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PREFACE. 


Two years and a half have elapsed since I sent home 
my First Volume. This Second Volume would have 
been ready sooner but for'the constant interruptions to 
which I have been subjected. The pressure of official 
work has largely increased, and, at one time, when I 
was called on to take charge of the administration of 
the Province of Orissa, was so heavy as to compel me 
to lay aside all literary work for six months. 

To this cause must also he ascribed much of the dis¬ 
jointed and unfinished appearance of some parts of the 
work, for which I must ask the reader’s indulgence. 

John Leahes. 

Ci rrAOK, Oeissa, April. 1874. 
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Poge 11, line 7, for nadii road nadd, i.e. the mark on the final a is the accent, 
not the long vowel; ami so in the *ix words which follow. 

Page ‘25, line 21, for read Tif\ ?TW. 

I’age 2G, line 14, for f%cf read 
Page 30, line 5, for read 
Page 30, line G, for ilTTf read STTH- 

Cs 

Page 53, line 10, for read 

Page 53, line 11, for read 

Page 5S, line 27, iov jiijaril read jtigarii. 

Page G5, line 23, for TjrsrpFfT read ^c*fT*TT- 
Page 70, line 8, for f^^T*lT read f^TfdT* 

Page 70, line 14, dele “a” after “with.” 

Page 70, line 10, for read 

Page 78, line 9, for B. read Pr. 

Pago HI, line 3 from bottom, for derivatives read desideratives. 

Page 83, line 1, for gaurdsd read ganrft&G. 

Page 03, line 8, for §u!!T* read ^xn^T. 

Page 05, line 20, for read 

Page 100, line 10, for quarrel read quarrelsome . 

Page 113, line 18, for it read them. 

Page 122, line 7, transfer the comma from after ‘mute* to after ‘consonant.' 

Page 128, line 5, for read 

Page 12s line 5, for cf*TT read 

Page 128 line 20, for ^f^df^Tr tend 

Page 128, line 20, for dt*T read 

Pago 132 line 17, in “so-m neb-used” dtlc the first hyphen. 
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Page 141, line 3, for “fifty-three” read “ fifty-five.” 

Page 150, line 1, for read 

Page 154, line 1, after ‘except’ insert M. 

Page 161, line 17, for read * 

^ Cs <?v. 

Page 179, line 22, for future read past. 

Page *201, line 7, for <i| s? road 
l’age 201, line 7, for ftpfTTSft read fjpfirsft- 
Page 201, line 4 from bottom, for these read those. 
Page 202, line 23, for read f'gT'Sft- 

Page 212, line 11, for cfipSTt read || 

Page 219, line 8, for ^SEJ-R read 
Page 254, line 3 from bottom, for read 
Page 267, line 13, for Ipj read 
Page 269, line 6, for read *T?fV. 

Page 275, line 13, for read . 

Page 275, line 20, for read gfp[V 

Page 293, line 18, for termination read combination. 

Page 293, Hue 3 from bottom, for ^JTT read 

Pag . 295, line 23, for read 

Page 297, line 22, for read 

Page 3J6, line 4, for read 

J , agc 332, line 11, for you read yore . 
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CHAPTER I. 

FORMATION OF THE STEM. 

CONTENTS.'—} *. Structure of the Noun.—} 2. Suffixes.— } 3. Stems in 
-A .—} 4. Adjectives Formed from A-stems.—$ 5. Exceptions.—} 6. Stlxih 
in -AM, and - ANA . — } 7. Stems in -A preceded by a Semivowel.— $ 8. 
Stems in -If A .—} 9. The AM-suifix and its Ramifications.—} 10. Stems 
in -TRA. — 9 11. Treatment of Feminine Stems in -a. — } 12. Group of 
Stems in the Palatal and Labial Short Vowels.—} 13. The Long Vowels 
of those Groans.—§*14. Stems in it .—§ 16. Dissyllabic and Consonantal 
Suffixes.—§ 16. Stems of Uncertain Origin or Partial Application.— 
$ 17. Secondary Stems.—Formation of Abstract Nouns.—}} 18, 11).—Tub 
Same—Pobsessives and Attributives.—}} 20-22. Tin: Same.—} 23. Stems 
with Double Suffixes. — } 24. Formation of Diminutives. — } 26. C<>m- 
poi mi Nounb.—} 2G. Numerals—Cardinals.—} 27. Numerals—Ord nals. 
—} 28. Otiihr Numerals. 

§ 1* Nouns arc divided into two classes: thoso which name 
objects, and are called appellatives, or in the older phraseolo gy 
substantives; and those which describe the qualities of objects, 
and ar ■ ^allod attributives, or in tlie older phraseology adjociivt s. 
Both classes will he considered in this Chapter. 

I he noun as employed in Sanskrit contains three divisions— 
the roof, the suffix, and tho termination; the root and suffix 
taken together constitute the stem, the whole throe combine* 1 
form the perfect noun tilted for use in speaking or writing. 
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Thus naras, “a man,” consists of three parts, fiar+a+s, where 
v.ar is the root, a the suffix, 5 the termination; nar + a — nara 
is the stem. 


The terminations vary with every relation or connexion of 
the noun, and their variations constitute what are called cases. 
In the modern languages the terminations of the Sanshrit noun 
no longer exist in their original form; in some of the seven 
languages no trace of them is perceptible in the singular, and 
only weakened and half-obliterated traces remain in the plural : 
in none of the lunguagevare more than slight and doubtful 
indications of their prosenoo ;dill obserrablo. The variation* 

of case are expressed in the modern languages by particles 
placed after the stem, just as in modern European languages 
they arc expressed by particles placed before the stem. The 
Engl Mi declension, fish, of fsh, to fish , stands in tho same re¬ 
lation to the Gothic fishs, fshis, fish a; and French champ, do 
champ, d champ , in the same relation to Latin campus, carnpi , 
campo; as Hindi nar, nar lea, nar ho, does to Sanskrit naras, 
no rosy a, nardya. 

Ihc first point then to be considered is the formation of the 
stem, and in this inquiry ouj* attention is entirely concentrated 
on the final syllable or suffix. When treating, in tho First Rook, 
of Phonetic Changes, I exhibited, as far as the materials at my 
command permitted, those alterations and corruptions which 
have operated to change the form of the root; and the next 
.dop is to discuss the processes by which the stem, consisting 
oi the combination of root and suffix, has been built up in its 
manifV>ld developments. 

♦Sanskrit- grammarians divide nominal stems into two classes. 
They do not admit, tho possibility «,f a noun being a primitive 
word, derived from nothing else, but hold that all the words 
in their lunguuge are derived from verbal roots (called dhxUii), 
by additions and changes of various kinds. Tho first class, 
therefore, con sists of those nouns derived from the dhdtu direct! v : 
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these tlioy call kridania; tlie second, of those derived immedi¬ 
ately from other nouns: these they name taddhita. I shall use 
for kridanta the term “primary stem”; for taddhita , “secondary 
stem.” 

§ 2. Derivation is effected by the addition to the dhutu, or 
root, of certain syllables called pratyaya, or suffix. These suffixes 
in many eases not merely add \ vowel or syllable to the .root, 

but also effect some change in the root itself, either by lengthen- 
ing the vowel, eliding a. final consonant, or in some other way, 
In order to indicate tho effect the suffix has on the root, the 
Indian grammarians have prefixed or added to each suffix 
certain letters, which servo as a sort of momoria icchnica . Thus 
“ cooking,” would be described as TT^-f that is, derived 
JVom the root ^ “ to cook” by the suffix the effect of this 
suffix is principally to add a final to tho root, but it . also 
lengthens tho root-vowel, and this effect is indicated by the 
letter "5T; it moreover changes a final palatal into a guttural, 
and this is denoted by the ^f. The number of pratyayas is 
^cry great, 1 lie grammarians having multiplied them without 4 
•■^int, in order to give expression to the large mass of minute 
distinctions with which they havo encumbered their writings. 
As, however, wo are not discussing Sanskrit grammar, but only 
tho simpler grammar of Us modern descendants, it will not be 
necessary to consider all these suffixes in detail. They may he 
conveniently thrown into groups according to the - vowel or 
syllables which the)’ actually add to the root, the technical 
letter* being referred to only when the distinction which they 
m.ulv is ot importance in its bearing on the forms of tho spoken 
languages. Among the kridantas <5r primary stems the Indian 
grammarians include participles and verbal forms of all kinds, 
as well as abstract nouns. It will, however, be more iu accord* 
tince with the principles of linguistic science to reserve th) 
consideration of participles and all verbal formations iill the 
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chapters on the Verb are reached, and to discuss in this place 
merely those suffixes which form substantives and adjectives. 

Suffixes are monosyllabic or dissyllabic. Out of the vast mass 
of suffixes mentioned by the Sanskrit grammarians, many may 
be dismissed as unconnected with the present subject, inasmuch 
as the stems formed by them were so formed before the rise 
of the modern languages, and the question of their construction 
is a matter not of modern, but of ancient, grammar. Our seven 
languages took over these words ready made, and, as far as we 
are concerned therefore, they may be regarded as primitive 
words. Only such suffixes will here be introduced as have left- 
traces in the speech of the present times ; and if it be necessary 
to speak of certain of them which are of purely Sanskrit use, 
it is merely because of their bearing on phonetic or structural 
processes of recent introduction. 

§ 3. Stems iri - a . The nouns of this class are of all three 
g• aiders, and make in the nominative case of Skr., raasc. -as, 
fem. -d, neut. -am. The s of the masc. norm, however, is not 
permanent; before a word beginning with a sonant letter, it, 
together with the a of the stem, changes into o. Inasmuch as 
the sonant letters in Sanskrit are more numerous than the 
surds, the form of the nominative case in -o was much more 
frequently heard than any other; and the vulgar, who are not 
careful of minute grammatical distinctions, appear even in the 
earliest times to have used the termination in -o to the ex¬ 
clusion of all others. Thus Yararuchi (v. 1) gives it as a 
gcnoral rule that o is substituted for su (=as), the technical 
name of the nom. sing, ending, in all words whoso base ends 
in r/, as vacnc/iko , tasaho, pur iso, for vrihshas, vrishabhas , puru- 
shas. He considers' that the a of the suffix has been elided, 
though it is more probable that* the whole termination -as 
changed into -o through the intermediate form -ah, the labial 
vowel owing its origin to the involuntary contraction of the 
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lips during the passing of the soft breathing indicated by the 
visarga. In Magadhi Prakrit the nora. is sometimes formed 
in -0, and in Apabhransa in - u. 

In more recent times two separate sets of stems developed 
themselves out of this a-stem. The first probably ended in t* 
in all the languages down to about the fourteenth century; 
since then it has ended in -a in all but Sindhi, which still re¬ 
tains the termination in -u. In old Hindi and Marathi the 
nominative in u is distinctly traceable, and in the former is 
even lengthened to u at the end of a verse where the metre 
requires a long sellable. This is especially the case in Tulsi 
Das’s Ramayan, a work which exhibits a wide range of popular 
forms and phrases. Thus we have 

at the ends of rhyming lines for in modern H. 

,'iarir, Mr. The second ended in 0, which in the 
broad pronunciation of old Hindi sounds au y though the form 
in 0 is often used by the earlier poets; and there is no dis¬ 
tinction between the two : it is merely a matter of manuscripts, 
some using one, some the other form. This 0 softened sub¬ 
sequently still further, into &, in all but G. and S., which still 
retain 0. 

Concerning the cause of the parallel existence of the two 
forms there has hitherto been much doubt. I)r. Trumpp con¬ 
siders it a mere matter of accident, and thinks the presence of 
ono k )rm or the other is due to habit and daily usage. 1 Dr. 
Hoernle, however, bolds, and with justice, that this reasoning 
18 * nsu ffi<hent, and would ascribe all words which exhibit the 
< — 0 termination to the forms of nouns with an added which 
uio extremely common in Prakrit. To this opinion I in the 
main subscribe. I think myself fortunate in this second volume 


Eine Hegel seheint bci die^or Separation nieht vorge\valt< t zu lui <.u, wenigstem 
habc t h bis jetzt noch koine entdecken konnen, sondern der tagtiiglicbc Gebrnuch 
Kobeint eich fiir die eine oder andere Enduug onlscbiedtn zu hubeu.”—Zeitsoh. d. 
D.M.G. vol. xvi. p. 131. 
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Skr. “day,” H. so in all, S. 'fgTJT. 

Skr.^T “country,” H.^f, in the rest S. 

Skr. tn^T “noose,” H. q^f, qjftr, G. and the rest q^J, I>. qrf, S. 

Skr. qrr^f “ploughshare,” H. qqqf, and so in all, but P. q^S, s. q,]q. 

Skr. {?T3T “road,” H. vRT, ??f3T, in the rest ?H3r, S. 3TT3T. 

Skr. «ftqi “world,” H. qft’jf (“people”), in the rest qffqj, S. qffqi.qffar. 

v» \j! 

Skr. ^gj “bamboo,” H. cftel, crfl! and so in all, S. . 

Skr. “banian-tree,” H. so in all, M. O. cj£, S. 

Skr. faq “poison,” II. B. fc^, M. G. id. and fqjg, P. fqjg, 

, S. and 

Instances might be multiplied to a large extent, but the 
above will suffice to show that the rule holds good in a vast 
majority of instances, Sindhi having uniformly u, the other 
languages a, though Gujarati now and then retains it. This 
final short a is not pronounced at all in Hindi, Panjabi, Ma- 
jathi, or Gujarati, and very slightly in Bengali and Oriya. 
We hear jal, tdn , tel , ddnt , and so on, not jdla ; words of this 
class may, for practical purposes, be regarded as ending in con¬ 
sonants, except in M. and G., where it is necessary, as will be 
shown hereafter, to bear in mind the existence of the final mute 
a ’ jn °rder to effect the necessary changes of the base in the 
oblique cases of the singular. 

(2). Oxytones .—The list which follows comprises, like that 
which precedes, none but primary stems formed by simple 
suffixes, *;s and the like; but the words which it con¬ 

tains are all accented on the last syllable, and accordingly it 
will be seen that they all end in the modern languages in 
d or o. 

Skr. “egg,” H. W, P. id., B. WT, O. id., S. ^ift, M. and 
G. are exceptions, M. G. 

Skr. “ worm,” FI. ^^TT, and so in all, G. and 8. 
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Skr. “knife,” H. g>TT, and so in all, G. and S. ( In all tl> e 


fem. ^'0 is more common.) 


Skr. vfe “slave,” H. ^j^T, %*Tt, so in all,G. and S. 

•Skr. ^ “dust,” H. (“powder”), so in all, G. and S. ^Tt, M. 
and B. also’gvy 



^nft- 

Skr. TRtTT“snake’s hood,” H.T5T7JT, M. B. O. id., G.ipft, S. Tfifig (fcm.). 



Skr. “brother-in-law,” II. IJT<3T> l*' ^H^T» B. O- G. 

and S. G. also GT351- 

Skr. “shoulder,” II. cfifart, P- oR^JT> M. O. B. TfifaT,G. 

8- SfitVAt. 

Skr. “post,” H. #HT, P. B. O. id. 

Skr. 1JT* “mouse,” H. TjlJT, P. B. id., O. WT- 

Skr. gjq “rain,” H. ^=IT- B - M - i,l > G> MtT- 

The Hindi in this, ns in so many other instances, vindicates 
its right to bo considered the leading language of the group, by 
the fidelity with which it adheres to rule. The other languages 
are less faithful to the long vowel representing the oxytono, than 
they are to the short vowel derived from the barytone stems. 
Marathi especially diverges in this respect, but the divergence 
is probably due, as will bo seen hereafter, to its practice in 
modifying the final vowel of the stem in the oblique cases. 
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to have hints from other and better scholars than myself, which 
were wanting when tlic First Yolumc was written. 

There is, however, one other possible way of accounting for 
the peculiarity. This is the influence of the accent. 1 It is 
vigorously denied by some that the Sanskrit accent has per¬ 
sisted until modern times; but it may be urged that the idea 
is a new one, not altogether without support in facts, nor in 
any way d priori impossible, and it is not quite fair to dismiss 
it contemptuously without due consideration.'' The influence oi 
the accent i3 naturally confined to words of the early Tadbhava 
class, namely to words which have come down uninterruptedly 
from those times when Sanskrit was spoken, and whose form 
depends on the ear, not on the eye. This is all that is claimed 
for it: it is not pretended that the Sanskrit accent has been 
preserved in words resuscitated from the written language by 
learned men, centuries after it had ceased to be spoken. 

With these reservations, the reader is invited to examine the 
lists hereinafter given, given not in a spirit ot dogmatism, but 
me: civ because I cannot satisfy myself in rejecting accentual 
influence in them, till I am met by something more convincing 
than sneers; though in the desire to arrive at the truth, which 
is the only object which these researches can possibly have for 
one in my position, I shall he ready to throw down my weapons 
and acknowledge myself beaten directly I feel myself fairly 
convinced. 

In any case, whether the influence of the accent he admitted 
or rejected, the collection of words now given will bo useful as 

1 See Vol. I. Cb. I. § 0, pp. 17 if. 

3 tin fortunately little Is known of the spoken accent in Skr. In the following 
pages, the rulesIntydown in Bopp’s Vtrglcichendes Accentuation- vstem have been my 
gui'Iiij but perhaps since that we-i written advances have beui mado by European 
writers. These, in iny isolated position in thedeptbsof an Indian province, I have no 
means of obtaining J ain, however, qu.u conscious of the unfavourable effect isolation 
J,u 3 on this, and nil other parts of my work, und only wish mv orities would boar if 
iu mind sometimes. 
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affording* instances of the development of the -a suffix, whatever 
be thought of the cause of it. Those who hold that the termi¬ 
nation d=o is due to the Prakrit (and at times also Sanskrit) 
suffix must explain to us why this producing u = o, has 
been so capriciously employed, why, in fact, Skr. ffjpj “lip,” 
should not have taken a si and become Pr. IT. 

just as much as, according to them," « eg g,» took ^ an( j 
; became If, as is asserted, all nouns 

might and did take this '<*, why do not all nouns of this stem 
end in the moderns in u — o, why do some end in a — u ? 

(1 z 1 • Barytones. Ihe Sanskrit words in the following list are 
all accented on Ike penultimate; they are all primary stems 
formed "by the addition to the verbal root of one or other of 
the simple suffixes, such as 'EH*, and the like: they 

are all therefore fair cases in point. 


Skr. “lip,” l*r. H. P. ffH, «• ftWt3, M. #3- 


°-Tft3. 

Skr. “enr,” Pr. Wf, H. <RT?T, p. qjgr, g. M. 15. O. ERR, S. 
s * cr * “wood,” H. qfiT3. and so in all, hut S. cRTy. 

Skr. “nrm].it,” Pr. ERS^, H. ERjg, P. G. M. B. O. EfiTta. 

s - ?TO. 

Skr * “kos,” H. ERR, P. ERft|, the rest ERftf, S. ERt:j?. 

^kr-tni“trouble,” U. fffB, P. M. S. fER$W. 


s Iw. vjq- “moment, 

Sln ' “womb,” 

’in, 

Skr. En*r “Village,’ 


” H. EIR, fspr, the rest S. f^CQT (fern.). 
II. ETCH, 3TR- P. id. and 7T5WT, M. G. -Jin?, S. 

' H. JTR, G. JlTTf, M. JITEf, B. O. Jjf, S. 


Ski. 5tT“T net, ’ 11 . so ; n a (|, i„,t G. EfTcjp, 5nt[, S. 

Skr. ?n*T “ tone,” H Trrar • n /• ^ _ 

» m. rfT«T, b<> in all, G. s * clT^T* 

Skr. n^i tk oil,^ H. so j u ^ ^ 

Skr. “tooth/’ II. so iu alJ> p g, ^ 
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Bopp’s rule 1 for stems formed by the addition of simple a 
is that they carry the accent on the root-syllable in most cases, 
lie excepts, however, a class of abstract stems formed from roots 
iu i and /, which allow the accent to sink down to the final 
syllable. They are as follows : 

Skr. “destruction,” H. P.%, S. G. HI. 

Not used in B. and O. except as Tatsama. 

Skr. ^ET “heap.” In compounds II. HI. etc. 

Skr. fif “victory.” In all or 

Skr. “smiling.” Not in use. 

Skr. ff ^ “horse” and f iu the old poets; often with an 

additional syllable^H* in Chand. 

Skr. sfift “buying.” In compounds II. B. O. id., 

p * s. 

Skr. Ht “fear,” II. B. 0. id., P. S. ^ and M. 

G. *TET- 

SUr. *fi *«ni “abode.” In the compounds with as below. 

Skr. “temple,” H.1^5T, P. ^m\ 9 G. ^cfoS. 

M. %*3i3o, O. id., B. 

Skr. “father-in-laws house,” II. M. lETpff^. 

Skr. ^“refuge.” In the compound ;3IP5RJ, II. P. 

id., M. ^T^T, B. O. id., G. ^mfr, S. 

In all these words the inherent -weakness of the ^ has led to 
the corruption of the two syllables of the Skr. into one in such 
words as d&rd, decdld, while in others it has been practical! v 
r jftened into a diphthong in combination with the preceding- 
consonant. It may also bo conjectured that*though the learned 
accentuated tho last syllable of stems of this small class, the 
masse:; did not at any- time observe this distinction, but treated 




1 Vorgl. Acccntuuuonssyatem, § 116. 
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them as barytones, and the final vowel has therefore not been 
preserved. 

There is also a rule of a somewhat intricate character, which 
declares that stems of this form, when simple appellatives, which, 
according to their original meaning, are nouns of agency, bear 
the accent on the last* syllable. Under this head are such words as 

nadd t “ river,'” or the sounder (root “ to sound ”). 

plavfl, “ ship,” or the swimm er (root ^ “ to float”). 
chord , “ thief,” or the stealer (root “ to steal”). 

hardy u hand,” or the maker (root ^ “ to do”). 
maghdy “ cloud,” or the wetter (root “ mingere”). 

deed, “god,” or the shiner (root to shine”). 

It is obvious, however, that nouns of this class may be formed 
to any extent by a little exercise of the imagination. Every 
noun in fact formed by the suffixes ach , ghan, or ap and the 
like, which merely add a vowel to the root, might be classed as 
a nomen ag antis, and expected to he an oxytone. There is no 
reason why gdrbha, “womb,” should not be considered as a 
noun of the agent, meaning the container (root “ to hold* ), 
or kunia> ‘‘the ear,” as the piercer (root “ to pierce”), or 
r'usfta, “poison,” as the* pe reader y from its action in stealthily 
creeping into the blood (root “to penctrato”); and as a 
matter of fact the grammarians do so regard them all. The 
rule appears to be too subtle for general practical use, and the 
following list of oxytones of thh class, mostly formed with 
which is said specially to form agents, will show that in a 
majority of instances the modern languages have not regarded 
these words as oxytones. 

Skr. ^ “ hand,” H. eff^, and so in all, S. 

Skr. “fiver,” II. M. id., perhaps 8. •TSt “tube,* but nl>o 

Skr. 41 cloud,” H f TJff, and so in all, S. 

Skr. “ thief,” H. , and so in all, S. 
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Skr. ^ “god,” H.^,^3, so in all, S. %*3 and ^3 . (In Muham¬ 
madan Sindh it means “a devil.”) 

Skr. “gadfly” (the biter), H. ^ST, and so in all, S. ^ «the 
bite of an insect or reptile.” 

Skr. qfT “ bridegroom,” (he who chooses the wife), II. P. B. O. id., 
M. G. cTO S. cf^. 

§ 4. Under this rule is included a large number of adjectives 
which are oxytone in Sanskrit, and end with long a or o in the 
moderns. It may, however, be observed, that the majority of 
adjectives from a-steras end in a or o in the masculines, except 
in B. and 0., where the habitual neglect of quantity has led to 
the final vowel being shortened. The rule therefore hardly 
covers all the examples, and is perhaps not meant to do so, os 
Bopp merely includes adjectives with the meaning of the present 
participle. We may suppose that the rule, once established for 
this class of adjectives, gradually extended itself to the others 
also, on account of the facility which the variety of terminations 
so obtained afforded for making the distinctions of gender. In 
those languages which pay little or no attention to gender, as 
the Bengali and Oriya, the fikt motion wa 3 not needed, and we 
hear in 0. such phrases as borO bhui , “eldest brother,” and boro 
bhauni , “eldest sister.” 

Examples of adjectives— (o) indicates oxytone, (b) barytone 
adjectives: 

Skr. (b) “ clear, good,” H. P. id., G. S. 

(“white”), B. O. 

Skr. ^ (o) “ blind,” H. WT, P. (i. JML 

B O. 

skr. (*) “tmif,” h. p. ^nn, o. s. 

M. VOT, B. O. Tjrqr, 


' Uaed of? a substantive. 
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Skr. (o) “ high,” H. P- W. S. ^v^T. G. ^irft, M. ^ . 

B. O. id. 

Skr. ■qvRf (6) “black,” H. ^T^ni P. M. 1^1957, G. ^>7351. B. *ET*T. 
^I^T, O. cfi35T- 

Skr. ^7Uf (o) “one-eyed,” H. ^THT. P- M. csTRIT, G - s - 3>Wt> B - 

*rron. o. 

Skr. (o) “deep,” H. ap^T, and so In all, O. arffT 

Tbe Tatsama is also in use in all. 

Skr. arTS (o) “intense,” 1 H. afTST, P. :i-, G. 37TSf> M. B. O. an®. 
Skr. afn: ( h ) « pale,” H. afp^T. P. id.. 8. G. aff^f, M. (dimin.) afn^T, 
o. arr^T , B. aftx. 

Skr. Etq (o) “dense,” H. vnn. P. EfRIT, S. G. cTRrt (many, muck), 
M. Tiur, O. B. 

Skr. (o) “lmrd,” H. qrfTF®, O. B. id., P. 5$357, °TTf, G. 

m. ^nr. o. b. s. ^rarg- 

Skr. (i) “right” (hand), II. O. ®7fUg, B. ^TT 5 !- 

Skr. aff-qa: (o) “deaf,” II. qf?T7, M. id., G. S. CtgY. 

B. ClTT. o. ®f®a(x. 

Skr. 'JT-CSS (o) “dry,” H. W, P. B3TT, G. H3Vt, M. TG7T7. S. ^pft, 

O. gflsRT, B. W- 

There are very many other instances. Hindi preserves the 
long vowel which naturally arises from oxytones, and lengthens 
the vowel in many cases in barytones; in a few Tatsamas like 
the long vowel is not taken. The accent is thus virtually 
neglected, and in this respect Hindi is followed generally by 

P. 8. and G. Marathi halts between two opinions, sometimes 
taking the short vowel, sometimes the long; the latter, however, 
appears to be the more common of the two, us might be expected 
in a gender-ridden language like this. More remarks about the 
adjectives will bo found scattered amongst the various stems. 


1 Deep (colonr), strong (infusion of a drug), thick (cloth), etc. 
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§ 5. The influence of the accent is only claimed for the early 
Tadbhava class, and it is natural therefore that there should be 
many instances in which it does not apply. Seeing that there 
are among the late Tadbhavas many which* approach closely in 
point of antiquity to the latest of the early Tadbhavas, the line 
is hard to draw. We merely give examples therefore of these 
exceptions, and wish for explanation as to why, if the stems in 
d-o are due to the addition of f 3i, that suffix has not been used 
here also. Many of the words now given appear, from their 
phonetic structure, to be oarly Tadbhavas, as for instance 
•which exhibits the Prakrit process of assimilation from 
into <$37» and the modern further elimination- of the first 
clement of the nexus and compensatory lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. 

(1). Of Sanskrit oxytones which take the short or barytone 
ending in the moderns, the following are some of the more 
prominent examples: 

Skr. “lion, H. P. id., the rest spell but pronounce singfi, 

S. both and 

“ WII. S.M.^r, V. 1x^5, S. ftf. <>. (ra*e) 

SUr. “house,” H. nnd so in nil, S. O.-II. M. id. 

Sltr. qq “year,” II. nnd so in all, hut S. qjgy. 

KUr. qqf “loaf,” H. qTVf (betel), and so in all, S. qy»f. 

Skr. vnq “nature,” H. and ,o in all 

•Skr. <XTq “ slave, and so in all, S. 

Skr. “milk,” H. and so in all, S. 

These words aro all Tory < onimon words in constant daily use, 
and as such should, according to the q> theory, have taken 
that suffix in Prakrit, and consequently end in ,} -o in the 
niodorns. Some of thorn have an alternative form in d, ns m§, 
whicli lias TJWT “a leaf;’ - qq, which has qTfIT and qTTjx in 
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flic sense of “ rain ; ” the meanings of and are secondary 


or restricted, as compared with and and they are 

perhaps late Tadbhavas in the former, but early Tadbhavas in 
the latter sense. 

(2). Barytones in Sanskrit, but taking the long vowel in the 
moderns, are the following : 

Skr. “ iron,” H. , P. B. id., but M. G. 0. (0. also ^pTT), 

Skr. “gold,” H. P. B. O. id., but M. G. S. 

T cannot find many undoubted examples of this class, and 
oven those that do occur do not run through the whole seven 
languages, which seem as a general habit to be more faithiul to 
the barytone accent, especially in substantives, than they are 
to the oxytonc, or, if wo accept the theory, to be derived from 
words which did not take the termination, more impiently 
than from those which did. 


$ 6. Stems in -na and -ana. The former of these is in use 
only in a very small class of words, all of which, with one 
exception, arc oxytonn in Sanskrit. The words arc— 


yajnii 

from yaj, 

“ to sacrifice.” 

praknd 

prachh , 

“ to ask.” 

i/a fad 

„ y«t. 

u to strive.” 

wind 

„ vie fih, 

“ to shine.” 

and fern, y&chnd 

n 7/dc4, 

“ to ask.” 

trishnu 

„ frisk, 

u to thirst.” 

Tho exception is 

sic dp n« from 

shcap , “ to sleep. 


however, vhc grammarians derive by the suffix •PH* while iho 
others are formed b) 

In the modern languages these words, many of which nro 
much corrupted, take the under-mentioned forms: 

Skr. *TSI "sacrifice,” Old-11. 5J3fiT, !TnT> H. P* '3TO.- Ai 

o. <sim, s. 313. 
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Skr. ^ “ effort,” H. , P. M. G. id., S. otfPJ. 

Skr. Tf^J, “question.” Not in use, except as a rare Tatsama. 

Skr. f^-?T “shining, light,” H. fcC^FT (“dawn”), or 

^TTX, M. fnfqTS, S. • (The M. and S. arc compounds, 

of which the first part represents .) 

Skr. ^nT“dream,” Old-II. «q5f, P. qtpq, *?TfiqT, S. 

G. qqq. 

\* 

In these words the accent is entirely neglected; strangely the 
only word in which Panjabi and Sindhi exhibit oxytone termi¬ 
nations is precisely that one which is barytone in Sanskrit. It 
will be more convenient to take the feminines of this and all 
the other -« stems together later on. 

The suffix - ana is one of the most commonly used of all. It 
is of all three genders, and in the large majority of instances is 
barytone, carrying the accent on the root-syllable. A few cases 
exist in which the first syllable of the suffix bears the accent, 
and some in which it is oxytone, but the rule is that they 
should be barytone. 

The masculine contains simple appellatives whose original 
meaning was that of the agent. They are not much used in 
the modern speech, and when they .are* occur as Tatsamas, or 
as very slightly changed Tadbhavas. Being mostly simple 
words with strong consonants, they offer no opportunity for 
phonetic changes, and may therefore, in spito of their identity 
with the Skr. form, he ancient words. I give a short list, as 
therr is not much to be learnt from them, beyond the fact, im¬ 
portant to the present portion of our iuquiry, that they take in 
every case the barytone form. 

Skr. “son” (the delighter), II. and so in all. Chiefly used 

in poetry. 

Skr “singer,” II 4), and so in nil. Chiefly used iu poetry. 

Skr. “mirror” (the flutters), II. and so in all, except S. 
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Skr * (the burner), II. *f, and so in all. 

8kr * “tooth ” (the biter), H. ^Sprf, and so in all, except S. Poetic. 

Ski. rT^TTf “raft” (the crosser), H. cT'(*T> and so in all, except S. Poetic. 

Ski. “ray” (the shiner), II. and so in all, S. 

Skr. “boiled rice” (the moistener), II. and so in all, 

except S. Poetic. 

Three adjectives, oxytone : 

Skr. ■qft’tR “angry,” H, (rare). 

Skr. XTCfTlJ “angry,” II. (rare), S. comes from another 

stern. \ 

Skr. “obstructive,” II. (rare). 

Far inoro widely used, and in every sense more important, is 
the neuter form. Two classes must bo here distinguished : the 
ih‘ c t, simple appellatives, or names of objects or actions • the 
second, abstract nouns which, have the meaning of the perform¬ 
ance ol an action, or tho being in a state. The latter are in 
fact the infinitives of verbs. 

Tho first class is always barytone, both in Sanskrit and tho 
moderns. 

Skr. “courtyard,” II. f* P. B. O. id., G. ^JUTT, 

& 

Sl,r. “gold,” II. and so in all but »S. 

Skr. “sandal-wood,” II. in nil, B. 

S’ r. oftcjvf “life,” II. so in all, P. S. 

Skr. “song,” II. ^TT*T, so in all. 

Skr. “bath,” II. ^T*T, P. B. O. id., G. and 

d. ^TfHr, s. •!!•!. 

Skr. “eye,” II. vnjjsf, so in all, G.'vjvf (masc. pi.), S. i|xrf. 

S ; »■. “memory,” II. so in all. 

Skr. “rolling pin,” H. so in all, O. 

# 
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The second class consists of words which, though simple nouns, 
and as such regularly declined, perform nevertheless in four out 
of the seven languages the functions of an infinitive. 

Thus from Skr. “the act of doing,” H. ’3iT*TT “ to do,” P. cfilRT, 

S. c*R;Ttf, M. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances, as .every verb in each 
of these languages forms its infinitive in this way, absolutely 
without exception. In Bengali and Oriya the form exists, but 
simply as an abstract noun, almost entirely restricted to gram¬ 
matical and other works. The real every-day infinitives of 
those languages are formed in a different way. Gujarati also 
wants this form. 

In Sanskrit the formations of this class are regularly barytone, 
and accentuate the root. In M. and S. they arc also barytone, 
but in H. and P. they take the long vowel. It does not appear, 
however, that this is a regular exception. In old Hindi the 
infinitive of this class—I say “of this class’’ because there is 
another infinitive in —ends always in the short vowel. For 

example, Chand (a.d. 1200) uses the phrases: “ (in 

order) to seize the victory,” “ having plotted to 

bind,” *R W7R : f5TT“a warrior terrible in the tug of 

vvar.” In the modem idiom we should have <41^3^7» 

and respectively. This consonant ally terminated form, 

or rather (as it is pronounced in poetry) this form ending in 
abort ct, is used by the poets as far down as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Gambhir Rai [circa 1650) has ^ 
IpR TR “ (that) no one might be ablo to touch.” Tultfi Has 
f 1 GOO) employs this form regularly in his It am ay an, e.g. 
cR “the keepers then began to forbid (them)/’ 

Sundava K4nd. GO, 15. From Bhaktamula (1630): 

Vjpsff “he ran to beg.” I have only picked out an instance or 
two at random, as tlio practice is universal. 

It will be more appropriate to discuss this matter at full 
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length under the Yerb, and 1 therefore content myself here 
with saying that the long vowel appears not to be in any way 
whatever due to the accent, but to have arisen from the influence 
^f the anuswara (see Yol. I. $ 65), by which karanam became 
flrst then and lastly karnd. In M. the 

infinitive is still neuter, and it is masculine in the H. F. and S. 
morel y because those languages have lost the neuter, and only 
retain the other two genders. 1 

This infinitivo is also in certain phrases used as a simple 
noun, as in Hindi or literally “talcing and 

giving,” but idiomatically expressing the state of one’s loan 
account with a banker or money-lender; YRRT “to give 
and to receive,” idiomatically the outstanding assets and lia¬ 
bilities of a mercantile concern. In Sindhi, words of this class 
sometimes take the form in o, as 

“a debt,”or*fpft “ debteand credits* 
(but f^pjj “to give ”). 

Hf^ft or “embroidery” (lit. “filling up,” ^(TIT “*° fill*)- 

“betrothal” (TTl^r “to ask for”). 

In these cases the inserted before the termination is 
inorganic, and merely due to the preference of Sindhi for that 
sound (Yol. I. § 32). In Hindi and the other languages, nouns 
of this kind arc more generally feminine, and so also in Sindhi; 
in Marathi and Panjabi also tho fern, form is more usual. Thus 

Sindhi “saying,” verb “to say.” 

» “going,” verb ^TljT “ to go.” 

And with short i — 

Sindhi “ swallowing,” verb fluJTR “swallow.” 

1 Hocrnlc in a recent article in Journ. As. Soe. Bengal, 1873, vcl. xlii. p. Oft, 
contends for tlic. derivation of tbefe infinitives from Skr. karanii/atn, etc., overlooking 
t v intenned ito forms of tho medie val p t ‘, which militate strongly against his 
conjee tun. 
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When added to causal verbs, this suffix, which then takes 
also the form an/, is used to express the idea of the cost of 
doing, or wages for doing, an act; as 

Siudhi “porterage,” verb <<to cause to carry 

grazing fees,” verb “to cause to graze.” 

„ ^^frrrft “ cost of washing,” verb “ to cause to wash.” 

Ilindi has words of this cless, as “betrothal, 

“ woof,” “ lading,” but more frequently as consonantally 

terminated masculines, as Wt^TTrj “ feeding and protecting,” 
“maintenance.” Marathi is perhaps the richest of all the 
languages in words of this formation. It is, however, as will 
he seen from the following examples, very capricious in its uso 
of such words, sometimes using a muse, in Trrf, at others 1cm. in 

or Hf, or neut. in HJ or HI- 

Verb “to stop,” (»*.)• a slip of bamboo to fasten a door with. 

{/) ) a slip of bamboo to strengthen the 
(«•) ; edge of a winnowing-basket. 

Verb 44 to bind,” HRluft (/•)» ligature. 

\ t!> cfitdTti “ to cut,” (/.), a cutting or reaping, i.<\ the quantity 

cut at oi\p time. 

Verb “to take out,” cffRuft (/.), removal of crops from a field. 

»» ft WltoHF fw.)» a pitcher to draw water from a 

• well with. 

Vevb “to dig,” (/.), a digging. 

Verb “ to stir,” ’efl^oHI (»•), a sifting, the quantity sifted at one 

time. 

a stick for stirring grain while it 
is being parched. 

^7. The next class of -a stems is that in which tho final 

letter is preceded by a semivowel, as ya, ra, la, va. Of these 


„ vWrr («•) I 

.. (”•) i 
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ya is chiefly used in Taddhitas or secondary stems ,* there are 

only a low primaries, which, being feminine, will be treated 
separately. 

(1). Stems in ra are of two kinds, those in which the suffix 
15 j 0111G d immediately to the root, and those where a joining 
) 0TV °1 intervenes. Both kinds are for the most part oxytone 
111 ® au skrit, and the accent is lost by the rejection of the 
last letter of the nexus; the whole suffix thus ordinarily dis¬ 
appearing. 

Examples of words where the suffix is joined immediately 
to the root— 

Skr. (o) “ cloud,” M. WT, G. S. In the rest 

Tntsania. 

Skr " (°) “mango,” II. P. id., B. O, ^Ocf, , 

G ‘ ( tho tre °)» M. ^T, s. ^ and 

\» 

sitr. („) “otter,’' H. p. 5gfr(, M. G. B. O. 

Skr. ( 0 ) “ moon,” H. mid so in all; but P. S. t}^. 

Skr. (4) “vulture,” H. P. id., M. «. fjj^, aft^, fBB. 

fflST ■ B. (). not used. 

!Skr ' (°) “copper,” II. fftcJT, P. id. and ?IBT, O. B. <nBT, 

<J - , m. ?ipi, s. 3i*fr. 

Skr. "BIB (o) “tiger,” IT. =fpEf,and so in nil, 8. ^T^J. 

S|tr ' (°) “occnn,” 11. B«<^, BB^, B^T, P. id„ the rest 

B^f. 

^ kr ' (°) “Sudra,” IT. Bjj^T. In the rest Tatsamn. 

(.i;lv two of these words take the long -it, and of these <TfB1 
mat bo derived from the Sanskrit form BTBBi, which would lose 
the Bi, and the two vowels would coalesco into a long vowel, as 
will he shown hereafter. BjfT was probably regarded as an 
adjective. 'BBT in M. is fern., the change of gender accounts for 
the long vowel. 
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(/3). Examples of words where the suffix is joined to the*root 
by a joining vowel— 

Skr. ( 0 ) “chowryII. P. G. M. id., 

O. B. W(\, S. 

Skr. (o) “frog,” H. P. G. id., S. 

Skr. ^cJT Co) “ husband’s younger brother,” H. P. W. id., G. 

b. o. ^rr, s. 

Skr. (o) “ dhatura tree,” H. ^H^T> P. B. M. id., G. S. 

Skr. =1^ (o) “jujube,” II. P. id., M. G. eff^, B. (). 

S. iffV. 

Skr. VflT (o) “bee,” H. p. id., (). M. B . 

hYbt;, s. tTfa. 

Skr. (o) “temple,” H. and in all. 

Skr. (o) “goat,” H. 5}^T, B. P. id., O. ^T, G. s. 

but M. 

Skr. (/>) “ father-in-law,” II. 1». *f^ T , S. .11. 

G. ITBTr, II. O. ■g^TT. 

-There is not much uniformity in this list. Sanskrit oxytones 
end in the short vowel in Hindi and the rest; and the one 
barytone is in P. S. M. and G. terminated by the long vowel, 
though the others keep the short vowel. Under the head of 
nouns in will be found an attempt to explain a good deal of 
this discrepancy. My method of reasoning does not admit of 
the u. ual slipshod way of accounting for the difficulty by setting 
it. down to “cuprico” or “lawless licence.” There is a reason 
lor everything in this world, if we can only find it out; and. 

Jt Wfi ca,mot bud it out, it is only honest to say so, and not 
to try and eovor our ignorance by saying there is no law. 
fioruo words of wide daily uso have all sorts of forms; if wd 
know more ubout the subject, wc should be able to give a reason 
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for all of tlicm: perhaps some day we or our descendants may 
be able to do so. For instance, the word (oxytone) “a 
wheel, ’ has the following long list of forms in modern times. 

H - “cart-wheel;” tHET;, ^T=R> ^^fY, ^ISY (a mill-stone); 

*’• ^3i«fY,'^S bY; ^STT. 

^Y, ^5R, ^siY, ^^Y; 

^YfYfisiY. 

(i - Tfift, ^Y, itpsY, ^seY- 

M - ^^rr, m^*iY i , q^Y"<; ^sst> wb ^ts; ^sr> 

^t^SY. 

°- ^UT, WSY; ^cff3T> ^R)T> ^Y: ^5 ^T^- 
B ^FfiT, ^T^Y. ^FficfY- 


All those may be undoubtedly accounted for by special rules. 
Their significations are very various, all resting on and derived 
from the primary idea of roundness. To enter into a detailed 
examination of all of them would take too much time and space. 
I therefore pass on to the next form. 

(2). Stems in la, Many nouns ending in la do not come 
under this head, because the l is part of the root-, ^RT^Tj 
°TT^T? '5TT^T and others, which are to be considered as formed by 
pratyayas leaving a only. Of those which are really formed by 
the suilix la, the following are some of the commonest. 

(a). Substantives. 

# Skr. cprer ip) "lotus,* II. P. 4*fqr, M. G. *frR3B. O. id,, II. 

WTO, s. wro. 

Skr. WTO (o) “blanket,” H. WTO, *fcTO* P. G- 

W*a6, WR^oT, 31*35^ M. WW5T, O. W135, B. WTO, S. 
Wlft;* 








Skr. cfcl^l (o) “mouthful,” H. cfffa, Wf, P-^sPf.^f> G. 3Rtf3o*ft. 

m. b. o. ^flr. 1 

Skr. (o) “plantain "H.^JT, P. O. if/., S.'M^gt. G.%35,%^, 
M. *fi3o, B. cfiJjJT, 

Skr. {//) “earring,” II. cjrSijfi P. tri"S3o, S. <3i‘<o5T» G.'Ej'335 

M. B. O. gjtigtjr. . * 

Skr. (o) “ koil,” II. ^T”I, P- S. B. id., G. ^fT4J^, M. 

O. Sgtsfeo. 

Skr. frjtcf«l (4) “pipal-tree” H. ifttR, P. B. frpirg, O'. fa?q3o,' 


M. id., G. ftpT5T, S. fxrfxi^. 


Skr. 0) “ circle,” IT. ^"3^, anil so in all, M. G. O. also *j"3c]5 . 

Skr. (o) “pair,” II. P. G. B. id., 0. 5J3I3S, M. wjcfci > 

•-iJeTdo, 5TsJ3oT (twin, adj.), ^T35 (twins, *.«.), 5Ic£t, <>135. 

Skr. yTg -*f (o) “chain,” II. 3TRi«r. p - s - w ’ 

g. wnaas, m. id. and B. O. flj«B35- 


(/3). Adjectives. 

Skr. t?^ 5T (o) “tremulous,” II. P- S. 

^vr«I, G. M. B. O. 

V* 

.Skr. fsjfvp* (o) “loose,” H. ZtW\, p * f^tT* S. <*• 

M- ^T, <>. f^^TT, B. id. 

0 »Skr. TjftTI^T (o) “ cold,” H. p - ^VeT^T, f^gT> S. 

M. ’jfteTeE, 0. w/., B. 'SftcR. 

In the ease of adjectives, tlio Tatsama form docs not take the 
long vowel, while the Tadbhava forms do to a great extent. 
This confirms the general theory. Tatsamas resuscitated after 
the Sanskrit language had ceased to be spoken would naturally • 
not f"!!')w the accent. 


1 Chiefly used in the sonso of ringing the mouth with water after eating. 

7 The Ojiyus probably borrowed this word from the Maralbas, ns it is only found 
in th«, name? of a fow j.iaeiv-, probably founded during the Maralha rule. Thu 0| yui 
gen' rally u r T 3REI'<J or from (^f- 







(3). The suffix va is employed to form both adjectives and 
substantives. It is not of common use. Examples : 


Skr. qjvj (4) “ horse,” only used rarely as a Tatsama. 

Skr. tn^ (o) “ side,” S. PTtff. M. HTW- 

Skr. fquq (4) « bcl-tree,” II. qqf, B. M. O. id. 

Skr. qg; (4) “ripe,” H.qfgT, P. M. 0. id., alsoftjcfil, S. q% G. qr^, 

B. qTqffi 

Skr. qcf “eastern, former,” II. in tlie rest qq, S. qq. 

Skr. “all,” II. 11. id ., O. P. WX> S. VM- 

'QT^, as a substantive, lias descendants only in M. and S.; 
but in tlie locative case xn^f it forms an adverb of place, XJTO 
“ near,” in all the languages. As, however, we are discussing 
the formation of the stem with especial reference to its ter¬ 
mination, this adverb does not concern us here. In tlie case of 
so familiar a word as ^ “all,” many irregularities might be 
expected to have crept iu; thus wo have the barytone as 
; well as the oxytone the latter by the rejection of the 

Cliand uses an oblique singular which would point to a nom. 

if wo could place any reliance on so rude an author. The 
final vowel is, however, often merely inserted to eke out the 
metro; as in the hymn to Ganesh (i. 27, 20): 

qf55j I ■pfaTH II • 

“Before all affairs, thy name is prefixed.’’ 

Here the metro is Chhanda-viraja: 

u-rui — n u~i~ui~~u i 

§ 8. The suffix, ma forms adjectives, and masc. and neut. 
substantives. It is generally oxytone, though there is also a 

i This conEtant uso of mbbai in Chand may be nothing more than a Prakritipni for 
the num. pi. of Skr. tarvve. 

'll: : 10052 
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class of appellatives which, carry the tone on the root-syllable. 
Examples: 

Skr. (b) “mud,” H. c&T^T, G. O. 

»• ^ner- 

Skr. (i) “ village,” H. S. *IT3, 3TTR, G. 3TT*T> M. TfR, 

b. o. m. 

Skr. vni (o) “heat,” II. ETTST, M. O. B. id. 

Skr. 5"JT (o) “tree,” II. H~K, and so in all. 

V»' V*' 

Skr. WT (o) “ smoke,” II. Vm P. id., S. T^ff, M. G. Wf, B. 

o.tiw. 

Skr. (b) “justice,” II. «nd so in all. 

Skr. ^T*r(i) “left-hand,” H. TRT, P. ^T^5tf, G. M. ^J*T. 

B. ^f, O. id. and 

Skr. ffllf (o) “snow,” II. fjfJT, M. . In the rest Tutsama. 

Skr. (o) “ gold/’ Old-H ,% f*?. 

There are not many examples of this suffix. In most of thorn 1 , 
where not still in tlie Tatsama form, the weakness of the Tf, 
which passes into cj preceded by anuswara, has caused the loss 
of the final syllable to be very common. In many cases the 
has itself disappeared, leaving only the anuswara; and in 
etc., even the anuswara is lost. 

§ 9. The suffix ka is of very frequent use in Sanskrit, and in 
the modern languages its use is extremely common. It branches 
out into many different classes, and its discussion is embarrassed 
by the fact that it is employed both as a primary and a 
secondary suffix. We are not directly concerned, however, 
with the minute distinction', which Sanskrit grammarians find 
necessary; for our purpose it suffices to take the Sanskrit noun 
as it stands, without troubling ourselves to inquire whether it 
he formed by adding the suffix to a verb, or to another noun. 
A. regards the modern languages, some of the classes of this 
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suffix which are regarded in Sanskrit as secondary are perfectly 
primary, and may be so treated without any loss of clearness. 

Ka is generally joined to the root by a vowel, and the termi¬ 
nations most in use in forming nouns which have lived on to 
the present day are alca, ika, uka, aka , and uka. 

Whatever may be the strict philological theory as to the 
origin of this ka, in practice there can be no doubt that its 
meaning is primarily that of “ the doer.” It may perhaps - be 
supposed to be a shortened form from the root kar, “ to do but 
ihis is a matter of Sanskrit philology, into which it is needless 
here to inquire. Starting from this point, however, the mean¬ 
ing, like all meanings in all languages, widens out and loses 
in distinctness as it goes on. A fourfold division may be de¬ 
lected, which has this advantage, that it subsists in the lan¬ 


guages of the present day as clearly as in Sanskrit and the 
Piakrits. Ii it be found in Sanskrit, it will of course be also 
found in the Prakrits, as the latter are the mere apes of the 
former, having no independent ideas of their own; or perhaps 
it would be fairer to say of them, that they arc identical with 
Sanskrit in so far as they are the popular side of that ancient 
Aryan speech of which Sanskrit is tho learned and literary side 
onl ) * It is not till wg come to the Indian renaissance in the 
twelfth century that we find the popular dialects possessing any 
originality, aud striking out for themselves forms which aro 
something more than mere colloquial and phonetic corruptions 
d Sanskrit. When they do begin to do so, they olten leave 
the ancient path and go into ground where it is difficult to 
jo ow them, or account for the origins of their forms. WHien 
ercioro they do carry on an ancient system into modern times, 
it is a fact to he laid hold of and brought to the fore. 

The foui fold division which I make is, then, as follows : 

(1). W ords which mean purely and simply “the doer:” as 
^ T <cTj “doer,” “cooker,” “ giver,” “writer.” 

(."-)• Words in which tho seuso of ,f lho doer” is only to bo 
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detected metaphorically: as “a road,” i.e. that which 

goes on and on; “pupil of the eye,” i.e. that which 

shines or glances ; xn^S “ fire,” i.e. that which purifies; 7TH3i 
“ asthma,” i.e. that which chokes. This class includes words 
which are derived from intransitive verbs, and those in which a 
passive sense must be substituted for that of the agent: as 
“leopard,” i.e. tbo spotted animal; ^T7Jofi“a pit,” i.e. 
that which is dug; “lotus,” i.e. that which blooms; 
“birth,” i.e. the act of being bom. 

(3) . Words which have.entirely lost all idea of agency, if in¬ 
deed they ever had it, and have become pure appellatives: as 

“an army,” which, if it ever had the idea of the encom- 
passer,” from tho root “to surround,” had lost it long 
before the times to which we can look back ; “a wolf,” for 
which we have only a dubious verbal root cps “ to seize,” which 
looks as if invented for the occasion; “hell,” 

“world.” 

(4) . Words in which the suffix has no meaning at all, but is 

merely' added for metrical purposes, or to avoid tlie intricacies 
ot declension. This is a very numerous class, and we have 
sido by side two forms, one with the suffix, the other without 
it,: as gjfir and “ waist,” and “ box/’ 

and “black,” and iftwm “ball,” and 

“net, 9 rjirj a7id ct*rpR “thread,” and hundreds of others. I.t 
rmty almost be said that this suffix may be added at will to any 
Sanskrit noun, and in fact it would be allowable for any one 
who was composing or translating into that language to add the 
uffk. to any noun he pleased, and authority would no doubt bo 
founb iur any individual word in the vast stores of classical 
.Sanskrit writings. 

In ho modern languages, although tho same shades of moan- 
i. r g can easily bu 1 raced, yet ns our business is rather with form 
meaning, it will bo more convenient to exhibit tho various 
ucLuj i "f this large and important class according to its forms. 
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alluding to the meaning of the words only where they are in 
any way essential to the clear perception of the subject. 

(1). has two forms. —(a). In Tatsamas it retains the h 
with the masculine gender, and with the sense in general of the 
agent, as in “ a doer,” “ a taker,” 7UW* “ a tako^ ■ ,, 

In Tadbhavas there is a numerous group of interesting woids, 
which have 'come to us through the Prakrit, by virtue of the 
rule laid down in Book I. § 53 (3) and § 54. A single conso¬ 
nant in the middle of a word would be elided by that rule, and 
the termination akah becomes thus ao. In the moderns the a 
drops out and the o is retained in G. and *£>., but changed to a 
in the others. Thus we get the following : 

Sk r. “einblic myrobalun,” Pr. H. P- 

M. B. 

Skr. “ 1110 ™,” Pr. H. P- 3F§T> ^l^T- 

B. id., O. o. 8. ctfgt 

Skr. “ horse,”Pr. vfng#, 11. P. M. B. O. id., S. G.■ 

R kr. “ leopard,” II. xflrlT, P. fWB M. f^BT, B. O. id., G. 

S. f^r and 

«kr. “description,” Pr. Tre^gff, H. XJcfT, P. id M. QtITj B. O. 
*d., G. 8. TTrft. 

Skr. “book,” Pr. II. xft^lT* and s0 iu TIiC fcm - 

i-> bow ever more common. 

SUr - “ hire,” II. B. O. id, P. S. 

Skr - “bead,” Pr. II. ^TT^TT* B. M. id., I*. 8- 

ykr * ‘ tumour,” Pr. *fr?^Tr- H. tftlH, 1». O. 1>. erf. 

Sindh i. uses tills affix, which in that language naturally 
results in 0 , ns descriptive of trades or occupations. Trumpp 
gives ns examples the following, formed by Siudlii out of its 
own modem materials; 
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^TifY “carpenter,” verb qT7J “to cnt.” 

^VOf “sawyer ” „ “ to split.” 

“diver,” „ JcfRl “ to dive.” 

\9 \* 

WPfY “seeker,” „ FJTirr “ to seek.” 

\» N \D 

In M. is irregular, having VfTg {/cm.) and («.). So 
also G. and Tret instead of JTfTx from TT^Tcfi. M. has also 
contrary to rule TRttg from hut, also Tfit#, which, as 

will he shown hereafter, is from a Skr. fem. form 'Wlf3WT. 
The feminines of the form in aka always end in Skr. in ika, 
c.g. ha!aka, “boy,” b Alik A, “girl.” The comparative neglect hy 
Af. of the long a is possibly duo to the fact that masc. nouns 
ending in short a, i.e. a mute, in that language, change the a to A 
in the oblique eases; thus from FIT “ a house,” FTTT VfT “ of a 
house,” FpfT ^ri “to a house,” so that the distinction between 
this class of nouns and that which ends in long a exists only in 
the nominative, and is thus of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Here also it may be admitted that, as the suffix efi ma y he 
added at will to all nouns in Prakrit, it is probable that many 
of the nouns ending in long a or 0 , which I lmVo hold to bo 
derived from Skr. oxytones, do in reality owe their final long 
vow' l to the fact that the word from which they are derived 
had in popular, though not in classical usage, a tacked on 
to it. This would account for Sanskrit barytones like «iYn, 
becoming tffaT. with long u. The difficulty, as 

already mentioned, is the existence of any nouns in a-« ; if ka 
is added to all nouns of the a-stem, why do not all end in A-o P 5 

(/3). The suffix TTdi appears also in a great many words of 
apparently modern origin, as well as in a few which can bo 
traced back to Sanskrit, most of which arc feminine. 

1 'll, ■ view is falcon, as I hnvo stated above, by Prof. Ilotmle of Benares, in 
Joti'ti. A .. 800 . Bengal, vul. sii. p. Mi The learned writer is not disposod to 
admit with me the iuduen- of the accent at all. There is, however, not only much 
that is difficult to understand in that essay, but much that requires further proof. 
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Some of these are pure appellatives, and if derived from 
Sanskrit feminines, all of which end in ^3TT, they must have 
lost the final long a, and changed the i into a , neither of which 
processes indeed are without a parallel, though it seems un¬ 
necessary to suppose that they have taken place here. Examples 
of such words are — 

H. “ a road ” (/.), P. M. B. O. id., G. (m.). 

W- “a gate” (m.) t and so in. ill except S. 

II. ^3^1 “a seat” (/.), and so in all blit S. G. writes• 

We find in Sanskrit and “a road,” as well as 

from a form of which, ^fcfcfiT, or from ^efi by change of 
the semivowel into the media, this word may have been derived. 

like all the neuters of its class (see Yol. I. § 80), is a 
formation from the root 'Qftz “ to split,” “to open,” though we 
cannot point to any actually used Sanskrit word from which to 
derive it. is quite a modern word from the verb 

concerning the origin of which see Yol. I. p. 179. 

Now comes a long string of words, all feminine, which 
express noises, pains, violent actions, and are liko our words 
thump, crack, bang, jingle, tingle, and the like. It is almost 
impossible to do more in any of these cases than refer the word 
111 a general way hack to some Sanskrit root. Tlio majority of 
them arc in all probability onomatopoetic. A s the same words do 
not occur in all the languages, I give each language separately, 
and add that every one of these words has its verb with the 
same meaning. I give the verb in the first few examples to 
show Low it is formed, the reader can supply tho rest, for 
himself. 

Hindi, “ stoppage" (’STCTRT “Go be stopped,” “ to 

restrain), paiu” “ to mlie”), “crush” 

“to crash,” “to fall with a crash”), “sprain,” “clang,” 

“pit-a-pat, “drunkenness,” “reeling,” “starting,” 
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f^psn-s, ^Isi, ^5?[qi, qiTTqi, all mean “glitter,” “(lash¬ 
ing-,” “crack,” “snap,” “start,” ^Jcfi “jerk,” f^tfi 

“wrangling',’’ “quarrelling,” Z^3v “twinge,” Z^li “harsh sound,” 
“crunch,” Z^cfi “throb,” “drip,” Zf3i “ ache,” f^Z^i “ amazement, J 
<pT3i “sob,” £v§cR, “ trembling,” ^cfj “rolling,” “wallowing,” 

“glare,” “ flutter,”“ twitter,” “ starting,” “flash,” TC&fi 

“ogle,” wf^fqi “bound,” “spring,” ti?iZ3i “hanging,” “dangling,” 
“flash,” “bound,” “gush,” “bursting,” “flash,” “glare,” 

^TZcTi “ topping.” 

Panjabi. Many of tlie same words as Hindi, as ^JZ3i> TgZ^ 

also ^TTf^, ZHIqi; and some words 
of its own, as “filth,” “scum,” f^cfi “pus,” “mucus,” 

“wink,” 'ZtZ^i “jugglery,” “hocus-pocus,” “crouching,” “skulk¬ 
ing,” \TOofi “-fear,” “dread,” “creaking” (of shoes), “fond¬ 

ness,” “ petting,”‘and others. 

Sindhi does not exhibit many words of this form, owing to its invariable 
rule of making all its words end in a vowel. Examples are (/.) 

“lustre,” ( /w 0 “caprice,” “ whim,”and a few others agreeing with 

Hindi, ns ^Z3i> etc.; but Sindhi, as will In -shown hereafter, 

has another form for words of this class. 

Marathi has ^3o^i “ glitter,” cf ^ “ hang!” “ crash !” “ shock,” 

“ copiousness,” xJZ^i “ liking,” “ taste for a thing,” tT§aR “ blow,” 
fWfi “twinge,” “jingle,” and x^efi “handful/’ SRcE 

“a dab,” or “mnss of mud,” “a splinter,” together with some 

of those that occur in Hindi. 

Gijarathi is, like Smdlii, not very partial to this form. Instances are 
“strut,” “swagger,” Z0T3i “ sob,” “shock,” Z^ “slur,” 

“ blot,” “ glitter, ’ 1035^ mid ggfflcfi “glitter ” 

Or if/a and Bengali have mostly the same words as Hindi, which need 
uot 1)0 repeated. 
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Irom the above lists have been excluded words of similar 
form, in which the qfi is organic, or a part of the root, as 
“staring,” ^cfj “shove,” “puff,” “piece,” “liind- 
ldnce. But under this head come miscellaneous words like 
( m ‘) “ square” (in all the languages), which is probably 
from Skr. The II. 4ff3R “starting,” as in ^fcfj 

to start up” (as a man suddenly aroused from sleep), is, it 
vould seem, contracted from a shortened form of Sanskrit 

^*1 \ “ surprise.” 

All these words being in fonn identical with the root of the 
' eT ai e raos l usually employed to form compound verbs with 
the addition of WRT, or other semi-auxiliaries, 

especially in Hindi, as ^ “it remained hanging,” vft^T 
“ tlie horse started (from fear),” t^cR f^qT 

ho dashed it against (the ground).” It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether in many cases they should not be rather considered as 
a part of the verb, than as nouns. 

Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, and to a less extent the other 
languages too, use also a closely allied form of this suffix, in 
which the final vowel is long, kd or ho . In many cases both 
orms exist, asm H. and XF&5\, G. and In 

mdhi this form is the favourite, and is u*cd almost to the 
exclusion of the other in Examples in that language arc 
the following: 

“ fear ”“ drend ”retching”“care,”“anxiety ” 
track, crash,” “ thunderpeal,” TUsgqff “ rattling,” “ pattering,” 
rumbling,” “ rub,”“fondness,” “taste,” 
hurst,” “ blast,” “ gust,” fjdlft id., 3J«|cft “ puff,” <ft “boil¬ 
ing, bubbling, * “trembling,” “rumbling,” “gurgling” 

qun eriug/’ “ shivering,” “ rustling,” TfilR'cft “ bubbling.” 

Tlu. other languages have also this form. Thus Hindi has 

aS Wdl ttS ***> and \*^cR T and It 

mcessaiy to give detailed examples, as in popular and 
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vulgar words like these no very strict canon is observed; some¬ 
times one form is used, sometimes the other. In 0. and B. the 
form in ^ is most common. 

(2). The suffix follows the analogy of In Tatsamas 

it retains the eft, in Tadbhavas the ^ goes out. Here, however, 
it is not left in the samo condition as because the dis¬ 
appearance of the ^ brings into contact i and o, and later i-\- u. 
In the case of aka, the result of the elision of h was a + 0 and 
a + a, in both of which cases the short a was easily absorbed by 
the long vowel; i, however, resists absorption, not being homo¬ 
geneous with the vowel following. What we really get is a 
double set of forms, of which one ends in long i t^, the other in 
or ^T. 

Taking first the form in t;, we are met by the difficulty that 
more than one Sanskrit termination results in §\ at least in 
II. T. B. and 0. For instance, there is the form ^ = 1;, as in 
Skr. ttrH, which is in all xr\H\ or x?wt; and again, Skr. 

In modern Wi't nr — ; as well 

as Skr. itself. Further, it must be observed that the suffix 
is in most cases a secondary suffix, so that a nolice of it 
would hardly come in here. The cases 1 shall now give are 
chiefly from the Skr. fern. T?K\, which, as mentioned above, 
belongs really to the ^ofi series. 

The best example of a bond-fute primary word of this form is 
the following: 

SUr.■JFrtflficfi “ pearl,” Pr. 0».), (M- In all 

the rest. (to.). 

In M. tho anuswara is a retention of the neuter form in 
Prakrit. 

The following are from feminine - in ^^TT: 

SUr. WfW “fly." 11. V. (/•). «>. 1>. M. *rnft> 

8 . flfia. 
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SUr. TfprBfiT “earth,” H. faff, Tiff, P. G. id., M. TIT eft, O. B. TTJ- 

€f> S. ftret 

Skr. “cucumber,” II. and so with slight phonetic 

variations, but with final i, in all. 

Skr. cSf^T “key,” H. B. efi^f, P. S. M. efi^, G. <>• 

^ " Cs V3 \0 

Skr. ^if^oRT “ chalk,” H. an<J so in all, but O. *nf%. 

Skr. ^Tf^RT “beard,” II. G. P. S. M. 

°- ^rfe, n. . 

Skr. -ftf^cRT “ rapeseed,” II. M. "dt^JT- 


Here \Ve may introduce a group of Marathi agents and 
adjectives, which, as derived from Tadbhava verbs, are primary, 
and appear to have originated from Sanskrit nouns in ika, by 
rejecting the k and hardening i into y. Such are— 


a borrower,’ 
laborious,” 
scraper,’* 

“ jeweller,** 

" prying,” 


verb “ to extract.** 

„ 44 to work.” 

„ *g*^g5rf “ to scrape.** 
„ “ to set jewels. 3 

„ t?35Ui fc to pry.’* 


in many of these the alternative form in long i is found, as 
etc., and in some cases the hitter is the only form 

m Use ' » " “o%nor of a field” (Skr. from “h 

^°id * (Skr. 

v 0 nuiy now dismiss ika till we come to the secondary 
ioinulious to which it more properly belongs. 

h', 1 - ^ is exactly similar to and ^efi, but its variou- 
I,,1IU> rau ^ K ' 11 and with greater accuracy, as the vowel : not 
so oadh con founded with other sufiixes. 

(a). The full form uka is retained only in Tatsamas. 

(p). I ho k is rejected, together with tho vowel which follows 
’> owl the .. lengthened in compensation. Words of this class 
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have almost always tlie sense of the agent, either direct or only 
very slightly metaphorical. Instances are the following : 


Hindi destroyer,' 

„ 44 spiller,” 

» " cutter,” 

Os 

„ 44 eater,” 

„ player,” 

» watcher,” 

beater,”,, 

, ^ToR 1 “ caller,” “ robber,” ,, 

,, “pusher,” “shover,” 

,, 3TTT? “ascetic,” “one who 

V* Ov 

shaves his head,” „ 

,, ijwj “wrestler,” „ 

„ ^1*1 “ waker,” „ 

Cs 

„ 44 metal caster,” „ 

O'. 

» f^TTS 44 spoiler,” „ 

, 44 sweeper,” “ broom,” 


verb 44 to destroy.” 

„ ^rTTT^T 44 to cause to descend,” I*. 
id. but in sense of “degraded,” 
M. id. “a passenger.” 

V. ^iT^n 44 tocuL” 

„ W*TT 44 to eat,” P. S. M. id., G. 
(adjective) “ destructive.” 

“to play.” 

— [Skr.Tlf^, H.'qf-<T“wnteh”], 
P. 

*?TT^T “to btrike,” P. S. id., G. 
(adjective). 

vgT^T 44 to shout,” P. id., O.li.^rpj . 
44 to shove,” P. id. 

44 to shave,” P. id. “a child 
whose head has been shaved for 
the first time.” 

44 to pull,” P. id. 
sn^I^TT 44 to wake,” P. id. 

'ST^rT 44 to cast metals,” P. id. 
fcRT^n 44 to spoil,” P. id. 
‘jJT^TT 44 to sweep,” and so in ull. 


In additio7i to the words noted above, Panjabi has also TTfS 
44 teaxcr,” xrnn^ 44 reader/’ 3fpc^ 44 prover,’’ 44 trier,” dipper,’ : ’ 


1 1)ulu is a rural form of T)akait (dacoit). The word is derived from tho verb “to 
shout,” bti m. ■ I he dacoits always shout and cull out at the entrance of the village they 
are about to plunder, whereby all tho inhabitants, being terrified, hide in their house., 
and the dacoits, who are generally quite as afraid of the villagers as the villagers of 
them, can plunder tho b>/uso they select without opposition. 








“adulterer,” “lasting,” from tnSTTTf “to tear,” 

“ to read,” <5jgijjT “ to test,” ^ftJJT “ to be immersed,” 
“to abduct,” “seduce” (Skr. ^■g^rrf), f^mfTJTT “to 
endure” (Skr. in the sense of not + destruction). In some 

of these, as TTFS1?, the radical vowel is lengthened, 

Cv Cs 

or even gunatized, a practice of which more examples will 
he shown under the Verb. 

From the habitual omission of the Gujaratis to distinguish 
between short and long u, it comes to pass that it is almost 
impossible to tell which of the words ending in u should cor¬ 
rectly be written with long u. As each word must he considered 
on its otvn merits, the dictionary is the fit place for the dis¬ 
cussion. TTT3, ^3rTT^, should probably be written with 

but in many others the point is doubtful. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact of the existence of the pratyaya u in 
Skr., which also has the sense of the agent, so that in a language 
which does not distinguish between the long and the short 
vowel, it becomes impossible to say whether we are dealing with 
f( > or wfor, or iika. The following list exhibits the most common 
words of the class: 1 


Verb “ to eat,” 

„ “ to sing,” 

to wander,” 

>» “ to spend,” 

„ “ to uuderslnml,” 

•• “ to till,” 

» ?rrg^ “ to sweep,” 

” “ to w ander,” 

<4 


eater.” 

4t singer.” 

“ wanderer.” 
“ spender.” 
^;jy5T “ intelligent.” 
“ cultivator.” 

“ broom.” 
r ‘ wanderer.” 


1 For this list 1 huvo to thank tho Rev. I. V. Taylor, of Ahmulubad, an accom- 
plishei.l Gujarati acholnr, and author of an excellent grammar of that langiyige, pub- 
hdied at the Irhh Mission Pres^, Surat, 1868. It is unfortunately written in 
Gujarati, bo th:it one is expected to know the language in order to loam it !• 
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Verb “to do,” qn^ “doer.” 

„ " to fill,” “ filler.” 

Of these are probably formed with u, and 

the rest with uka. The word is a hybrid from Persian 
“expense.” 

Sindhi lias many examples of this form ; the following art? 
the principal: 


?TP^ “ swimmer,” verb cTCHI “ to swim.” 


W\“ fugitive,” 

"TV breaker,” ,, 

*rn>r “ one who obeys,” ,, 

TM “dweller,” 

TO" goat” (i.c. “ browser”) „ 
^“beggar” 

vagabond,” „ 

“ patient,” „ 

%**“ fighter,” 

TfiTC “ robber,” 

<K 

^T5| “ destroyer,” „ 


“ to flee.” 

\* 

to break.” 
to obey.” 

TOJ“ to dwell.” 

TOT to put out (cattle) to graze.” 
ftprjg “ to beg.” 

^ “ to wander.” 

« to endure.” 

“ to tight.” 
tJ'gTJ “ to rob.” 

[Skr. “to kill”]. 


In the majority of cases it will be observed that the vowel of 
the root is lengthened or gunatized. Marathi does not employ 
this termination very largely, and I havo not found many 
instances worth quoting. Nor do Bengali and Oriya much 
tuvour it: a final long vowel is in no euse agreeable to the spirit 
' f these two languages ; and the forms in uso belong to the noxt 
class. 

Hindi has a few words of this form which are simple appella¬ 
tion as far as their present use is concerned, though, perhaps, by 
Borne fur-fetched and fanciful chain of metaphor, they may be 
capable of being resolved into ageuts. Such are : 
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Skr. ^TUT^iT “sand,” H. cfT^T, G. has also ^733, but O. ’^TTf^E S. 

^ <N ^ 

^T^T> B. =}T^ and °f%, probably from a Skr. form cfTfd'I hIT (sec 
remark on under ^). 

Skr. also aud “a bear,” H. M. id., O. 

Bhojpuri Hindi per metathmn W3T^T , if-p 5 i- 

Skr. Trr^^i (? Trr*p«) “maternal uncle,” H. *1731 > M. 2 *d., 3I73J* 

but B. mul P. T\mj, G. and S. ?nsff* 

( 7 ). Especially in 13. and O. tlie form ending in ^3^IT (often 
shortened to ^ 3 ^ in 0.) prevails, and in Hindi also this form 
is frequently found, particularly in words denoting occupation 
or trad'\ In Bengali it is ordinarily written ^TSTT, but in this 
ease, as in many others, the ^ is merely a fulcrum for the 
following vowel, and is not pronounced. In this class are in¬ 
cluded many simple appellatives, and numerous words for which 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a Sanskrit origin. 
Examples arc : 

Bengali “fisherman,” O. and H. ^ 1 , also 

written *Bp7, P. S. “a fishing-boat,” G. - 

[Probably from an unrecorded Skr. form iRTMcR.] 

v» 

Bengali “pimp,” O, and H. (chiefly as a 

u*rrn of abuse), M. *7^7. [The classical Skr. is *7^7£, but wc must 
'Uppohe a form *770 or from *7;j “ to hire,” i.q. one \tho hire? out 

women ; of. our English whore , German Hare , Ang.-Sax. hure, with hyrt > 
hrurr, “reward,” “hire.”] i 

Bnip.li .. skewer,” verb %^ “to stick.” 

Bengali 3^^ « stake,” verb id. 

Bengali .. postman,” verb “ to call.” 

Bengali andif^f •< palm of hand,” verb ^Tl '& “ to stroke,”” lick.” 

Bengali “widower,” probably connected with ^t*I “a stick,” 

V* 

'/•'/. “a withered brunch,” ••fruitless,” O. -gi^T- 
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Bengali XTJ^TT “ glutton,” from tT£ “ belly.” 

Bengali “pungent sauce,” verb ^*J7vT “to burn.” 

Bengali 1 “cast in a mould.” 

Bengali “ snarling.” 

Bengali ^Tpjpjy “watery.” 

Oriya lias, besides those mentioned, SfTcJp^ “full of holes,” 
from 5TT3o “a net ;” “bachelor,” probably from mfg “a 

.stick (see %|psrr above); “a fool;” “honeyed, 1 ” 

from “ honey;’’ “a drunkard,” from ^ “wine;” 

*rPv3JT “abearer,” from Skr. ^ “to bear,” “a load ;” 

"an oil-bottle, from “a reed” (oil being generally carried 
in a joint of bamboo); vjjcg^r “a big nos£,” from “nose ;” 
“a clod,” “a kind of rice,” etc. 

Many of these words are secondary forms, if we have regard 
to the ride which holds that only nouns derived directly from 
verbs are to be considered as primitives; but in words whose 
derivation is admittedly obscure, it seems unnecessary to keep 
up this distinction. 

In Hindi there arc often two forms of the 6 nme word, ju 3 t as 
wc saw in aka. Thus wo have and ^ 3 ^and 

and in many cases there is only the form in ud, as in 
“one who files,” from “a file,” or^cPTT “tofile;” 

mentioned above, and many others. In Bhojpuri Hindi 
the termination aci is added capriciously to all nouns whatsoever, 
and as we cannot suppose an origin from a form in nka for all of 
them, we must be content to see in this practice merely another 
instance of the common rule that a form, when once introduced 
into a language, is extended to all sorts of words with which 
it has no legitimate connexion. Thus we hear the peasant of 
Tirhut and Champ&ran use the following forms: 

%WT “ slave,” Hindi 
?*V3IT “plough,” „ 
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“son,” Hindi i^T. 

“house,” „ etc. 

(4). dka. —Connected with, this suffix is a form dku, wliicli 
^PP^ars principally in Sindhi, and to which, wiih elision of 
frump ^ refers a common form in Sindhi du ,-ii which, the final 
u 1S ^ en S tll nned. It is clear, however, from the structure of 
other parts of . T 0r ds iu Hindi which end in his form du, that 
they are not derived’ from dka, bn 1 ' from causil verbs, in which, 
as I have explained lt^ y 0 p fr § GO, tie ay a, which is the 
characteristic of the causa d { n Skr., is okuiged through du into 
(l> *° w ^ich the long u representing ^e suffix ulca is appended; 
thus we get — 

^Pf 7 ?Tlvpf “to coax,” 1 H. “a coaxer,” “wheedler.” 

“to feed” [crus, of ^T^TT “to eat”], H. “feeder.” 

^T’TT “to cause to ily” [cans, of “to %”], H. 

■•'pcnd-tliriit ’ (“one who makes the money fly”), P. id., S. id. 

to earn” [a quasi-causal or nominal verb from ^fTPFy “work”], 
H ’ “a worker,” “bread-winner,” P. id., M. id. 

^T^TMT “to make clear” [caus. of “to see,” Skr. *p^t], H. 

an indicator,” also as adj. “significant,” “perceptible.” 

“to detain” [cans,of “ to remain”], II. (adj.) 

“durable,” “stationary,” P. id. 

^T38T«n ‘to cause to be set” (jewels) [caus. of 3nT*TT “to set jewels”] 

^31^? jewelled,” “studded with gems,” P. id., S. id. 

to travel” [unused irreg. caus. from ^T3T “road”], H. 

“ traveller,” p. fa 

^gT^TRT “to melt” [caus. of “to be melted”], II. “a 

liquefier,” “ solvent.” 

M. one who is inveigled away” (wife or servant), from 

“ to take away.” 

1 Carnal c.f an unuscj ■■ to dip,” .. 


to waver,” i.q. “to cause to waver.’* 
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This class is exceedingly numerous, especially in H. and P. • 
m act, a word 0 f this form might he made from every causal 
in the language, and would probably be understood by all classes. 

8 dlcUo ° ariw do not give every word, perhaps because t 1 - 
compilers do not happen to have met them in writings. 

Instances of nouns in da in Sindhi which Trumpv refers to 
&ku are the following: 


“ iiveller,” from T^T!T “ tr remain.” 
tJEOTHR “pulltr,” „ “to pull.” 

f%#T3i “wearisone,” „ “to tire.” 

twrar “a destroyer” “ to destroy.” 

“ saleable,” „ “ to be sold.” 

^2T35 “ an ill-wisher,” „ fq^TTf << to curse.” 

VJ 


0f tbese words, however, may be regarded as formed 

by uJca from the causal, as the word “to be wearied/' 

“ t0 be tired b y any one,” is in use, and is its causal; 

and the same may be suggested of most of the others. Sindhi 


does in 


many cases retain the k ; 
fans “a receiver,” vei 
fWTcJi “a drinker,” „ 

“dweller,” ,, 

“sleeper,” „ 

“ tamed,” „ 


as, for instance— 

•b “to take.” 

“ to drink.” 

T?OT “ to dwell.” 

“sleep" (Skr. fa 5 ( 7 ). 
“ to tame.” 


But there are many instances in Sindhi, in addition to those 
given above, in which the form du is undoubtedly from the 
causal, as 


JJiJT if “a shirker,” verb “to miss,” “evade,” causal of TOOT 

to be missed.” ^ 


1 Although thin verb now means “to devour,” yet 
whows that it bud at one time the meaning “ to take,” 
to r deriva ive from IJjg, luu-ly, 


its origin (from Skr. 
which has now attached iudf 






Wra “extravagant,” verb “to spend,” causal of “to 

l)e spent.” 

jprra “ deliverer,” “ to deliver,” causal of WZW “ to escape.” 

In Hindi this suffix takes usually the form dk ; as far as niv 
inquiries have gone, I am not aware of any forms in dii in 
Hindi which can he referred to dku ; they appear all to he 
1 kc TOg'jTTC?, f^TTO, and the rest, derived from causal verbs, 
and the d belongs to the verb, and not to the suffix. Instances 
ol dka ~ dk are the following : 

Hindi “a flier,” “a bird that has just begun to fly.” 

» " a swimmer.” 

>» “ hissing sound.” 

» 3T3T3i “speed,” “hurry” (literally “being swept along,” from 
“ to sweep ”). 

»» “quarrelsome.” 

Most of these have also a form with the long final d, as 
^l^l^iT, *T3TofiT. and it is difficult to distinguish them from 
formations in which the long d represents the causal; thus 
and qTRiT “crash,” cTST^R and TFSTOT “thud,” OTT* 
“ clink,” seem to he from the causals qZT^T> fFSHTT, and 
where the final k represents aka, not dka ; and it 
^ill he seen that the sense of agency is as much obscured in 
nouns of this form as it is in the cognate forms 
and tlic like, given under aka. 

Gujarati, like Siudhi, has this form in frequent use: 

“lo fly,” “one who makes the money fly,” “a 

spendthrift.” 

^3 “ t0 eu “ enduring.” 

“to shape,” “that may he shaped or moulded.” 

“to be mounted,” “rideable” (a horse). 
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^”4 “to fight,” “fighter” 

“to quarrel,” “quarrelsome” (this word is rare). 

(Tqcj “to he hot,” ffcrr^and FITTS “hot-tempered,” “irritable” 

The only one of the above which can be referred to uha with 
a causal is the others have no causal sense, but are 

either agents, or adjectives with a secondary meaning, and in 
one or two cases even, as, for instance, in ^RT3, the 

meaning is passive, like that of the Latin part, in - ndus, as 
faciendus, etc. 

(o). uha is a rare termination in Sanskrit, and is not traceable 
m any of the modern languages except Marathi and Gujarati, 
and in the former its presence is to be ascribed more to the 
habit which, this language possesses, of lengthening the final 
syllable, concerning which see § 50. 

Instances are the following : 

tJTTRj “sample,” “taste,” Skr. ^|T|J “to select.” 

' “frog,” „ ??ir|c?i, i.e. J- 

“ teasing,” from “ to tease,” Skr. 

“remembering,” „ “toremember”(peril,ipsSki 

with in sense of ‘ abiding ”). 

*TRP^3i “wakeful,” Skr. id., from + ^cfi. 

“ stopping,” from “ to stop.” 

As this suffix is especially used in forming diminutives, it 
will be more appropriately considered under the head of 
secondary formations. 

A Gujarati instance, written with the short u, is cfTTOcfi 
“carriage,” “ deportment ” “behaviour,” from “to be¬ 

have,” but this is evidently a modern word, probably borrowed 
irom Marathi, and bringing with it tho TIf of the Marathi in¬ 
finitive, which has no place in G. itself. If we derive 
from we must treat the TTf as part of the suffix, a Taylor 
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does, which is erroneous. It is really Moreover, 

the form of the word with the combination ^ is that of a very 
modern Tadbhava, and the meaning is one of a somewhat 
secondary kind, so that, all things considered, the word can 
hardly be admitted as genuine Gujarati; and as I find no other 
example of the kind, I am induced to conclude that this suffix 
is, except in Tatsamas, confined to Marathi. 


§ 10. The last of the -a stems is fra. Words formed with 
this suffix indicate the instrument. In the majority of instances 
the ^ goes out, leaving only the t (see examples in Yol. I. p. 
3o<). Some words, however, preserve both letters by splitting 
the nexus, and Sindhi, as a rule, substitutes Z, which is pro¬ 
nounced tr, and as such is to be regarded merely as a peculiar 
method of writing. This class contains a large number of 
common words, some of which are extant in two form3, the 
earlier Tadbhava and the later Tatsama; thus, while rfa, 
^ are in common use, Chand invariably writes cjcl, WT, 
and from the Sapta^ntakam we know that the r was dropped as 
early as Prakrit. {Sindhi has a class derived from the stems in 
this suffix when preceded by % and forming in Sindhi 
or ^ ; thus: 


“a musical instrument,” 
“ a beast of burden,” 


verb “to sound.” 

„ “ to carry.” 


But there are not, I believe, any parallel instances in other 
languages, except those already given in the First Volume. 


§ 11. Much interest attaches to the stem which comes next 
in our list, both on accoimt of the widespread and deepseated 
ramifications which it exhibits, and becauso one of its develop¬ 
ments is of the highest importance in the elucidation of the 
mystery of genders in some of the languages. The suffix : n 
question is technically known as , ?T^; but its effect is to add 
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■^Tf a to the root of a verb, so as to produce abstract nouns, or 
nouns denoting the idea involved in the verb ; as “ to 
endeavour,” “effort/ 3 Closely connected with it is WS, 
also leaving ^7, which only differs from ZT^ in the class of 
verbs to which it is added, a distinction not at all important to 
our present inquiry, and not of very much moment even in 
Sanskrit. The Pandits, being rather oppressed with the amount 
of idle time on their hands, have employed themselves in mul¬ 
tiplying useless distinctions, which in this busy age wo are 
forced to disregard. The suffix d, whether technically classed 
as or is practically the feminine suffix of the majoritv 
of nouns whose masculines in a have been discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding sections. It is important, however, to note that Sanskrit 
masculines in a form their feminines both in a and in i ; and as 
the rules for the adoption of the one or the other termination 
are somewhat intricate, dictionary-makers in most cases add 
the prat y ay a in brackets: to wit, ZT^or when the fem, is 
in a, ^x^when it is in L 

In Tatsamas this suffix, of course, remains, as “worship,” 
“ thought,” and the like. In Tadbhavas it is invariably 
shortened to a , which is, as before noted, mute for practical 
purposes in all the languages except Sindhi. This suppression 
of the long vowel is, in cases where a double consonant pre¬ 
cedes, compensated for in the usual way by the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. A few instances have been given in 
Yol. I. p. 182; but i s the question is really one of tho forma ¬ 
tion of the stem, it v ill be better to give a full list in this place ; 
and as the words now quoted are of very frequent occurrence, 
the exhibition of a considerable number will be useful, for ihe 
sake of the individual words as much as for the rule itself. For 
our grammar-writers, being more of the rule-of-thumb :orfc of 
people than philologists, have, especially in Marathi, been much 
oxoreined on this point, in their endeavours to account for the 
fact that tin - majority of these words are feminine. They seoni 
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to consider that the final consonant has been the deciding 
element in the matter/ and lay down, or attempt to lay down, 
rules for each letter ; as, for instance, that final Z is feminine and 
iinal ^ masculine, evidently not being aware that neither ^ nor 
o ha\c anything to do with the matter, but that the words in 
’tthich those letters now appear as finals are derived from Skr. 
words ending in d, which has been absorbed, leaving the pre- 
» cediu o consonant, no matter what it be, as a final; and the 
cause of these words being feminine is not any peculiarity in- 
herent in the consonant, which has now, as it were by accident, 
become final, but results from the words having been feminine 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit. For the rule holds good for the 
m [ lu 8 rou p, as well as for their Romance and Teutonic 

cousins, that the gender of the ancient mother speech is faith- 
hfil} preserved, in spite of all changes. In German much of 
the difficulty which foreigners experience in determining the 
would be removed were they better acquainted 
^ ith the ioims of the Old High German. “ Gender was, in the 
o 4cr language, easily recognizable from the form and method 
0 dl( tension of the word itself. When once we know the full 
Old German inflexion of a substantive, we can have no further 
oubt as to its gender. In our modem speech, however, these 
maiks ot gender have to a great extent been worn away and 
obliterated. Compare, for instance, ‘ dcr Dorn’ (mase.) and 
as Horn (neuter), ‘der Wind’ and ‘das Land/ ‘dcr Vogel’ 
“ ,lU aic ‘ AiituL oti*, with the Gothic equivalents thaurn-us and 
fntur,f > r nt'/-s aix d latM } and ncthla , ‘der Same’ (or 

Sam<m )> Sun&Q> aud^lSf Ent[ ">’ ' vith * he Old-Hij 

Gcinian satno, aJuda, enfi.” 1 j u 8 * mie wa y hi tho modern 
Aryan hi 

and hdt feminine 


our doubt as to why '‘hit: sb ,uld bo mascxilim 


d«nt-a$ and 

8 h<Hhic declomioiu 


18 removed when we look b 


ck to the Sanskrit 


nirtd n 'pectively. It would bd wcU if tho8e who 


Svrac/ir, vol. i. p. 443. 


l-o tho forma 


f ‘t p. U6 of tho snrao volum 
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■write our Indian Dictionaries for us would put the original 
word in a bracket for our guidance. Unfortunately they do not 
usually know the original themselves. 

ily list, which is only a specimen, and by no means ex¬ 
haustive, is as follows ; it consists of Skr. feminines in d, 
irrespective of the praty/pyas by which they are considered by 
native grammarians to be formed : 

Skr. “wool,” H. P. S. gvf, but G. gig is n. 

Skr. “bedstead,” H. gig, t=IT3, P. , S. tgg, G. M. VfTg. 

skr. ^frtrr “iguana, ” H. ritf. p. s. id., G. 

Skr.^i^T “shadow,” H. ^T, W\ P. ». 

Skr. “leg,” H. G. M. id., P. S. 

Skr. “tongue,” H. sffar, P. G. M. id., S. fgflj. 

Skr. “dub-grass,” H. c£cf. 

Skr. g^T “vine,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. “ sleep, ” H. P. id; S. favr, G. M. . 

Skr. ift^T “pain,” H. xftg, Old-H. tftT> P- also and in the 

rest 

Old Hindi confounds g and ^; thus Chand writes: 


sfr srrfa ?TTfT (1 

ntfa ii 


“"Who knows, 0 mother! the pain of a barren woman? 

The dart of a rival wife pierces the bj^, j»>_ p r p ^ ^8 

Skr. ?nm “mother,” Old-H. *T* in the Udc allQV0 quoted , ordi . 
muUy »TT, and GT3 

Skr. *G^T “K ar >‘ nd » M and q, „ 135 . 

8k,W“^ n ^ p (J M W>8 ^ 

SKr- ^ TCjr < Wid V H. G. M. O. B. id., P. x~g S. T*T (see 
Vol. 1. p. 299j. 

skr. Ttgf “streak,. p. G . id., M. X.f. 
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The Sindhi ^ means the first streak of down on tlie cheeks 
of a Young man, and may he derived from in the same 

sense that the Persian and Urdu poets use “line” in the 

sense w ^iskers or moustache. Thus, to take an illustration 
from a popular Indian poet, Wali says: 

^ M J 

u The moustache fears the mirror, 

As the thief fears the watchman.” 1 

Skr ‘ “shame,” H. *TT51, G. M. O. and Old-B. id., P. tjTSsT, S. 
TUe f,,r,u is also in common use. 

No-, «kick,” H. t^TcT, B. O. M. G. id., P. <3tT, S. B. 

also srnq-. 

Skr. “rein,” H. cjyjj, ai ,d so j„ a n. 

3J TT51 qr-T II 

^ faWR ^ ^rf 5TPT II 

AVlu-n Pnthuaj the King turned rein, 

c heavens stood still, the earth trembled, and the earth-serpent.” 

—Chaml, iV. it. xx. 33 . 

Sf “ ,or “heaven,” f%TT»r^T = “skv,” 
out gv “ falling to pieces,” and «H*l is the ser- 

miy \ j K ^ Ulrl 2 a > supports the earth on his head; or we 
‘ ' anf i to be separated parts of a compound 

“ tbe earth-serpent.”) 

Skr * “*P<!ech,” H. P. O. id y M. also, but rare, 8. ^iffi 

skl - f^T “ aigle mnrnu-los,” H. P. M. B. 0. id. 

* Sl ' r ‘ “ bc<1 ’” n. 5l5|, P. id., G. M. 5131- 

Pag ° 8 ’ llno 13 » of M - Garcia do Tossy's beautiful edition of YVuli (Paris, 1831). 
^ol. n, 
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Skr. “hall,” H. ^TT^f, P. STTO G - M - ^T35» B - °- (vulgarly) 


Wt«(- 

Skr. fui«rtT “ stone,” II. p. ftras, s. m. ift&s, b. ftps, 
O. f%35. 


This word in the modern languages is generally restricted to 
the meaning of a peculiarly shaped flat stone on which spices 
are ground for the native dish “curry.” In Sindhi, however, 
it means a “ brick.” 


Skr. 1TTTJT “elephant’s trunk,” H. TT£, P. #3, S. *rfS, M. ^T, 
G. B. O. 7T5, G. also ^ and 

Skr. “ evening,” H. P. *bj, S. but also 

*i^t, o. w\*[, M. id., B. 0. 


Nearly all of the words in the above list retain the feminine 
gender throughout all the languages; but this point will be 
more fully dwelt on in the next chapter (see § 36). 

Besides words of the class given above, there is an extremely 
numerous class consisting of abstract nouns, which may be 
formed at will from infinitives of all verbs by dropping the 
final syllable, and they then convey the sense inherent in 
the verb. Thus in Hindi TRVW “ to heat ,” and TTTT “ a beat¬ 
ing.” Thus they say oft ♦TTCJ “he beat me a 

great beating.” It would not be correct to say that these 
abstract nouns were derived from the infinitive; on the contrary, 
iu respect of formation, they stand on the same level with it. 
Tim original Sanskrit root tfcg, for instance, forms two nouns; 
by adding (^T) it forms the abstract Tlt^T “pain,” and by 
adding or Z (^*T) it forms “the act of paining”; 

from the former wo got “pain” from the latter, 

“to pain,” infinitive of the verb. 1 


1 See } 0, (1). (j9), feminines in ale. 
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Some few of the commoner pairs of words may here he set 
down. 


Hindi “ a beating,” 
.. ^3 “ a running, 3 

» WT “ an error,” 

» ^TS “ rising,” 


TTPC^fT “ to beat.” 
3nr3«rr “ to run.” 
JJ5TSJT “ to err.” 
^*IT “ to ascend. 3 


» ■^T9T^i “ a stopping,” “ to be stopped.” 

It is these abstract nouns which are used with a long list 
of auxiliary verbs to make the compound verbs so common in 
all the seven languages, as <rtT “to kill,” 

“ to mount upon a seat,” and the like. In Sindhi all the verbs 
are capable of being used as abstract nouns by the rejection 
of the final syllable of the infinitive : as in these instances from 
Trurapp. 1 

“ wakefulness,” “ to be awake.” 

TRnf u pardon,” IJJ “ to pardon.” 

“ strength.” “ to be strong.” 

In Marathi also there are numerous abstract nouns of this 
sort, .with which may he joined the corresponding words in 
Gujarati. 


M.^1*1“adherence, v ««n“toadhere.” G. and 

>» HT “fullness,” *nfirj "to fill” „ ^[T „ 

^nr^r “motion,” “ to move.” „ „ xTT^ 

\» 

” running” u to run.” „ (poet.). 

Instances may also be found in quantities in tbo other lan¬ 
guages, but it is unnecessary here to adduce them. The 
formation of these abstract nouns in some cases necessitates 
the lengthening of the radical vowel of the root, and in cases 
where that vowel is i or a, it is changed into the guna vowe l. 


1 Sindhi Grammar , p. 
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This process is more clearly seen in Sindhi than in the other 
languages; thus we have— 

fJTC “snatching.” <<to snatc ^«” 

“ error,” “ to err.” 

vs \i 

Thus also in Hindi, where the verb corresponds to an 

abstract noun *TTC, and to xiR; to 5*^; and 

to As usual in these languages, there are very 

many of these abstract nouns which it is difficult to trace back 
to any Sanskrit root; the principle, however, is the same in all: 
when once established in the popular mind, it was by degrees 
extended to words in which it had no business to appear. 

§ 12. The group of stems ending in i consists principally 
of i, niy and ti. The former added to verbs composes abstracts 
or appellatives ; but the final short i is in most cases rejected in 
the modern languages, except Sindhi. Thus, taking all three 
suffixes together: 

Skr. “ fire,” H. M. G. id., P. B. ^Tlf^T^T and 

\» 

s. -^nfTr, o. ftp* fur nftnr. 

Skr. “hurt,” H. fT^T, S. frfiij, O. id. and M. 

Skr. Ijfw “earth,” H. WIT, W, P. id. and S. W, W^, O 

wt^f. Wt, M. T£5T, B. WW, 0. id. and 

Skr. Ufa “ ni g Ut »” H * TTcT, P. G. M. id.,S . Tift, B. 0. and JJQ . 

►See also examples in Vol. I. p. 31* r >, as and 

the like. 

Skr. “ soug*,” H. and so iu all hut S. % (»*.). 

Skr. ^nfff “caste,” H. SIR, and so in all, but S. B. O. snfft. 

Skr. <gfB“ memory,” II. P. HR. 

Skr. ?rf?I “ opinion,” H. Hcl* P. *V., and so iu all, though ^frj is used 
iu literature. 
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In this class also tho gender depends upon that of the 
Sanskrit, and has nothing to do with the consonant which mav 
happen to be left final by rejection of the vowel. 

In Sindhi there is a class of words, not very extensive, 
iormed with the suffix ti, which expresses abstract nouns, 
having also a verb of the same meaning. Trumpp’s instances 
(Grr. p. 49) are : 

“ expense,” verb ^cjTpjt * to spend.” 

^nrfTT “ pleasure,” „ “to please.” 

^fcT “remission,” „ “to remit” (Old-H. xp§«n- 

Mod.-H. 

“ behaviour, ” » I*TCJ“togo.” 

So also the double noun ^qf?f (literally, “coming and 

going”) “income and expenditure.” 

In the other languages the short final i is generally rejected ; 
when retained, it is mostly lengthened to L An example of the 
former is the curious H. word or ^cf, which now' means 

“ brokerage,” “ commission.” This occurs in Chand. I. 3, in the 
form and with the meaning probably of “increase/* 

There is no modern verb from which it can be derived; but it 
is perhaps ro be referred to the Skr. root ridh, “ to increase.” 
through a form In the other languages the corresponding 

word is S. (/.), G. (/), M. WT, 0.13. WSTf. 
ith long i we have — 

H. P. xfejeft “profit,” “ rise of prices,” from “to rise,” M. id., 

“ ris V’ “advance,” S. O. B. id. 

H. “TTfrft “assessment,” from option “to he attached,” M. <'• 

^c! (/) “intimacy,” S. B. O. <sn»rf?T> 

H. “ movement,” from xp5t*TT “to move,” M. id, “influence." 

vWcft? S. “custom,” “habit,” <>. 13. id. 

M. P.“settlement,”from “to dwell,” M. 
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S. with totally uncalled for anusivara and softening- of cf to 

probably induced by a belief that the word was the feminine of the present 
participle active, as in English “ a dwelling,” O. B. id. 

H. “filling,” “completion,” 1 from “to fill,” P. id., M. 

Wit G. id., S. O. B. VTrff. 

The words of this form arc not, however, universally com¬ 
posed by the addition of the suffix f?f; for instance, IT. 

“ the earth,” is from Slcr. “the supporter.” This 

suffix is commonly, but erroneously, added to Persian words, as 
“ deficiency,” from & “less.” Here may also be men¬ 
tioned those two excessively common vulgarisms “jdsti” and 
“parwasti” so perpetually in the mouths of the lower classes. 

Par (cast}, meaning “ protection,” “favour,” is used instead of 
the correct Persian pancamh , and is perhaps derived from 

the participle pancasta, “ protected.” But “jdsti,” which 
is used instead of aobj ziyd'da, “more,” defies analysis; and I 
have never heard any attempt to account for it: it is perhaps 
in some way corrupted from zhjudaU. 

The labial vowel is found throughout every branch of these 
languages in strict parallelism to the palatal, here also it is so; 
there are stems in u, nu, tu, and ru. They present, however, no 
particularly noteworthy peculiarities. Common examples are 
as follows: 

Skr. f^P<g “a drop,” IT. cf^T, f^t, P. S. M. 

t*’ t*> G - ts.> B °- 

Skr. “wind,” II. =TR, *nt, B. ^T#, O. cfT*, M. cfR, G. 

S. P. ^T3. 

V 

Skr. =mr “arm,” H. qftf, P. S. id., G. M. id. and 5JTF. 

B. O. WTf • 

• Vulgarly used for 4< cnlinting in a regiment,” “engaging in a service.” with 
cJ^«TT when used of the person who hires or engages the soldier, and with IfPJT 
when speaking of tho eohlior himself. 
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The general rule for these groups is that the final short 
vowel is in a majority of cases rejected by all the languages 
except Sindhi; and when retained., is generally lengthened. 
Cases occur in which i is substituted for v, as in bindi for rindu. 
Of the common suffix or I treat in § 1G, because there 
are some peculiarities in its use which render it both uncertain 
in origin and partial in application. None of these suffixes are 
used in the modern languages as additions to verbal roots, so 
that they do not come under the head of genuine modern 
primaries. 

§ 13. As in the case of words ending with the short vowels 
of the labial and palatal organs, there is a tendency to lengthen 
in order to preserve them, it is natural that the nouns ending 
in the corresponding long vowels should, as a rule, retain them. 
Long ^ is the termination of a number of different classes, 
which will be detailed in § 18 (1), and in the next chapter 
(see Chap. II. § 33), where the subject comes more fully 
under discussion with reference to gender. Long n is repre¬ 
sented in 

Skr. “wife,” H. cTC, P. M. S. cffL B. O. Xfy, <i. 

CN. 

TSffi ; these three, being careless of quantity, shorten the vowel. 

The monosyllable H “eyebrow,” undergoes considerable 
changes, as IL m, r. ww. S. introduces its favourite i in 
while 0., on the other hand, inserts v in G« 

M. and are probably derived from some formative, 

rather Ilian from ^itself. earth,” has been illustrated 

above, under (S 12). 

§ 14. The termination ^ of a largo class of nouns in Sanskrit 
where it is preceded by 71, represents an older form ^STt^, the 
of which, though rejected in the Sanskrit nominative, still sur- 
vi ves in s\*ch Old-llindi forms as a doer,” and is found 
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in all the oblique cases of the Sanskrit noun. At p. 165 of 
Yol. I. these words were somewhat cursorily noticed. It may 
therefore be as well to examine the whole subject more fully 
here. 

As the noun in all the modern languages takes its form from 
the nominative case of Sanskrit, and omits entirely the gram¬ 
marian's fiction of a separate base-form, it woidd be expected 
that in this class of stems the groundwork would be the 
nominative in a, as but this is the case, strictly speak¬ 

ing, only in Tatsamas. The large and important clas3 of 
words denoting relationship and professions exhibits numerous 
different forms. 

In Prakrit there are several systems; the simplest and com¬ 
monest is the substitution of dro for ri, as ‘‘husband/ 5 

>Skr. In this case the Prakrit merely perpetuates the true 

old Aryan nominative, rejecting the corruption which has 
taken place in classical Sanskrit into ri, From the analogy 
of the cognate forms in allied languages we seo this, as Latin 
da (dr, Greek Scorrjp, which postulate a Skr. ddtdr; the final o 
in Pr. arises from its custom of requiring a vowel-ending, which 
leads it to attach a vowel to Skr. nouns ending in a consonant 
fVar. iv. 6, 8), or to reject the final consonant itself. Flora 
this form arises the Old-Hindi form quoted above, still 

in use in modem Panjabi ^rnT and S. 

Prakrit follows the Sanskrit in shortening the vowel in the 
familiar and much used words denoting relationship, fxffi 
“father,” >*Trf “brother, 55 WFRTrJ “son-in-law. 55 which stand 
for fq<TT, **TrTT, ^n*Uf!T, respectively, as is shown by their 
making in the other cases not fxjTTTTH’ e f c - Thus also, 

while Lat, has dafor , datdrem , it has pater, patron ; and Greek 
cr^rijp, Barjjpa, but 7 raT)]p, 'jrarepa, and irarpo ?; Prakrit lia i 
^TnRTT^Tlf (Yar. v. 45). In those words, how 
ever, there is also tho contracted form and this 

is apparently tho only form permissible in the corresponding 






fominine (*ffc!p “ mother,” which makes *TT^T. This 
latter is the form in use in Pali, as ftcfT, *UcTT, WTh 1 In the 
oblique cases comes out a form in u, thus 

Norn. Plural ^Tguft for Skr. SpriT^ . 

Instr. Sing’. aprPOT » *PTT- 

Loc. Plural ^ „ 3T<jT| (Var. v - 33 )- 

This rule is not extended by Vararuchi to nouns of relation¬ 
ship, though in Pali the u form occurs in the genitive sing, and 
plur. as WrJW, 2 pi. f^T, *TTrtf, ctc - 

There are then in the mediaeval or Prakrit stage three types 
of this class of nouns: first, that in dro, shortened in nouns 
of relationship to aro ; second, that in d ; third, that in w. 
No one of these forms runs through the whole series, or is 
found in every case of the noun, except perhaps the first. 
When discussing the phonetic changes of (Vol. I. p. 159), 
it was shown that, though this vowel migrates into u but rarely, 
and principally in words which already have a labial consonant 
adjoining or preceding the vowel, yet. that in the modem, and 
probably to a great extent in the medimval languages also, it 
was often pronounced as ru 9 so that we might expect to find 
thr. formation in u somewhat common in the modem languages. 
The PaYi y/Au, kbAtu, etc., may thus be taken to have 

arisen from pitru, the vulgar pronunciation of pilri, though it is 
also possible to derive them from pifaru, shortened from pitciro • 
lhis hitter derivation is, however, rendered leis probable by the 
fact that Pali lias this nominative in u for words which rota in 
the older and fuller form dro, as kattu, for “doer j” sath '-i, 
for “ rulor/* where the elision of the tong vowel would 

seem to be too violent a supposition, 

1 Orammairo Palie do Kaccttyana, par. M. E. Sonar t, Joirnul Asiatiquo, sixth ecr. 
v •-»!. xvli. p. 220. It is Kncodyona’s second chap, on nouns rule 30. 

: IK ii. 40. 
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In the modem languages the termination u or u is common. 
Examples are: 

Skr. fqH “father,” P. S. ftp3, and occasionally in Old-H. 

Skr. “mother,” P. ^TTS, ?TP3, JTP3, *nt, HT, S. *nT3. 

Skr. Sfcng “brother,” P. W3T, S. Ujr3> M. 

Skr. «rjr “ grandson,” M. SJffT, H. «n<ft. 

<s O'. 

The other languages, however, have ^ in some cases, as in 
H. 3*rf;, ^TtHt, etc. The w T ord for a “ barber” may be intro¬ 
duced here. In classical Skr. its form is but this is said 

to be from an older form srrfWT for agent of 

causal of , in the Sense of “ to cleanse.” 1 It becomes »TP3T 
in M., but in all the other languages, except B. and 0., 
which retain the form srifarT. Marathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
are, it will be seen, the languages which mostly affect this form 
. in u. Hindi generally exhibits that in l or a. It is followed in 
most in the word below. Skr. “ worshipper,” PI. 

and so in all, M. also HaJTTT ,%nd S. Wr<t. The latter is 
referred by Trumpp, erroneously as I think, to the suffix dm 
(see § 15). The Prakrit form would, we may suppose, be 
or 

ibis is again one of those cases whore confusion arises irom 
three or four different pratyayas, ttAoso fanru* were quite * 
distinct in Sanskrit, having Jy phonetic changes all come to 
have the same fomr m the modern languages. Thus a word 
ending in u or u may either eomo from the pratyaya u, as 
kum, “a door,” 0 : from uka, as Jcdtu, “cutter,” or from uka, 
as jdjaru, u watchful,” or from rt, as ndtu, “ grandson.” It is 
not possible in each case to decide which of these terminations 
is the true one ; and in many cases it may bo safely asserted, that 

In all the ceremomc. of tho Hindu religion in the present day a preliminary 
shaving by the barber is 1 neoessary part of the purification w hich must be 
goue by the celebrant. 
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it or u having come to be considered the usual termination for a 
large class of words of agency, the vulgar tacked it on to all 
sorts of words, as was seen a few pages back in the case of G. 

where it is added on to the foreign word ~ without 
any regard to the hybrid nature of the word thus produced. 
This, habit is common to all languages, and may be paralleled 
by instances in our own, as t( starvation,” where a Latin termi¬ 
nation has been unceremoniously tacked on to a Teutonic verb 
“ starve” (M. II. G. sterben). It will not be necessary therefore 
to pursue this question any further. 

In the majority of instances the modern languages have 
formed words of this class from the Sanskrit nom. in d, and in 
these cases there is nothing remarkable to notice. Such words 
are for the most part Tatsamas, and do not therefore enter into 
the current speech of the people very largely. 


§ 15. The dissyllabic suffixes in Skr. are athu, dhi , and ishnn. 
The first docs not seem to have left any traces in primary stems, 
though under various modifications it appears as the foundation 
of secondary stems in several languages. . 

The second, dlu , is extremely common, both as a primary and 
secondary. An ajdied suffix is dru , and from the close connexion 
between the two, it comes to pass that a form with a cerebral / 
is in general use in the dialects which possess that letter. In¬ 
stances of primary words, according to the view of the Indian 
grammarians, are the following ; though they seem to make into 
primaries, by deriving them from almost imaginary verbs, many 
words which are strictly secondaries derived from nouns. As I 
said before, it is not worth while to stick very closely to this 
division, 

“ sleepy, •’ H. S. G. f^T3S, M. f^T*. 

D- O. feijfTf (rare). 

"merciful,” n. b. p. o. and . m. ^itcb. 

o. ul., 8. 
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This termination is of frequent occurrence, and is one of those 
which are attached to all sorts of words, without regard to 
origin. The,common, and often noticed rule holds good here 
also, that when a people have once got to feel that a certain 
termination carries a certain meaning, they extend its use to all 
words in their language. Thus, from modern verbal roots come 
the following: 

Verbal root “quarrel” H. “ quarrelsome,” M. G. , 

p. B. O. 

Verbal root ^ “fear,” H. “fearful.” 

Sindhi, as usual, changes l to r: 



“ pedlar,” verb TEff^TlJ “ to seek.” 


fWRt “ cotton-carder,” „ fcr^pOT “ to card ” 

Marathi is particularly rich in words of this type, such as 
“pitiful,” verb “to moan.” 

^TSTTcE “itching,” „ “to itch.” 

A long string of them will be found under secondary formations. 
Ihe third suffix, is/mu , is of very rare occurrence even in 
Sanskrit, and I have not observed any words which can be 
referred to it in the modern languages. 

With regard to and J *[, there is also very little 

to be said. The first three are similar in treatment. Masculines 
of this stem form their nominative in a, neuters in a , the modern 
languages aecejit the nom. as their type. Thus ^ “king,” 

nom. TRT, which is the form in use in all the modems. In¬ 
stances are : 

Skr. ¥Tp?«T “name,” nom. «TTTT, If. and so in all. 

Skr. “ birth,” nom. II. P. 



. xit, H. xn;^, P. B. 0. id., M. G. 
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Skr. ^nRn. “rope,” nom. ^TOT, H. ^cf, and so in all. 

Skr. “skin,” nom. H. x^, and so in all. 

Skr. “love,” nom. H. jfa, qyf, and so in all. 

]Souns in form their nominative in in which they are 
regularly followed by the moderns. As this suffix will be 
moie fully discussed in several other places, I omit instance:' 
from this section. 


§ 1C. The stems, or themes, or bases, for all three terms 
are used by various authors, hitherto discussed, are all distinctly 
traceable to Sanskrit stems. But there are in tho modern 
languages, with their rich and varied development, numerous 
classes of nouus whose terminations point to a common source, 
which yet cannot always bo distinctly referred, in a manner 
admitting of no doubt, to either a Sanskrit or Prakrit original. 
Others again there are, which, though they can in some in¬ 
stances be brought back to Sanskrit, are only of partial applica¬ 
tion, being found in some languages, and not in others. It 
must be remembered that it is only in one language out of the 
group that any attempt has yet been made to classify or analyze 
these formations. In tho rest tho grammarians simply give 
rules for the declension of nouns, without troubling themselve. 
to explain how the body of tho word was formed. Only in 
Sindln have tho valuable labours of Dr. Trumpp put mo in a 
position to understand the formation of the noun in this least 
known of all the group. Often from this exhaustive work light 
has shono into all the languages, and I cannot too often or too 
full) acknowledge my obligations to it. It follows, however, 
from what I have just said, that it is impossible at present for 
any one writer to carry out to the full the somewhat minute 
system of classification that has been observed in the foregoing 
easily recognized classes. Tho Indian languages in this respect 
fully establish a right to bo considered tho equals of their 
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Romance cousins, in the number, variety, and expressiveness 
of the derivatives which they have formed out of their own 
native resources. Frequently, too, they have adopted a form 
of noun from Sanskrit, and finding it useful and convenient, 
have extended the principle to their own Tadbhava or Desaja 
verbs, so that we know them only to be primaries from the 
existence of such verbs. All the forms that I have as yet come 
across I now group together in this section. 

(1). ^ is affixed to causals to denote “the wages or cost of 
doing anything.” 


Hindi “to wash,” causal 110 m. “art of wnsli- 

ing,” M. 

Hindi “to carry,” causal gTPjTRT, nom. “cost of 

carriage.” 

Hindi “to twist, ropes,” caus. nom. “hire for 

making ropes.” 

Hindi “ to hent. out,” caus. *IqTRT, nom. “hire for making 

ornaments of gold and silver.” 

Writers on Marathi grammar tell us that this form is only 
used in words of Hindi origin; but it may fairly bo doubted if 
there be in Marathi any such thing as a word of Hindi origin. 
Molesworth—although he sometimes incloses in brackets the 
corresponding Hindi word after a Marathi one—guards his 
readers against supposing that the Hindi word is the Original, 
and tells us that he merely puts down the Hindi, because it is 
the same as the Marathi, leaving it an open question which 
is the original. It is more consonant with what we know 
of the relations between these languages to suppose that both 
formed these words independently from the Prakrit. This view 
is further strengthened by the fact that a similar form exists 
in more or less frequency in all the languages of the family, 
except Sindhi, which expresses the idea of “wages” or “ex- 
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ponses” by a form in or as mentioned in § 6. 

Bengali and Oriya have numerous instances of tliis form, as 
“ cost of carriage,” but in 0., from some forgetfulness 
of tbc original meaning, we often bear tbe phonetic expression 
or Panjabi sometimes inserts a 

owing to tbe existence of tbis semivowel in its causal, and tbe 
same practice prevails in rustic Hindi, as or ^ vTRT “to 

graze cattle;” P. H. or “wages of a herdsman 

or shepherd;” P. <£qfx^ “cost of pulling down a building,” 
from ^T*TT “ to demolish; ” ftpRT^ “ wages for grinding,” from 
f^TnJUTT “to cause to grind,” and many others. G. also ex¬ 
hibits numerous words of tbis type, but also expresses the idea 
by a form in TjTTf, tbe 7? of which arises from as in tffTpsj “to 
find,” II. trpsTCT (Skr. UTTO). In ^TRUT “ wages of a herds¬ 
man,” the older form would be which is analogous to 

tbe Sindlii form in mentioned above. 

(2). ^ is employed after causals to denote an act of any kind, 

And is frequently written ^. In many cases tbe sense would 
point to a derivation from tbe simple verb, and in these cases 
we must treat the termination as ^^3, and derive it by means 
of the Skr. affix or ^ng, the cl of which is preserved in 
Sindhi, but changed into ^ according to the genius of that 
language, and takes a feminine in f, probably from the u having 
been regarded as the ordinary Sindhi masc. nom. of a-stems, 
aud not, as it really is, an organic portion of the suffix. Sindhi, 
however, in a few instances, rejects tbe TT, thus coming more 
into conformity with the other languages. 



Verbal root “stop,” H. P- S. id., G. TOUR. 

M. id. and ’^TJ^iRT. 

Verbal root “pull,” H. P. 

Verbal root 7[^fT “cause to melt,” H. 7RfR> P. TTSoR- 
Verbal root “rub,” H. fvpFTR 
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Verbal root Ej^TF “whirl” (active), H. P. 

Verbal root “ascend,” H. “act of ascending,” “rise,” P. 

q^TRb S. id., G. q^iq, M. id., but rare. 

Verbal root qqj “cause to graze,” H. qijq, 0. q^j. 

Verbal root f^qT “to conceal,” H. f^qfq. 

Verbal root qq “fall,” “alight,” H. qqfq “encamping-ground,” P. G. 
id., M. id. and qrgfq, O. q^fT. 

Verbal root fqqi “be sold,” II fqqqq “sale,” O. fqqrf. 

Formations of this class are so common in Hindi, that it mav 
be said that every verb in the language may give rise to such a 
noun. They are less common in the other languages. In 
Sindhi the examples, besides those given above, are 

“ surrounding,” verb “ to surround.” 

“jingling,” „ fqjpEfjqr “ to jingle.” 



Owing to the fact that Sindhi, when it omits the as 
writes the final vowel as it is at times 
difficult to distinguish words of this class from those derived by 
the suffix as noted in § 9 (4). The only distinction is that 
the latter class makes the u long. In Gujarati, where the dis¬ 
tinction between long and short u is very seldom observed, the 
difficulty of distinguishing is still greater. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, G. frequently writes words of the present class, like H., 
with q. They are not very common in G. Lesides those given 
above, I find also— 

3TTq “determination,” “certainty,” verb T^Tqq “to determine.” 
iXqiq “stirring up (a quarrel),” „ “ to stir up.” 

1 In special aciii-G of u measuro of land, originally ns much ns could be ploughed in 
a day, ; >:n . 1 bullocks fuming at each end of the furrow, much as vro use the word 

“turn'’ in mk'u < ipresrioiis ns “a day*g turn of work:” a ghmnuu would bo “a 
turn of the plough.” 
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Tliis termination is rare in Maratlii, though the syllable 
is used in the formation of secondary verbs; and it seems 
also foreign to the genius of B. and 0. The few words that are 
to be found appear to have been borrowed in comparatively 
modern times from Hindi, such as B. 0. “an 

attack, II. xfoTR; and 0., as in the instances xpgx, f^qRT, 
given above, generally drops the final ^ or 
* (3). 1 robably connected with th$ last-mentioned is the very 
common Hindi form in with allied forms 

The fact that many of these words imply sounds of various 
kinds has led to the supposition that they arise from compound¬ 
ing the verb with the noun “ noise,” “ sound,” but this is 

not altogether probable. It might rather be conjectured that 
tlie process is just the reverse, and that is a mere ono- 

roatopoctic word derived from the termination, on account of its ' 
having somo resemblance to the sound. The word is used to 
express principally light and repeated noises, as “ tap-tap,” 
pit-a-pat, ’ arid the like. The two forms, that with cf and that 
with often exist in the same word. Instances are— 

Hmdi “slipperiness, ! ” “to cause to slip;” 

“ fretful ness,* “to vex,’’ “itching/’ 

^^T^iT^TT “to itch; “confusion,” “to be confused;” 

“melting,” “to melt” (active); 

splendour,” “to cause to glitter;” “plaiting,” xf^T 

“to pl ait;” “touch,” MT “to touch;” SR^T^; “tinkling,” 

^^RTIT to tinkle;” “whining,” ^P5TRT “to whine,” 

r > Lt . $T"irR3 -toopiug,” fjcf,7*rr “ to Stoop.” “ fluttcr- 

1 ""’” “ trickling,” tirlsiTlZ “ tingling,” XJTSWTfJ “ throb- - 

biug,” arc all formed from verbs of the same sound. 

1 here is a very large class of these words in Hindi, both in 
(-hit and dicat, as well ns contracted into as 

“breakage,” from “to cause to break.” Thesofoms 
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“troublesome,” “vexatious,” “vile,” verb or 

“to sink,” “fail,” “miscarry,” Skr. 

“tough,” “clammy,” lit. “much chewed,” verb xfRIir “ to 
chew,” Skr. x^UJ. 

“throng,” “crowd,” “crowded sthte of a street,” verb 
“ t0 squeeze,” Skr.-. 1 2 

ijrj^ “compressed,” “flat,” verb %q5jf “to press,” Skr. (Vol. 1. 

p. 212). 

^x { JZ “dilemma,” “scrape,” “ impediment,” verb “ to yield," 
“fail” (orig. “to be impeded”), Skr. “binding,” “re¬ 

straining,” “impeding.” 

“rattling,” “grating,” verb Xcf^XcJvglTf “to rattle 
(onomatopoetic). 

?n»^5T<£ “confusion,” “bustle,” “muddle,” verb “to 

he iu a muddle” (Vol. I. p. 336). 

“» peal,” “ringing,” verb “to ring loudly” 

(onomatopoetic). 

fl^iT^T “bawling,” “outcry,” verb “to call” 3 (origin un¬ 

certain). 


From tlio above examples it will be seen that M. agrees 
pretty closely with II., but that in several instances tbe form is 
adjectival; this peculiarity probably arises from the looseness 
'with which these words are employed; they were originally 
substantives, but have passed over into adjectives by degrees. 

There are words in Oriya which end in but I am not 


1 In tho primary sense of limping, jostling, and more generally going badly or 

irregularly. 

3 I take this word to be a formative of a familiar character deriving its origin ulti¬ 
mately from the Skr. fv “to heap,” substantive perhaps with ^*1 “body” 

added, bo that we should get a word ^TT*T for the more regular Skr. 

“ crowd of bodies.” limi-ions of this sort are common iu thu moderns, and not un¬ 
known even in Skr. 

a The ordinary meaning “to drive” arises from the Indian practice of driving 
herd by frantic shouting and calling. 
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prepared to affiliate them to this stem. Of words in dhat, aval , 
or at, I do not remember to have heard any, nor are there any 
instances in the dictionaries. The formation seems foreign to 
iho genius ot the language, as also to Bengali, though neither 
ot these languages have had their depths searched out sufficiently 
vet, to enable a decided opinion to be given. 

(4). Hindi possesses a range of words' ending in TTfl and ttcTC, 
which, though for the most part secondary, are also in some 
instances primary, though comparatively rarely so. The other 
languages have occasional analogous forms: 

xT^TT “to mount,” H. xp£cTT “one who mounts, 3 ’ “a rider,” 

* • “a mounted groom,” “a trooper,” M. 

“horseman,” “climber.” 

^TofiwfT “to shout,” H. “robber,” B. O. ^T^FiT^TT- 

The origin of this form will be discussed, together with the 
allied forms ^rf and under the secondary formations to 

" bidi it seems more specially to belong. 

(o). A widely-spread group of stems is that in ^f^T, with 
\ariants and which may possibly be connected 

n ith -stems in ana , and differ from them only in the long vowel; 
v, hile, on the other hand, the full form seems to run into the 
pure secondary form tr* and has often a long vowel prefixed. In 
Bengali this form occurs as which points to the fera. 

( Bu i- 1 an I place this form among those of uncertain 

origin, because of the long vowel and the labial; also because, 
like many of the preceding stems, it occurs both as a primary 
and secondary in some languages. All these peculiarities throw 
a haze ui doubt over its origin and development. Examples 
are as follows: 

)“a garment bestowed on guests nt weddings or 
I ) feasts,” verb Tjf^HTT “ to clothe.” 

“cultivating land by stealth,” verb “to 

conceal.” 
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all run into one another to so great an extent that it is very 
difficult to draw the line between them. Thus from ^JT*TT 
“to explain,” we have “the act of explaining,” but also 

with the same meaning. The origin 
of these forms being unknown to the masses, it was natural that 
they should confuse any two of them which had at all a similar 
sound. Moreover there is some obscurity about the exact deri¬ 
vation of this and the preceding form in The presence 

of long a does not necessarily prove that these words are taken 
from the causal verb in all cases. In some instances the sense 
leads to a derivation from the simple verb, as in xpgtcf, 
which come from T^TT, respectively, and not from 

Wi\<l The long vowel must therefore be assigned to 
the suffix, and in cases where the word has, on account of its 
meaning, to be referred to the causal, it ajDpears that the two 
long vowels, that of the verbal root and that of the suffix, have. 
coalesced into one, without any further lengthening. 

Panjabi possesses a great number of words of this triple form, 
mostly identical with Hindi, as 'ERTTIZ, and 

From the peculiar softness of Panjabi articulation, the in the 
second form would be very indistinctly heard, so that, writing 
according to sounds, the third form would represent more cor¬ 
rectly than the others the spoken word. Thus the numerals 
71, cfTfZ 72, 73, 74, and the rest, aouiul 

generally ikdt, bat , tet, chant . *Un;T “father-in-law” is in 
most districts saura. The Hindi-speaking people, on the con¬ 
trary, pronounce the t? generally very clearly and distinctly, 
perhaps rather overdoing it ; so that they would naturally 
retain the forms in and in the eastern Hindi area ’3fTcf‘<J , 

where Panjabi prefers the shortened form 

Nindhi does not, appear to have any words of this form, but 
instances of a similar and possibly connected form will be found 
in § 20. Gujarati has^nfef, ^Z, and WZ, I do rot hnd^If^. 
Of the former, instances an and cf*n^rl “ fiction,” ^*TTcf^ 
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“ to m ak ° ; ” "affection,” "to love;" of the 

latter, “brilliancy,” IRIJZ an incorrect spelling of 

v 4=r<JZ “confusion,” “muddle,” ^inrwre “shudder¬ 

ing ” “ tingling,” etc., from verbs of similar form. 

Marathi generally follows ways of its own in the numerous 
forms of derivatb es in which it abounds; in the present instance, 
however, it is found to be to a limited extent in accordance 
<jvith Hindi. Hie class of words vhich I am at present dis¬ 
cussing appears in M. with the terminations 
TO, and occasionally ^r T . Nouns of this class are both pri¬ 
mary and secondary; the termination, once established, having 
been extended by the vulgar to all sorts of words. This free¬ 
dom, or rather licence of formation, is very noticeable in Marathi, 
which in my opinion is far richer in nominal formations than 
any other language of the group, and it is therefore noteworthy 
as a specimen oi the blindness and unscientific method of the 
ordinary grammarians, that they either dismiss the question of 
stem-building without notice at all, or dispose of it in a few 
cursory remarks. It is really one of the most intricate and im¬ 
portant questions of the whole-subject, and if fully worked out, 
would demand a volume to itself. 

Undoubted primary formations in M. are the following : 

^Z m^z “ the state of lining much used or worked,” “practice,” 
“ routine,” verb “ to rub,” Skr. 

“residing,” “state of being settled in a place,” verb , 

“to dwell,” Skr. 

m “not of burning the weeds before ploughing,” verb 

“ to parch,” Skr. 

f ) “ conduct,” “management,” verl> “ to curry,” Skr. 

^' c TZ “burnt in cooking,” verb “to be burnt,”Skr. 


1 From its original senso of being spoiled. 
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thatching,” “an encampment,” verbal«fT “ to thatch.” 

( 

> “despatch of goods,” verb “to cause to go.” 

\ WR ) 

“a cake of cowdung used as a charm,” verb ^fc&'RfT 
“ to increase .” 1 

f^Rt»fT “toy” fir. verb fWRT “to cause to 

play.” 

“bedding’,” verb f^T^TJlT “to spread.” 

“a load of wood,” verb to cause to load.” 

“ leisure,” verb Wd«TT “ to be released.” 

It would seem proper here also to insert the word 7^fq[ or 
“a wooden slipper or patten,” which should probably 
bo written H or *sT3TcR> from the participle *3T3T “ stand¬ 
ing.” It possibly owes its present shape to some fancied con¬ 
nexion or jingling with a Xffq “foot.” 

Panjabi has f^TWT “bedding,” “toy,” ^T3uft 

“encampment,” “presentof clothes,” and in general 

the same words as Hindi. In Sindhi this form is secondary 
only. Gujarati uses a form WWIT, as “dress given 

a( a wedding ; M “congratulation,” and “congratulatory 

gifts,” verb “to welcomo;” and a contracted form in 

fast* or °Tj| “ bedding.” Instances of the Bengali form above 
quoted are “carpet,” verb “to spread;” 

“spoiling,” ftjRTTfl “t« spoil;*’ “ink-rlac- 

ing,” “wrapping,” “to wrap,” “wind;” *|*r3Tf*l “paci- 

uig up,” “ to pack.” Oriya being in the habit of giving 

a sound of 0 to short a, uses forms f*3*RT, for 

the H. etc. The few words of this kind in Mu.ru(hi 

1 From its supposed cflicncy in increasing tho amount of grain in the heap on 
which it ifl placed (sc 1 Elliot's Bacw of North-AVcst Provinces, vol. i. p. 2U5, 1 v 
<<m.ion). 
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do not seem to be tlie genuine property of the language, and 
are in many instances undistinguishable from stems in - ana ; 
they need not delay us. 

§ 17. Leaving now this somewhat obscure and unsatisfactory 
class of words, let us go on to the secondary stems. There is a 
vast mass of these, and several of the purely secondary suffixes 
have been capriciously extended to verbs, thus bringing, the 
words formed by them, according to our classification, under 
the head of primary stems. It will, however, be more con¬ 
venient to treat these all as secondary, merely pointing out as 
they occur the instances in which they have passed over into 
primaries. Being all derived from nouns by the class of suffixes 
called Taddhita, these secondary formations fall into two great 
divisions: the first, those which add to a substantive or adjective 
a suffix which converts it into an abstract noun, descriptive of 
some character, occupation or quality; and the second, those 
which by the samo process create appellatives or attributives. 
In this section I includo only tho abstract nouns. 

(1). The first I shall take is tlie very common suffix 
with its numerous variations. This arises from the Skr. suffix 
73, which I have conjecturally connected with “self” 

(Vol, I, p, and which passes into (also’rTijj, Var. iv. 22), . 
and. by tho process described in the passage above cited of Vol. I., 
becomes cq'ijj and tqiT]’. It has many different forms in all tlie 
languages, as— 

h. nw, tptt, m 
p * yrr* g^rr* wr- 
8. wt, ift, m mb T ft- 
U. TJT!T. HOT, tfr. 

m. xnjr, turn- 

n. ^51, mm 

o. mu, ufiipR. 
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Examples: 

Hindi . “acid,” and °TRT “acidity^IgT “sharper ” 

“sharper’s tricks,” “fraud ;” ^IfZT “small,” WTPTT “small¬ 
ness;” “fop,” ^SDH “foppishness;” “child,” qTC^lpT 

“childhood” (Chand ^RTCCR, i.e. “great” TTRT 

“greatness;” “old,” and °m “old age;” “hoy,” 

*P5gRTR “boyhood;” <rfUT “dissolute,” “dissolute living;” 

“ widow,” TiTRT “ widowhood ; ” TPtTsl “ ignorant,” 

“ clownishness.” 

Punjabi. g5TtTT, ngc >” “boyhood 

“fraud;” TJTTqTJTrrT “clownishness;” “debauchery;” 

oqujT, “TJtJJ, °'m'n “childhood “widowhood;” and, peculiar 

to itself, -^WT. “boy,” and “boyishness;” 

“stupid” (Skr. ^S), “stupidity;” “boy,” tftlfiTqTtn 

“ boyhood.” 

Sindhi. <13TW, °Tfnft, cjttft, ^5W, 

“old age;” “widow,” ^«1TW “widowhood;” 'SrTT^I “woman,” 

WRROp womanhood; ” trfeg “ pandit, ” xfftrsciwt “ panditship; ” 
Cf^ “ seizing,” “ assistance;” “ near,” ^feq “ partiality 

“small,” ^ternt;, it^qPT, “youth;” “watchman,” 

sfrfpit, “watchman’s work;” qrfv\ “coffin-bearer,” '3STf%PU 

®tntT “duties of a kandhi ;” “man,” *TTfppJt> JTUCF’SPlft 

VP 

“ humanity;” f*T*£. “ wild beast,” fJTtpmfT “ bestiality.” These arc nil. 
except one, from Trumpp, Sindhi Gr. p. Cl. 

Gujarati . Taylor’s Grammar (p. 144) gives several examples which 
are not found in the dictionaries ; hut as the author is a resident of tin* 
province, ho 1ms probably heard the words from the people round him. 
CduljiV, Dictionary docs not apparently contain more than a third of tin* 
words iu the language ; and Nurmndn Hunkur’s, though much fuller, does 
not gh c nil the formative^, except incidentally as explanations of some other 
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word. The words I have found are: WT#V “aged,” oTTCT 

“old age;” “blind,” ^n-JTTTtj, 0 tft “blindness;” “dark.” 

■^rtVctelMta “darkness ;” “widow,” "•i~3'pfT “widowhood ;” • 

“old age;” ^3of “inverted,” ^l^TqJ 3 T“ in verted ness j” 

“ dissoluteness.” The word “ grief,” “ anxiety,” “ torment,” seems 

to be derived rather from the verb “to burn” than from 

V» 

^35 ‘Strength,” and may be set down ns an isolated instance of the use of 
this suffix as a primary. 

Marathi . *f*JT “good,” ^TlfT “honesty^RT^T “good,” 

“goodness;” “child,” <sfcjp([tng, °mHT 

“childishness“a woman in childbirth,” “attendance 

on such a woman.” In M. also is the softened form ^TIT, cfTIft and a 
form ^T, corresponding to the TIT and of the other languages ; 

as irom^ft^ “thief,” o^TTlf, and xfKT^ “thievishness,” 

or the “conduct of thieves;” *fi|T«T “small,” “smallness;” 

“great ” “greatness;” offt? “had,” “badness,” 

says the grammar, but TJTtjmUlT, °TIft, says tlie dictionary; TT^TOT 
“wist,” “wisdom;” iF^TriTTT “old,” ?ffciTTW “old age.” 

The words formed with this suffix arc not given in large numbers in the 
dictionary, ns it would appear that they can be formed at will from any 
adjective in the language. 

Bengali. cJ^TMT, <JTR*T “old age;” ^nTJTRTT, °tn*n “talent,” 
“virtue;” g^pq*rf “debauchery;” but the form, though occasionally 
heard in < 'Uivorsation, is not very common, as Bengali has another and 
commoner form in ^TTfH for words of this class. 

Ofitia. Words of this form, as TH^fTl*!, > are sometimes 

On* 

h« -id, but the form docs not seem to he indigenous in the language, being 
Wry rarely met with. A genuine instance is “ a rogue,” WTfj?- 

qf*!P*MT “roguery;” also “the duties or profession of u 

llrnhtnnn,” such ns studying the HhAstrus* performing religious ceremonies, 
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and the like; “laziness;” for “dissolute- 

ness,” from “ dissolute.” 

The two points to be observed in the treatment of this stem 
are the method of joining it to the root, and the terminations 
which it takes. As to the first, if regarded as a mere pratyaya 
or suffix, it should in the case of Tatsamas be affixed to the bare 
root, so that from we should get and this 

is what does actually happen, and so far the usage is regular. 

But when affixed to Tadbhava adjectives which have taken the 
H or oxytone ending, this a would be retained, as in cjcTPT 5 !, 
in which case we must not consider the word as having been 
derived from the Skr. but rather thus, that the termina¬ 

tion was regarded as a thing apart, as a sort of qualifying 
particle which could be appended to all adjectives at will. 

From the detached character acquired by this particle arises the 
peculiarity that it is in H. sometimes, in M. G. and S. very 
frequently, attached to the oblique form of the noun, because 
the nominative form is regarded as appropriate to that state 
of the noun only in which it is not subjected to any influence 
from without, but is either an agent or a mere indication. 
Directly the noun becomes subject to influences of any sort, it 
passes into the oblique, and the addition of the syllable or 
any of its variants, was regarded as subjecting the noun to an 
influence somewhat similar to that exercised by the case particles, 
and therefore demanding the oblique form. When we see the 
suffix added to nouns in the direct form, it would show that in 
these cases the form came into existence when the suffix hr.d not 
yet won its detached character; and the unsettled nature of the 
terminations of the root in all the languages points, in confirm¬ 
ation of this supposition, to a time when the languages them¬ 
selves were in a transitional state, and had not attained to fixity 
of practice. 

Equally undetermined is the termination of the suffix itself. 
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There are first the forms H. P. M. Tffi (xpT j, TJTTf) and Tf*fT, cor¬ 
responding to which respectively arc the S. Tjin and Ttuft. T^iese 
two forms reproduce the barytone and oxytone forms of nouns, 
and if, with some writers, wc derive the latter form from an 
addition of we should have to suppose a Slu\ form ^cji 
giving Pr. or xqur^}; as however in words of the form 

in Skr. the accent is on the last syllable “ sattwd,” it may 
be fairly reasoned that it would remain on that syllable in 
Prakrit also; and as the suffix itself has been conjectured to be 
shortened from the form in IRT would be the original 

one, shortened as time went on into from forgetfulness of 
the accent. The uncertainty in the method of affixing this 
ending, which is sometimes added to the direct form of nouns, 
and sometimes to the oblique, and at times even to a shortened 
form which is neither oblique nor direct, as in Sindhi, proves 
that words of this type came into existence at very different 
periods; and in those which were created in later times the 
accent would naturally have been forgotten, and they would 
take the form . 

Secondly, the fonns and ift point to oxvtones, and seem to 
bo derived from some such form as txj, omitting the *!J; such a 
form may well have existed in spoken Prakrit, although no 
truces of it survive in tho written works. This form would 
come direct from ilic Sanskrit whereas that in xqxrf must 
c°me irum an older Skr. 

Lastly, Sindhi has forms xnt; and tft, the final vowel of which 
seems to be quite inorganic, as wo cannot trace it buck to any 
corresponding peculiarity in tbo older forms, and is probably 
due to an unconscious imitation of the analogous .forms and 
eft , which have been or will be discussed in their proper place. 
The Skr. word WciTnC “ self,” retains the n in all cases of the sing, 
but the nom., and in this, as in so many instances in Skr. and the 
cognate languages, the nominative stands apart, and the deriva 
live forma are taken from the obliquo. Thus Greek and Latin, 
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while faithfully retaining the original type of in 7 to8o9> pedis , 

reject the d in the nominatives i roi/9 and pes ; yet it is from 
77-0809 and pedis, not from 7 rou? and pes, that the derivatives are 
formed, as well as the noun itself, in their modern descendants. 
So also oSoz/to?, dentis, reproduce more correctly than 0801/9 
or dens, and in derivatives and descendants the former, and not 
the latter, are the base. The reason of this is clear ; the oblique 
form being used seven or eight times to once of the nominative, 
sticks in the popular mind, and is used in grammatical forma¬ 
tions, while the classically modified nominative is forgotten. 
This was probably the case with the termination now under 
consideration; the vulgar would know little of an euphemistic 
high-flown nominative ^T’cJU, while they would be familiar 
with some ten or twelve forms having for their base f 

the Old-IIindi poets use or while the modern 

language does not begin to use the classical nominative 
till after Pandits had begun to resuscitate the accurate form. 
80 also, while the Brahmin wrote the people may have 

said or even an d thus the form tRJ or 

reveals itself as the older and more accurate. The TiUf type 
is still in existence; in Old-IIindi we have “virility,” 

from ■gWtTUT, Skr. and Sindhi has from ijxft “a head¬ 

man,” 1 Tjfenpj, Pr. JJTcHTUr, where the S., rejecting one of the 
two consonants, does not, as IT. would, lengthen the preceding 
vewel, but inserts instead its favourite short i. There may be other 
instances in the other languages, hut I have not yot met with any. 

Sindhi has a few rare examples of a form in which 


1 Dr. Trumpp will forgive me for pointing out a slight error in his English here; 
he translates this word “headsman,” not perhaps remembering the difference 
i etween that :iml “headman.” The former means “an executiouor,” i.c, “onr who 
beheads criminals.” Dr. Trumpp’s English is so oxcellent, correct, and 1 nimbi 
throughout as to command admiration; it is in a friendly vpirit that this litth clip i** 
noticed, as it might miblead an English student. The difference between “heads¬ 
man” and “headman” is slight indeed iu form, hut very v,ide in meaning. 
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Trumpj) refers to this suffix, as " boyhood,” " youth,” 

from "a boy;” but it is open to question whether this 

is not the primary affix mentioned in § 16 (2), which has passed 
over into a secondary form in a few cases. 

As a corollary to tho connexion which I see between ^ and 
I would here introduce the Bengali stems in Wfth 
which I derive from in such Skr. words as *niTr£T. 

Oriya uses as a religious word, in the sense of “ cele- 

brating the greatness or merits of” a holy place or festival, 
thus wo have ?i?it the " glories of Ganga,” 

Tf^TrfTT " a description of the religious merits acquired by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath,” and others. Bengali 
has elided the H and softened the ^ to Instances are 
" mad,” " madness ;” ‘'debauched,” “ loose 

living "buffoon,” ^T^TfiT" buffoonery ;” 'SIT^TT “an ass,” 

?IT^Tfa " stupidity;” 3ZT "obstinate,” “obstinacy;” 

^txn “ greedy,” "greediness1$xn§T “ base,”1$Wrfaf 

“ba unless“profligate” (lit. "destroyed,” compare our 
use or “ dissipated,” also the original meaning of “ prodigal us”), 
"profligacy.” In familiar or colloquial words which 
end in a vowel other than a or d, the initial vowel of the suffix 
is elided; thus %% "a child,” “childishness;” "an 

impudent boy” (French gamin) > "impudence;” and in 

vulgar speech the favourite u of Bengali exercises an inlluence on 
tho following vowel; thus from " wicked,” “ wicked¬ 

ness.” By a curious caprice, also, a duplicate*lbrm is occasionally 
employed, as from •rg wo get ^TSrtT "profligacy,” and ^gcTTfaT- 
Oriva also uses this form, as " old,” “ precocity in 

children " loose,” “ lazy,” fesnfn “ laziness,” « Inatten¬ 

tion,” B. id. It will be observed that this suffix is almost, 
universally employed in a had sense, u3 expressive of stupidity, 
loose living, or the like. One instance, sjfTTfaB occurs occadon- 
ally in Hindi; but, with this exception, this form appears to 
be peculiar to the two easternmost members of the group. 
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(2). Of very wide use in Sanskrit is tlie suffix generally 
neuter when forming abstract nouns, though of all genders in 
appellatives. This suffix generally changes to ^ in the modern 
languages, and in most cases the words become feminine, owing 
to the general use of to express that gender. The typical 
word of this class is— 

Skr. “ theft,” Pr. H. and so in all, but 0, 

So also 

Skr. “cheating” (^fj: “a cheat”), B. H. (vulgo 

“ thuggee”), and so in all. 

This termination is extended, as usual, to words of uncertain 
origin, and notably to Persian words, inasmuch as that language 
also adopts the suffix l to denote abstracts ; thus we have 
“goodness,” “badness,” “deficiency,” “excess;” 

and even colloquially Arabic words take this ending, as 
“sanction,” from“ seien,” “approved.” S. has also 
“badness,” from “bad” (Skr. “ slow”); “good¬ 
ness,” from “good” (Skr. In many cases, however, 

the final ^ of the Sanskrit is elided alogether, as in 

Skr, “ fortune,” II. and so in all. G. retains Tatsama 
and S. 

'vJ 

Skr. “rice,” H. and so in all, except S. \JT^[ dhtinyu or 

dh'mu 

This latter word, seems to have been originally an abstract 
meaning “possessing,” “wealth,” root ^IT, as stores of rice 
were, and still are in many parts of India, the principal source 
of wealth to all classes. 

Whore, in modern formations, the adjective had acquired, 
as adjectives almost universally did, the termination in long d, 
the i of this suffix does not supersede this vowel, but is attached 
to it, forming di. Thus wo have a very largo range of words in 
all the languages. A few arc— 
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*F?TT “ good,” H. “ goodness,” P. S. 3^Wrto G. 51. 

O. id., R. 

“pure,” H. f%flT?nt, and so in all. 

^nrr “great,” h. “greatness,” P. s. ^Tt> G B - 

Q. id .; not in M. 

^xfT “high,” H. ^T'l; “height,” S. id. (“goodness”), P. 

<*• o. wrt;, b. ^nrt. 

This form is not very commor in M., but is of almost uni¬ 
versal application in tho rest. P. anomalously inserts short i 
before the termination, but this is a dialectic peculiarity which 
does not prevail in all parts of the province. It has already 
been noticed that so many Skr. terminations fuse together into 
i in the modern languages as to render it difficult to distinguish 
them. The form now under consideration is restricted to ab¬ 
stracts, and has no connexion with any other. 

(3). The Sanskrit suffix rff exists in most of the languages 
in a large number of words, but occurs chiefly in Tatsamas and 
modern Tadbhavas; so that it would be more correct to suppose 
that it has been resuscitated, together with the word to which 
it is attached, than to speak of it as having come down unin¬ 
terruptedly from early times. 

Skr. “ firmness,” H. P- S. 

tho rest tp£cTI, generally pronounced drirhatd in H., and so written also 
in P., but in O. it sounds drurhatd. 


Sindlii lias a few words not strictly Tatsamas, though only 
slightly altered, and it occasionally adds making cfT^i ^ 

Tffe “deficient,” “deficiency.” 

“ tit,’' ^rrfsjcH “ fitness.” 

In P. and 31. words of this class aro extremely numerous, but 
are all pure Tatsamas, and as such do not strictly come within 
the range of development of the modern forms ot speech. 

(4). Another common suffix is which is used in Bengali 
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in its Tatsama form, but rather among scholars than in the 
mouths of the people, as also in M. 

TW “red,” B.M. xfW\Wi “ redness,” and so in all the others, but as a 
rare and pedantic word. 

“ white,” B. M. Yrfti^T “ whiteness,” and so in all the others, but 
as a rare and pedantic word. 

Trumpp affiliates to this suffix a large class of words in S. in 
and W^fxir, supporting his theory by allusion to Vara- 
ruchi, v. 47. This passage merely directs that certain words, 
such as brahman, yuvan, adhwan, are to be declined like dtman ; 
thus, mm ha makes vamhuno; yard, juvdno, etc. It is not, how¬ 
ever, stated that this rule applies to formations in in,an; and 
f'ven granting that it does, we get vndno, the change of which 
into dm or dim is not supported by any proof, and seems some¬ 
what harsh, and opposed to the genius of the language. More¬ 
over, in the closely allied and interchangeable form di, see (2), 
the d belongs to the adjective, and is a solitary instance of the 
retention of the older form of the oblique, which is still long in 
Gujarati, as “ good,” old. but Las been shortened in 

>S., as “ white,” obi. . In the case, therefore, of the words 
about to be quoted, I should say that the suffix was merely flT[ 
or M ’ L( 1 regard it as the same as the primary suffix 

mentioned in § G. With this agrees the fact that the cognate 
languages have a form or which is made only from 
adjectives in long d, so that the long vowel belongs to the stem, 
and not to the suffix. In Sin,did “ whiteness,” from 

“white,” I should divide achhd-ni. 

Prom WT, then, used as u modern suffix to adjectives which 
had already arrived at the stage in which they ended in long d, 
the following examples may be taken to have arisen: 

H. “high,” ^xTTS t "height,” P. ^f T , S. 

"superior,” ^TftT, O. 

II. “broad/’ xftn^T “breadth,” P. id. 
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JI. W3T “deep” (01<1-H. WSTR, “depth,” G. AgrgT, 

s- “ broad, “ breadth.” 

S. “great,” cf^-jfnj “greatness.” 

(5). is suffixed to a large class of adjectives in Hindi, to 
denote condition, and agrees with our termination “-ness.” 
This form is connected with that of the desiderative verb in 
►Sanskrit, and some of the words of this class cannot be regarded 
as formed from nouns by the addition of a suffix, but are to be 
derived whole as they stand from Skr. The substantive in is 
accompanied by an adjective in ^T, as frpqro or “ thirst,” 
“thirsty,” which are not to be regarded as recent for¬ 
mations from the root of “to drink,” but as from Skr. . 

and fqqTfl respectively, these being the substantive and 
adjective from fqqT^ “to desire to drink,” desiderative of root 
“to drink.” Skr. fqqnn loses the long final a of the fern, 
ami becomes H. ftpqre, while fqqT^r apparently takes efi, and 
becomes fqqrgqh whence would come a Pr. and the 

" vanishes, leaving II. tq^ST- The modern Avords would be 
mire ecu lately written and fipsrreT, as the medial q 

has disappeared (A ol. I. p. 199). Accordingly these words in 
most Cases bear the meaning of “desire to do a thing,” even 
where it is impossible or difficult to trace the word to any 
definite Skr. desiderative like fqqi^. And in those words which 
we cannot refer to a Skr. desiderative, it must still he held that 
the form is in itself by nature desiderative, and having appro¬ 
priated to itself this meaning, has been tacked on to modern 
nouns to form abstractions, so that in a number of in'lances it 
legitimately comes under the heai. wo are now considering, 
namely, that of secondary abstract nouns. Examples are found 
of three classes : lir.st, words derived direct from Sanskrit deriva¬ 
tives; second, those derived from modern verb 3 (primary stems); 
third, those derived from modern nouns (secondary stems). 
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I. 

Skr. fqqT^n “thirst,” H. fqW^I (foRT~J> 1QTO), and so in all the 
languages. 

II. 

H. ^t«rr “to weep,” “desire to weep,” “vexation,” P. 

(rare). 

H. TlrfifT “ to urine,” TTcfRI “desire to make water,” P. id. 

\® \s 

H. “ cacare,” FTTO“ desire to stool,” P. id. 

III. 

Skr. fiJg'T “sleep” (H. H. “drowsiness.” 

IT. “sleepiness,” “nodding,” “incipient sleep.” 

H. “violence,” II. “a violent burst of rain.” 

H. “ sweet,” H. “ sweetness.” 

Each of these words has its corresponding adjective, as 
fWPBT, TTrlT^rr, ?J]WT, fsjs^TOT, ^ITOT, bat not 

gqi^T; but the stem itself is almost entirely confined to Hindi 
and Panjabi, only rarely occurring in the other languages,* as 
M. W&W “sourness/ 5 from “sour; 55 fiT3TO “sweetness/ 5 
from f*T5 “sweet; 55 and with the short vowel. “plump/ 5 

from *ff^T “a swelling/ 5 G. ^JtcJoTO “whiteness/ 5 from \ff35t 
“white; 55 “sweetness/ 5 from “ sweet; ” 

“difficulty/ 5 from “difficult-/ 5 and a few more; and we 

may fairly assume that all the other words were modelled upon 
faW^TT, where the long d belongs to the root in. In 
wo cannot look back to the dcsidcrative of Skr., which is 
which could in no way produco rousd, but would result in some 
such form as ruisd, Shakespeare, in his Dictionary, absurdly 
derive* these words by adding the Skr. W’JIT “hope/ 5 in wbu h 
he r:> blindly followed by his faithful plagiarist Forbes. There 
are nouns with this termination which do not belong to this 
stem, a *T3TOT “a pole-axe/ 5 tho former part of which is 
probably from *173 (Skr. ufaf) “a knot, 55 with omc derivative 
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of the root “ to cut,” just as “ an axe *^ The Q^urisA 
is a formidable weapon of bamboo with iron knots and clamps 
on it, and a small axe at the head. We might assume a form 
’SPSHTT as its origin. There is also a word SpTRT “ a sma ^ 
turban,” the former part of which is “head,” and the latter 
probably a. derivative from q[^ “ to clothe,” so that a form 
may be assumed for its origin, unless, indeed, which 
is highly probable, the word itself grew up in modern times, 
and lias no Sanskrit original at all. 

The stems given above are the most common and widespread 
abstract forms. There may be in the various languages others; 
but they are rare and confined to special dialects, and do not 
require detailed notice in a work of this kind. 

ft 

§ 18. The next class of secondary formations is that oi adjec¬ 
tives denoting the possession of any article, or of any quality 
or tendency: the former are called possessives, the latter at¬ 
tributives, under which are included words denoting trades Ot 
professions. 

(1). The most important, and from its variety perhaps the 
most difficult; to treat, of the stems of this class, is a group which 
has the following terminations: 

Hindi V *• 

Panjabi the same. 

Sindhi 

Gujarati 

Marathi ^JT» 


Bengali ) 

on,. I* 




Five Sanskrit stems lie beneath the threefold division which 
i % ?hown by the above list: 
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J. leaving nom. t, as “gardener,” nom. +n^ft- 

2. g> and leaving f^, as TJlffi “mountain,” TJIfcffa “moun- 

fcaineer.” 

3. ^ and leaving ^ with guua, as “Veda,” 

“teacher of the Veda;” without guna, as ETS “jar,” “con¬ 

tained in a jar.” 

4. Ef, leaving as Xl'g “kingdom,” ^Tf^I “belonging to a 

kingdom.” 

5. Several suffixes leaving as “man,” “popular.” 

The difficulty consists, first, in the mutual interchange and 
fusion of these several stems, and secondly, in the fact that we 
cannot in all instances trace the modern word up to any distinct 
Sanskrit word. Of course when we can so trace it, all difficulty 
ceases; but there are many modern words which wo can only 
vaguely identify with some Skr. root, but cannot tell through 
which of the above formations it has descended to us. A partial 
clue is afforded by the meaning in some cases, as the Skr. forms 
denote sometimes possessives, at others attributives or appel¬ 
latives. But the lapse of time, the changes of meaning, and 
the facility with which one word lends itself to reasoning which 
would lead it either to a possessive or attributive origin, obscure 
the matter very much. ^ may come from 1, 2, 4 and o of the 
Skr. steins; and its fellows from 2, <3 and 4; ^ can only 
come from 3. 

It will tend to clearness to give first those words which can 
be traced without doubt to one definite Skr. stem, and then to 
discuss, as far as our present lights permit, the question of tbo 
doubtful forms. 

(a). Following the order of tbo Sanskrit forms, wo first 
treat of having for its nominative The commonest 

words of this class will bo found in Ch. II. § 32. Othors are 
the following: 
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■ I. ''Stlft and “rower,” from Skr. one who uses a 

in tlie sense of “oar,” (H. and STT5), P. id-, 31. ggf “one who 

earries a staff,” It. 0. g 1 iTt ( rlitnri ) “ rower.” 

Skr. XJT^ « render,” “ learned,” H< id., O. Tftgl, the name of a sept 
* of Brahmans. 

Skr. f^trnrt “one who has read the three Vedas,” H. 
the name of a sept of Brahmans. 

Skr. “lion,” H. %ff, I>. 8. Iff^, Cx. |»fV. 

Skr. “prosperous,” H. and' so in all. 

Skr. “leprous,” H. cR^Sl, P. S. (which points 

rather to a form ^fSrf), G. M. xftgt, O. id. and cEgl, B. 

f firm (fftci). 

Besides numerous Tatsainas in very common use in all the 
languages, as TTpft “sinful ” (mfq^), vwff “virtuous” (v^), 
Tfift “ diseased ” (ftfinO, and the like, S. has also 
“ complainant, 5 from “complaint,” which does not seem 
to be an Aryan word, but is probably corrupted from Arabic 
j ‘ claimant,” “claim.” In some cases of undoubtedly 
modern origin S. retains the final vowel of the original word, as 
“opinion,” “tenacious of one’s opinion,” “opinionated,” 
where the final short i has been changed to ci. 

(ft). The next form is used to form principally patro¬ 
nymics, or adjectives denoting nationality or caste, and resultB 
in £; and 

Skr. fthofa “a Sindhian,” H. and so in all. In the 

same way are formed in S. “a man of or Lower 

Sindh,” « 

a mun of faff Upper Sindh “ that 
which belongs to a llindfi.” But 0. u ses the 1 form > 

as “ an Oriya,” from a Skr. form from 

the old name of Orissa; also “a Bengali,” Skr. 

from the old name of Bengal. Common to all 

M SITTSft or “'i Maratha,” from Skr. 0. has 
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also or “worthy to bo offered,” Skr. 

which, however, rather means “ worthy to be honoured with 
offerings.” Further instances are: 

Skr. TJlftftsf “mountaineer,” H. (chiefly used of the 

Nepalese), P. id. and IJ^cTNt, G.'HT^flWt, M. B. O. 0. 

also ntfiraT. 

Skr. “belonging to a country,” II. “native,” as distinguished 

from “foreign,” P. id., S. %fT^ (from %j?) and (from %^), G. 

H. and 0. and B. id. 

Skr. “belonging to the kingdom,” B. ^cft, O. H. id. This 

word is not known in the other provinces, and denotes a clns: or caste 
coming from the i- e - TT§» or kingdom of Bengal, that is, the settled 
and central parts of the country, as contrasted with the outlying and thinly 
peopled regions. Skr. has both forms and but the former 

is commoner as a Tatsama in the moderns. 

( y ). We now come to the most important of those forms, that 
in There are two classes of this stem in Skr., one which 

augments the vowel of the root, the other which does not. The 
distinction is maintained in Sindhi with tolerable accuracy, but 
not generally in the others. Words of this stem are generally 
used as names of trades or castes. 

Skr. TfTtjJT “spirituous liquor,” “adistiller*” II. '(sdiiri), 

n. ^TTt, o. *jf%. 

Skr. ?fcjr “oil,” “oilman,” II. ri "ft * and so in nil. 

Skr. flTWSf “betel-nut,” “a seller tbercof,” H. 

V O. like 11., M. B. O. 

1 Uef.d chiefly in composition: when standing alor.c, it means an inhabitant of the 
J)e*h y an expression which implies the high table lend of Maharashtra abovo the ghat» 
or mountain range of the coast, and is opposed to Konkan, the low narrow Jrip of 
coast-line. 
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Skr. ^ “Veda,” “learned in the Vedas,” H. 

Skr. “plant,” “grower of plants,” H. cRT^t “a caste of 

gardeners,” M. id. 

Formed upon tlie same model are tlie names of three great 
septs of the Kanaujia Brahmans; thus is shortened from 
and that is from Skr. ttf^i “ one who knows two 
Vedas;” is from “one who knows the 

whole four Vedas.’’ The fuller fcrni is retained in “one 

who knows the three Vedas,” It is, however, equally 

correct to derive these forms from number 5 of the Skr. stems 
above, as in Skr. there are forms In 

the case of cRTs^, the origin of the meaning is doubtful. The 
Fachhis are a widespread and very industrious caste of culti¬ 
vators and market-gardeners, and their name may either he due 
to their growing vegetables, as one of the meanings of Sanskrit 
is “ a plant,” or perhaps, and on the whole more probably, 
from the kdchh or tightly-girt and tucked-up cloth round the 
loins, which is the only garment that they wear. Here may, 
perhaps, also be classed tlie common word II. and ejeft, 

M. the name for ordinary peasants in M., and in II. that 

of an extensive caste. I do not know to what Skr. word this 
name is to be affiliated It is also spelt and ejpft, and 

tho name probably originated in comparatively modern times, 
and may have no connexion with the older language. 

Sindhi examples of this stem are: 

Skr. *3 “ camel,” ‘ camel-driverS. camel,” 

“ camel-driver.” 

s. zfm “ earthenware,” 4 seller of pots.” 

S. “ vegetables,” “seller of vegetables.” 

This last word is, I think, not Aryan, but comes from the 
Arabic &*> “potherbs,” whence the word so common in tho 
other languages, JlSL* bakkdl , “a vegetable-seller.” In Hindu- 
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stani the phrase baniyd baJckdl is colloquially used to indicate 
petty traders and shopkeepers of all sorts. 

(S). The suffix is hardly to be distinguished from 
except in words which can be traced up to the Sanskrit. The 
typical word is 

Skr. “ a Kshnttriya or man of the warrior caste,” H. , 

P. ^ S. f^ff, M. 


(e). Stems formed with are very numerous, and, owing to 
the variations in meaning which modern words have undergone, 
are sometimes confounded with abstract nouns in like 
“ theft/' from and, like them, frequently drop the ^ alto¬ 

gether. Of stems w’hich retain the following may be cited: 

Skr. “belonging to a village,” H. and so in all, but H. fre¬ 
quently and TlJjq, also THcft and from the Tadbhava • 

Skr. “principal,” H. P. W*. WNT, S. Tjfcf, G. Wt, 

M. B. id., 0. id. and 

A very large class of words exists in all the languages which, 
from the absence of any special Sanskrit form to which to refer 
them, or from the existence of more than ono Sanskrit form, 
cannot he definitely referred to any of the above heads. Such, 
for instance, is “master/’ “lord,” nlso “wealthy,” a word 
in use throughout. Skr. has and In 

Old B. we find the word “lady,” which may either be 
shortened from or from 

M. is peculiarly rich in words ending in 'EfT, which are per¬ 
haps generally to be affiliated to the stem in as mentioned 
in § 9 (2), but may also bo attributed to (e) by supposing the 
usual addition of making ^I3R. homo of the more striking ot 
these words arc given with the Marathi primary stems to which 
they are allied: 

“commission/’ WSWi “commission agent/’ “broker.” 
“smartness,” “a shook,” “smart,” “sharp,” “active.” 
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“scheme,” cffcJTcin “scheming,” “treacherous.” 

^TcJTcJo “bullock-pack,” qfj^T35^IT “fit f° r carrying burdens,” “a 
draught-horse or bullock.” 

«hHdoT “a coarse blanket,” “one who wears a ktimbald” 

“ a labouring man.” 

“pole for carrying loads,” ofTR^^T “porter.” 

^ “ leprosy,” “ leprous.” 

“scab,” “scabby.” 

\ * 

“gliat,” “Brahman who attends at a ghat” 

^Tt^T “horse,” ’ETTg^fT “groom.” 

ITore we have a Curious preservation of an older form. 
is Skr. l effZoR, Pr. The M. word points back to a form 

or in which the ^ has been preserved 

as a fulcrum for the termination. 

Gujarati has also words of dubious origin in or 
The double form arises from the unsettled nature of G. spelling, 
in which no distinction is made between long and short i. The 
% two examples most frequently given, “grieved,” 

“happy,” do not appear to come from any of the above stems, but 
from Skr. au d ^fT§cT respectively. Other instances are : 

f%?n3o “school,” “scholar* (perhaps Skr. ^^JTf^Ri). 

“earth,” “earthy,” O. ij^T (perhaps Skr. nr 

<s 

“ leprosy, “leprous” (Skr. see (a). 

Without spending more time in considering the subject, it 
may suihee to suggest, that the fusion of several cognate forms 
into one, which is so common a feature in these languages, has 
been at work here also, and that the Skr. terminations given 
above may have been by careless or ignorant speakers added 
often to nouns which did not take such terminations in Sanskrit 
itself, so that words of this group may be referred at will to any 
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of tlie five Sanskrit stems given, and in isolated instances to 
others also, as, for instance, H. frjfwsn “uncle,” which is from 
none of the five stems, but from Skr. 

(2). Principally indicative of qualities or dispositions of the 
mind is the suffix which, although occasionally found as 

a primary, is far more extensively used as a secondary suffix. 
Yararuchi (iv. 25) treats this suffix in Pr. as a substitute for 
mat (and vat) y suffixes denoting possession, overlooking the fact 
that exists in Skr. already. In Pr., as also sometimes in 
Skr., the final u is dropped. This stem is found in different 
words in the seven languages; each language may therefore be 
illustrated separately. 

Marathi, in which, whether from the greater perfectness of 
the dictionary, or because the languago is really richer in these 
forms, a larger number of instances has been noted than in its 
sisters, uses the form Wcjp with the cerebral 33 and long u : it 
has also and occasionally even ^351, which latter points 

to the use of the universal suffix, so that we should postulate 
a Skr. There is also found which would indi¬ 

cate a former Wfsfofi, with reference to the remarks in the 
concluding portion of the last section. Thus we have: 

Skr. irqi “pity,” M. ^T?735, H. 

CN \* 

Skr. ctfgr “trouble,” M. “laborious,” “painstaking.” 

Skr. ifflj “hair” M. and %*n35 “hairy.” 

Skr. 7T33j “ball,"M. Jff^T “knob,” “tuft,” “tufted grass.” 

Skr. [uncertain], M. TtOTlTr “stone, ” ^ft^T3o “stony.” 

Skr. “snout,” “beak," M. frP3T “mouth,” ?UUT35 “foul-mouthed,” 
“scurrilous.” 

Theso three are combined in a proverb descriptive of the 
peasant's three greatest troubles— 

ijTTrac tr?i 

“Paaturngo noar.se and knotty, fields full of stones, and a scolding wile.” 
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Skr. “hand,” M. 'fTTf, id., ^TcfTSo “thievish,” “with itching palm.” 

Another proverb runs— 

W1H135 Xitg tf^T3o 5WI ^ 

“The itching palm may be satiated, but never the scolding tongue.” 

Skr. “a measure of time, about half an hour,” M. id 

^T37T<3o “an instrument for measuring time,” “a gong,” II. 

P. id., and so in all. 

Skr. ^TTcT “wound,” M. Vfpq' id., ^T^T3o “wounded.” 

Skr. “greasy,” M. “sap,” “juice,” f^3iTc£>T and 

fsRiT^IT “ viscid,” “gummy.” 

Skr. [uncertain], M. and fffx? “sleep, sleepy.” 

As to this last word, the root eft in Skr. means “ to move,” 
among other things, and the root which is in effect an old 
causal of eft in its meanings of “sowing (grain),” “weaving 5 
and “sewing,” shows that the movement implied by the parent 
root is an oscillating movement backwards and forwards, like 
that of a weaver’s shuttle, or a sower’s hand; so that wo may 
fairly supposo it to have obtained the secondary meaning of 
“nodding,” as one does when drowsy. In confirmation of this, 
M. has also or fftHT “a swungso that we may assume a 
form -f eft^, which would give the anusw&ra, or rath* r 
ammasikn, being inorganic. (See Yol. I. pp. 177, 327, for the 
?J, and p. 143 for the 

>kr. fWR “covering,” M. “a mat,”“matted or bushy” 
(a tree); see Vol. I. p. 177. Hence is formed a verb 5jflJT3olil “ to be 
busby and close of foliage.” 

Skr. TTFTtfT “mineness,” “selfishness,” HI. id., 5H«HflTc3o “ selfish,” “self- 

On. 

conscious.” 

Skr. “ milk.” M. id., ^|T3p “ full of milk,” “ a milch cow.” 

There are also in M. instances of this suffiA taking the form 
uru, as in Sindhi, thus— 

M. tft* “ a tile,” ^T^.“ til ed” (as u building). 
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TTe now pass on to Gujarati, which, like 3\L, principally uses 
the cE, though words of this stem are also found with hut 
perhaps only through a mistake of the writers. Authorities 
disagree very widely as to the spelling of Gujarati, which 
is not to he wondered at in the case of a language with a 
scanty literature, no fixed standard of pronunciation, and 
numerous dialects. 

G. “shame,” “shnmefast,” “bashful.” 

V* 

G. \jrET “ sleep,” “ drowsy.” 

G. “ word,”crprr3p“loquacious,” also in a good sense “eloquent.*’ 

G. “sand,” ^?TT^, ^rfT^, and by some “sandy.” 

G. Wft“ stone,” T?VITT3p “ stony,” 

G. vftft “blood,” ^fb5KcE “ bloody.” 

G. “ beard,” “ bearded.” 

G. “ a ghari,” “ gong.” 

AV if h words ending in ^ this language affixes the termination, 
without modifying the stem word. In the case of nouns in it 
adds the suffix to the o 7 ique form in &; the fern, in i is the same 
in the oblique as in the nominative; so that wc may say that in 
all cases the suffix is added to the oblique form. An exception 
is ^cTTcjp, but here we derive from an earlier formin us in 
the other languages. The language of course uses, like all its 
sisters, Tatsama words, at the discretion of the writer, and words 
like 2m3p are almost Tat amas, the cerebral g© being merely 
a vulgar pronunciation of *?. This suffix is found appended 
even to Persian words by the indi scr Lmj nat in g vulgar; thus from 
“shame,” is formed 7H;*?T3p or XJXJUUS “bashful.” 

Sindhi more frequently changes to T (Vol. I. p. 247). Thus 
“ buffalo,” 5r*fTfi “ biiffido-berd.” 
herd of cut tie, ” •* herdsman.” 

camel," “ camel-herd.” 

H. “ hurley,” “(wheat) mixed with hurley.” 
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S. “hour,” °*ft “gong.” 

S * ^ff “ cl °wds” (collective), ^§T«ft “ cloudiness.” 

The final vowel, whether it be the u of the masc., or the i of 
the feminine, disappears before the suffix; but long i is retained, 
merely hardened into *?, as in M. Quasi-Tatsamas also occur, 
which arc simply due to the fact of the words being honestly 
written as the people pronounce them, and not as Pandits would 
have them; such are for WT*T, 

The word “candlestick,” from f^ft “a light,” is 

quoted by Trumpp in this place; but it would appear to be 
questionable whether we have not here a compound from 
. T shall show presently that compounds of this 
sort are not unfrequent, and often render it difficult to determine 
whether any word belongs to this class or not. In this and other 
languages compounds whose last member is “time,” or 

“kail,'' or “abode,” as will be exhibited hereafter, 

eomo under this category, and the confusion is increased in M. 
and G. by tho substitution of the cerebral 3E> for in these 
words, as well as in the suffix 

v» 

Panjabi has not any special fondness for the T sound, nor does 
it particularly affect stems of this formation. Instances are, 
^rraiT ‘ 1 wool]on,” from ^ or “ wool‘*distressed,” 
f° r from “trouble” (Skr. In this case tho 

possessive signification is sometimes lost, and the word used 
merely as an intensive substantive. “thorny/ from 

3T3T “tli orn v (Skr. ^TJsTcfi), where the short i represents tho e of 
the oblique form c*%. ^ti^t3oT “a large earthen pot/* from 
cJPIg' “a pot,” hero again intensive. (ironical) “a vain, 

pompous man,* that is, one who has a gong beaten before him as 
he walks, from y$z\ “a bell,” “a gong.” There is also, as in tho 
uhove-quotod languages, tho common word “gong/* 

from wit-, hut the language prefers the cognate forms of this 
stem in i7, ul, and ail, as we shall see presently. 

Bengali and Oriya, being languages originally poor, and 
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having, therefore, a smaller stock of Tadbhavas than the others, 
are not fertile fields for secondary formations. In them such 
stems are mostly Tatsamas, like and it will not he 

productive of any large results to adduce instances from them. 
The words which the student may meet with will he readily 
recognizable as belonging to this stem; such as, 

“ quarrelsome,” already cited; 0. ftfaTSB “ burglarious,” from 
ftp* “a burglar’s hole,” sometimes written ftf^^iT3o for ftp*pg; 

“middling,” from (Skr. *p2f) “middle;” fWT3o 
“piercing,” from ftp* “a hole.” 

With regard to Hindi, usually so rich in primary and 
secondary forms, it is somewhat strange to find so few illus¬ 
trations of this widespread stem. Apart from Tatsamas, it has, 
however, forms in din , and, owing to its habitual neglect of 
final short vowels, also dl, but displays, like Panjabi, a marked 
preference for the forms in il, ail, el, and ul. It also in many 
instances changes l to r (see Yol. I. p. 247), thus producing or, 
with variants drd and dru, where the final u is preserved by 
being lengthened. The following list will suffice to illustrate 
all these forms. 

H. “ shade,” “ umbrageous” (not from Tjftf -f ^TYT> as 

Forbes puts it; the ^ belongs to the root). 



“one who finishes,” “destroys,” “makes 
an end of.” 


II. irfcT “ belly,” F T ^ T!5rr l“ pot-bellied.” 

(TIT^TT ) 

H. " hour,” “ gong.” 

H. “milk,” “milch,” and B. id., O. 

ii. “ bail,” “ globular.” 

H. fan? “ mark,” recognition.” 

Skr. “love,” ftj?nn “ beloved” (as though flTOToJ for 5}®). 

II. ^cf “saml, "^rT["TT “ :mdy”(morc generally see further on). 
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Many of these words, as in the other languages, have lost 
the possessive or qualitative sense, and have become simple 
attributes. 

♦ 

(3). Closely allied to the last, and like it used to express 
possession of a quality, is the Skr. which in Pr. often 
doubles the , making XM . This suffix in the moderns takes 
a lengthened form or f^T, and combines with a preceding 
a or d into and TT^f. As remarked above, it is a 

favourite in H. and P., though less frequent in the other lan¬ 
guages. These two languages have forms in elu, where the u 
probably arises from confusion with alu, unless we here admit 
a change *f a into c , noted as not unfrequent in Vol. I. p. 136. 

II. TTte “ knot, 5 ’ “ knotty,” P. id. • 

H. “pit,” | “large pit” (intensive). 

H. W! " gravel,” “ gravelly.” 

H.^rc“ house, * “ domesticated,” “ tame.” 

• H. VJTO “ grass,” “ grassy.” 

wound,” “ bruised.” 

H. sSm “ beauty,” eJVcftwff “beautiful.” As in Bihari Lai’s fanciful verses: 

•rfa sut f?*r n 

ftnc ftfiX; vs% Tif fqq tfa II 

Satsai, 234 . 

h. ujt* “ shade,” v^Tif^TT “ shady.” 

M. “sting,” “armed with a sting” (said of injects, as 

H? TjqfolT f “ this insect has a sting”). 

H. <o^l “ shove,” ^ofi^^ iu the habit of butting” (said of homed ani- 
Dials), P. fem. 

H. <o^ “ form, Ssft'HT “ well-shaped,” “comely.” 

H. “belly,” “pot-bellied.” 

H. oR “forest,” qqsn “wild,” “jungly.” 

H. “sand,” “sandy,” “gritty.” 


imsr$y 
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H.tftW “load,” cpj?«f “ load-bearing,” subst. “a beast of burden.” 

H. «Trf “ rival wife ” (Skr. *fm*n “belonging to a rival wife, 5 ’ 

as in the phrase that is, “ a brother, son of tlie same father, 

but by a different mother,” “a half-brother.” 

H. “start” (Skr. ^WIT), “a liorse that is given to 

shying or starting.” 

There seems to be no rule for the use of one of these forms 
instead of another, though in practice we find that one word 
always uses eld, and another ild, while a third has only the 
form aild. With respect to the use of the final a, it may per¬ 
haps be laid down that such words as have a distinctly adjective 
sense always take the final a, but such nouns as are used sub¬ 
stantively reject it. Thus, if we should say, “ he is my half- 
brother,” wc must use eld, as TTt^fT but if we would say, 

“ this man and woman are my brother and sister by the father's 
side, but by different mothers,” we might say, “ they are my 
sautels,” %*• So also derisively, “ JIo, pot-belly ! ’/ 

would be, ^rl . 

Those words in which Panjabi agrees with IT. have been 
noted above; other instances peculiar to that language are these 
which follow. in the sense of halting, gives (/•) 

ct a woman that walks mincinglv, or affectedly,” sometimes, 
but incorrectly, written possibly from some idea of 

its being in some way connected with “play.” From ^ 
“stoppage,” “a horse that jibs,” G. 

P. “strength,” “drawing-power,” “astringent” (said of 

medicines). 

Ar. lUai “suffocation,” (in India) “rnge,” “angry,” “a 

bad-tempered person.” 

P. “petticoat,” “a woman who wears a petticoat,” i.c. 

;» virtuous woman ; prostitutes do not wear tbe petticoat in some parts, nor 
the drawers, but only the loin-cloth, sHrM. 
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P- “ storm,” subst. “ quarrel,” “ affray,” “ uproar.” 

P* ^i£T “ weary,” “ easily fatigued.” 

P* 4 m *dk,” “ a milch cow.” H. has also this word. 

P. “ stone,” “ stony.” 

P. *T55[ “ shame,” ^Taft^rr “ shamefast.” 

P. 3TT3JT “ the middle” (the name applied to the central part of the 
Panjab between the li&vi and Bills rivers), “a man from the 

Manjha.” 

I\ makes the feminines of words of the form elu in o, see Ch. 
II. § 33 (3). As between ail and cl, it may be decided that the 
latter is a softening of the former, which is again shortened from 
cliI ‘ ! 3rrS[^, where the a belongs to the root. This applies to H. 
also; thus WT^TT “shady,” is for which is + *^TI\ 

while is + The difficulty lies in this, that 

often where we have eld , we cannot find the termination in long 
d in thq root; thus there is no reason to believe that “ forest,” 
was ever yet we require to give us ^*TT, uc. 

I ho rule will not therefore apply in all instances. 

Sindhi has and, but also, in conformity with its usual 
custom, and TT^*. The long vowel, as in H. and I\, seems 
to have arisen from rejection of one of the two la of Pr. 



“ obstinacy,” 

“ obstinate,” G. id. 

tO 

“ patience,” 

patient.” 

TK-iY 

^ “ the desert,” 

“ a man front the Thar.” 

it 

“ leather,” 

“ leathern.” 

tt 

“ shade,” 

“ shady.” 

irvr 

id. 

xrflft id- 


” T3‘‘ a kind of grass, made of dabhu grass.” 

W ith Siaidhi on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, is 
connected in respect of this suffix Gujarati, having iu some 
instances the same words as the former, as in and in 
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others the same as the latter, as <|\sn95= H. ^TPC> also ^^95= 
H. and P. c|^f. Its usual fonus are and TfCt- As 

vJTcj “relationship,” “related, by blood or marriage.” 

'^TTTJ “much,” “abundant” (only used in poetry). 

“bad, defective, ”*nraft “scanty.” 

Tarra“ sweat,” ^W3§t“ sweaty.” 


The language does not seem to he rich in this class of forms. 

Marathi has numerous formations in f<3E>, and also 
in and TJ^T. Care must be taken to distinguish from words 
of this class those words which present long i from the tendency 
of this language to lengthen vowels in a final syllable (Yol. L 
p. 155), such as “perverse,” “malicious,” which is merely 

a vulgar pronunciation of Skr. “crooked.” Further are 

to be eliminated a small class of compound words in which 
forms the last member, as^T^f “temple,” = ^[T*RH 
also familiar words such as or “ancestor,” from 

Skr. cjU through a now disused ^T, and “a wife,” from 

*ni These seem to be a sort of diminutives. 

As genuine possessives may he cited— 


3T3 “side,” “direction,” “ relating to a quarter or direction.” 

Tl'gcfi “ rock,” “ rocky.” 

(adv.) “below-,” « belonging to tlie lower part.” 

“sweetness,” ^\\ si do “sweetish.” 

thorn,” ^iT^TT “ thorny,” also ^fj | “ a thorn}? shrub.” 

id. “a thorny creeper.” 

(Skr. iglfg) “ a ) 

“ Jf f J 1 into squares” (a cloth). 


Skr. “ a ) 

;• ^TOT “divided iu 
division,” ) 


(Skr. «*) <m --1 ^ „ dlg!% pta „„ 
excavation,” J 

SlTST “ tuft,” in^TT “ tufted.” 

“stench,” XlplftT “stinking,” also XTT^l^T- 
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"EfTT? “ sweat,” 

SpiT “ old,” 

; 2JH “encumbrance/ 5 
“ smell,” 



“sweaty/ 5 

“old clothes/ 5 “rags 55 (mist.). 
“ troublesome. 55 

mw?j, “ fetid/ 5 “ rancid. 55 


ITcre, as in the other languages, the meaning of the possessive 
h° R * n several cases passed over into that of a substantive. 

In Oriya this suffix is not common: an instance is 
handsome,” from I have not found any others, except 

Tatsamas. The dictionary (Sutton’s), however, is a very meagre 
one, and I have not heard the form in speaking. The same may 
be said of Bengali, in which language secondary formations of all 
kinds arc comparatively rare, or, if they exist in rural districts, 
lire not fully recognized as other than mere local corruptions. 
I here is a vast field for research in this direction. 

(4). The combination of the suffix in 91 with a preceding u 
is rare, though not altogether non-existent in Prakrit. Yara- 
ruehi gives only one instance, vidrullo , for Skr. 

changed. I he suffix with the long vowel is found in a 
few cases in Skr., as cfT<|yT (also TR9T) “mad,” “gouty” (i.c. 
affected by wind), from ^frT “ wind.”" In the modem languages 
it is also rare. For Sindhi Trumpp gives no examples, and 
does not oven introduce the suffix in his very full and well- 
aiianged list ol secondary stems. There are, however, a few 

voids which may he referred to this suffix in all the languages. 
Tims ° * 


>SLr. 'Tnj'sT ft stroke of wind/ 5 S. “ blight from wind/ 5 

winnowing grain. 5 ’ H. “mad 55 (from the meaning of Skr. 

given above), also written cTRTSn, and cTRYT P. writes the 

wud ^Ti^TT, ‘STTStY and STRUfT. <* - TT^3 “foolish. 55 M. <fX$3o “llatu- 
leut/ 5 also a corrupt form *TR^35“ whirlwind. 55 The word mean¬ 

ing “a kind of soil on the banks of rivers, 55 seems as if it belonged to Ibis 
stem; but the connexion is difficult to trace, unless it be “driven by the 
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wind, 5 * such as are the sand-drifts which the violent winds in the dry season 
heap up in the beds of rivers all over India. E. and 

“mad,” “whirlwind,”“winnowing.” 0.“mad.” 


From M. I have picked out the following, which should 
probably come under this head. 

^Bo “curly” (Skr. ^FlftTF “gluttonous,” from 3§*nif “to 

eat,” a primary formation, “bloated,” “pulpy” (like a pregnant 

female), from foetus. 

Of more extended use are— 

Skr. VTT*I “heat,” “ sweat,” M. VTr*Tt3ot> ^n^ftcJo“prickly heat,” “an 
eruption caused by excessive heat of the weather,” H. B. wiY'<0, ^ ut 

Skr. *1^ “middle,” H. “middle-sized,” “intermediate,” P. 

*13ftaoT and S. however B. and O. It is said 

in 0. of the second of three brothers, thus cfg “eldest,” 
“second,” “youngest.” 

From Skr. vn<T in the sense of “ defect,” " failure,” comes 
F. Ul~3 t 3c, 'qT^yol “lazy,” “careless,” not found in the other 
languages; also xj^gg “quarrel,” from di^ “snare,” “deceit.;” 
WT^35T “dear,” from “fondling,” and some few more. 

H. “jocose,” from T5T “jest” The formation is not, 

however, a very common one in any of the modern languages, 
any more than it is in. Skr. or Pr. 

(5). All the various forms of this group of vf stems still 
further soften down to an obscure al, generally but not always 
preceded by y, thus giving 'Spq. The typical word is 

Skr. 'STTrt "wound,” II. tTW, ML G. id., S. V. tTT^, B. O. tTT. whence 
comes Old-H. VTt^. H. vrpg^T, P. G. id., P. also . S. ^ETTXig, 

M. xrr?n3o, B. inverted from xnT"T, O. id. 

Hero only M. has tho long d, and is probably from dlu, while 
the is:yfc are from ilu, so that they might bo referred to a Skr. 
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form where the cf has gone out as usual, and the inter¬ 
mediate form was probably Panjabi has a great pre¬ 

ference for this shortened form, owing perhaps to its fondness 
for short vowels and habitual neglect of the principle of com¬ 
pensatory lengthening. Even where a word is written with a 
long vowel, the Panjabi peasant will often slur it over so that it 
sounds short. Thus 

“knotty,” from “knot.” 

“muddy,” “turbid,” „ “filth.” 

“ cavity,” “ hollow,” „ “ house ” 

JF®}™ ‘ belonging to the other side,” “the other side.” 

Tliey say ^ “the bullet went right through, and 

came out at the other side.” 

^TT “sandy,” „ ^cT “ snnd.” 

“iusipid,” „ Ttffai “flregs.” 

^T'^doT “dear,” „ •«fondling,” H. 

As an instance of this form may be cited 

“foremost,” “in the front,” P. id., S. “superior,” G. 

(prep.) “before,” M. “superior,” B. 0. to which 

corresponds H. “hindmost,” with a similar series in the rest, as P. 

fa WO etc. 

Sindki has a set of stems in lu preceded by a short vowel, 
which, however, do not seem to be connected with this suffix, 
but rather with the Skr. diminutives in and and may 
therefore be relegated to the section which treats of those 
developments. 

This form is usual in Oriya, as TTPETdo “fleshy, 5 ’ from Tire 
“ flesh; ” “ deceitful,” from TjXEg “ a cheat.” 

One form fuses into another, or into several others, so con¬ 
stantly in these languages, that the inquirer is at every step 
bewildered by thoir similarity, and as the meanings, which tiro 
after all the safest guides, have also commonly been lost ur 
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shaded off by metaphors, or by local circumstances, into other 
classes, there is often little help to be found from them. It is 
probable, however, that in all except Sindhi, the group of forms 
in l preceded by short a has really been derived from dlu, Ua , 
or one of the cognate forms in Sanskrit; and it must be per¬ 
petually remembered that the modem languages often add a 
termination, which has for them acquired some special meaning, 
to roots and primary stems in which it does not exist in Sanskrit , 
or, if it existed, has not been handed down to us, so that the 
fact of the form itself not being found in Sanskrit is no argu¬ 
ment against its being a genuine one for the modem vernaculars. 
When also the moderns tack on these expressive endings to 
Tadbhavas whose origin is uncertain, the inference is that they 
fully recognized the effect produced by such endings, and used 
them at will, thus constructing numerous quite recent words 
of their own. 


§ 19. The Sanskrit suffix though in form identical with 
th past participle, is also largely used to form secondary nouns, 
originally possessive in meaning, but shading off like the other 
similar suffixes into attributives and. mere appellatives. It is 
tho parent of a very largo range of forms in the modern lan¬ 
guages, the roost common of which is that which amalgamates 
tho % of the suffix with the long d of the stem, producing in H. 
tho common form in ait , though the others frequently keep the 
two vowels distinct, and M. more wo lengthens to $\ Hindi 
Laving got bold of ait as a termination expressive of habitual 
occupation, possession or profession, adds it, regardless of ety¬ 
mology, to words which Lave no final d, shortening the long 
vowel of the root. Thus from 

H. “shield,” II. cf “shield-bearer,” P. M. $T*Tr$cf> B 

o. inremci!* 

II. “strut,” H. strutting, swug-gcring fell on,' P. 

(for ®n). 
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More regularly, however, from words ending in a } as— 


H * “war-song” “paean,” c^%rF “a warrior-bard,” P. ?d. 

U. “report,” “news,” ^fcT “a gossiping person.” 

H * VK “ wrangling.” “ affray,” ^ffc? “ a brawler,” P. id. 

II. ‘spear,” ^£«=| “spearman,” P. id. 

ii- «ITcfT “relationship^” «I%cI “a relation.” 


In Sindlii this buffix is found in two forms, eto and aito. The 
c of the former arises from the fact that this suffix is added to 
the oblique fo rm 0 f the noun, thus “son,” oblique Vfeputra> 
whence we gtq, putra+ito=putreto , “having a son.” In 

feminines in a the oblique also ends in a ; thus “ daughter,” 
“ hav i U g, a daughter,” from dhta+ito. Some words in 
’■ nmsc * do hot change in the oblique, and in this case u 
is elided ; bu t a consciousness of its having been ther* prevents 
the < ot the si t |£ x f roin amalgamating with th** hnal vowel of 
the root, thus «brothor,” “ he^g a brother,” for 

Irregular i 8 “ K tving a wife,” from WrCC 

k vile, where w- e should «*pect for joi+ito; it has 

probably been constructed on the model of putreta , without 
reflecting on the origin of the form. Another irregular word is 
“having a road,” from “road,” which should he 
rtiteto like dkieto. 


With adjectives the suffix ito is added to long a, as 


“timely,” 

opportune,” 

“sultry,” 

“sleepy,” 

regular,” 


from a|nft “time.” 

„ “ opportunity.” 

» “sultriness.” 

.. “sleep.” 

„ ijsf “rule.” 

v» 


This last word is also used as an adverb “ regularly,” “ me- 
thodically,” and this is the case with several othcT words of this 
stem, in Sindhi; as 
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“madly,” from “mad.” 

“respectably,” „ ^fFt “honour.” 

f^TT^V safely” „ fqift “charge,” “care” (f^i» ' 

“ in charge of”). 

Working round in our usual circle, ve come next to Gujarati, 
which has forms in iyo produced by tho rejection of the cf 
of ^rf. These were mentioned in § 18 (j-)> The form in 
ait is not given in any of the grammars or chctionaries, and 
does not appear to exist, though it is strange that words like 
3T3%cT, which breathe the spirit of the old E^jput heroes, 
should not have survived among the descendants* of the war¬ 
like Ohalukyas. Of there are a few ex t amples> as 

“ recognition, “an acquaintance” 

<TK “honour,” “respected,” “a mr m of rank.” 

“kmnrledge,” onfwt “ skilled,” “ a conn^oisseur.” 

These are also wn’tten with long as an a PP r< >ach 

to Marathi pronunciation. I n the latter langi ia g e forma¬ 
tion in is common as an attiTu.fi Te princh^ a Hy : thus 

qri 3<=fi^ “a crackling sound,” “that which crackles,” also 

metaphorically “prompt,” “smart.” 

“sound of rustling of dry grass,” “rough,” “blunt,” 

“ plain-spoken.” 

“bang! bang!” ^TTT^TjJ^TT “noisy”(said of a festivity). 

<3^^ “ squash!” “ soft,” «pulpy,” “ squashy.” 

So fond of expressive formations is Marathi, that a very long 
list of words of this class might be adduced; they are mostly 
reduplicative. Of the form wljrf, one or two instances have 
bet'ii given already, as 3r3fT$?T; another is gsTt* 

“one that takes the lead,” from TJ3TT “front.” M. and O 
have from “ sword,” 0. “ swordsman,” and 

M. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that the Marathos 
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borrowed tins word from the Oriyas; the Khanda& of Orissa 
Under thTlT pWcrful and serous b 0 dy of soldiers. 

oVthe } l ^ Wel ' e ** militia <® ^wehr 

■sluth thoTb-’ r Smf0Und 33 ^ watchmen in the 
into nlo -1 1o i 1 m nort iern Orissa^bey have beaten their swords 

or short' 1 1 ^ ^ industl ’ ious cultivators. The hhrndd, 

■ ort double-edged sword, was the sign manual of the kings 
° Onssa, and ts found rudely eng. aved on all their “ . 

plate grants, thus. The Marathas may have «jl 

borrowed the word during their long pt v i od 

° f ^' Vay 111 tllat C0lmtr y. as it is strange thoh it is only found 
m these two languages, and has a political significance‘only in 
Onssa. 0. has also 


’hlWSyr “One who collects firewood, straw, etc., for 
“a bundle” 

_ 

^ “a worshipper,” “one who attends regularly on an idol,” from 

“ worship.** 

And with a further suffix aka— 


“a fugitive,” from “flight,” for tjaoT^rl^. 

“heir apparent to a throne,” from feefij «the tilak or mark of 
sovereignty,” II. 

^HTfrf “chopper,” from “cutting.” 

“watchman,'’ “guard for travellers,” from JJTfff “traveller.” 


1 ho gantait was a man who escorted the pilgrims to the shrine 
of Jagamiatli over the dangerous and difficult roads of former 
days. His occupation is gone in these peaceful times, but tho 
title remains to his descendants, who are now ordinary peasants. 

llcngah inverts the suffix into uti, as in “ worshipper,” 

for lmt does u °t use many words of this stem. 

Tatsamas of this form aro common in all the languages, and 
inasmuch as ita would in Prakrit drop the <1 and become i m 
and thence i, tho early Tadbhavas formed by this suffix add 
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another element of uncertainty to the numerous words iu long 
i in all the seveP languages. This has been mentioned .above 
under that stem. 

§ 20. Most frequent in Sanskrit as a suffix indicating pos¬ 
session is This forms adjectives having for nominative 

(m.), (/.), also Tn Prakrit the 

ihrm becomes Wt, ^ The Prakrit form is Preserved 
with, cjorae modification 111 early Xadbhavas; but all the lan¬ 
guages have \a certain number of instances of late Tadbhavas 
and Tatsamas with the Skr. fdonation, such as 
“ wealthy,” which 18 use i n all- Sindlii, however, must 
have a vowel-end :n g> come what may, so it writes ^TSTRT*J 
“compassionate/’ and with very slight corruption 
“ virtuous,' lor Skr. “learned,” for Skr. 

Of early Tadbhavas with the Pr. form the 

following are examples : G. ^TRcT “ pitiful/’ “ wealthy. 

* 4 prosperous” (Skr. “ bashful” 

(Skr. but these are not very common. 

Far more general is the contracted form ^JcT, with oxytone 
forms ^tcfT and With the change of form has come 

a very extensive change of meaning, so that it is not easy iu 
all cases to see- by what mental process the modern signification 
can be traced back to the original idea of possession. 

In Hindi the form in ^rf is almost identical in meaning 
with that in ^rf, and indicates only rarely possession, as 
the name of a troublesome class of vagrant beggars, who in the 
Punjab lay rlaim to miraculous powers of warding off evil. 
They are so culled from the a hideous little instrument. 
• like a drum, with a bullet, at the end of a string attached to it, 
with which they keep up a ceaseless rattlo; so that the word 
would mean “ possessing a dal P. and the 

latter for Less directly possessive is II. “ • m 

of a SicIT” (Skr. safa), or “ husband’s elder brother,” P. fsrgtT, 








which, however, may be a compound from Hindi 

lias a string of feminines in indicating generally action, 

in some of which we can get the idea of possession, by treating 
them as adjectives compounded with a fem. substantive. 

Thus “patrimony,” “paternal inheritance,” is ex¬ 
plainable as 'qurecft “wealth possessed by, or belonging 

to, a father,” where, however, the idea of possession is rendered 
passive, as we could not translate it “possessing a father,” 
though this would be more in accordance with the original 
meaning. We must not be surprised at inversions of this sort 
in a popular and unreasoning language. Thus, for instance, 
the Latin suffix - bills , which originally meant “able to do,” 
is now generally used in the passive sense of “ able to be done,” 
amabihs , aimablc, amiable, do not now mean “able to love,” but 
“able to be loved,” “that which may be loved;” and in the 
numerous hybrid words which we have formed by adding - able 
to Teutonic roots, tho same rule prevails: thus we say, for 
instance, eatable, drinkable, meaning “ that which may be eaten 
or drunk,” not “that which can eat and drink.” The mon¬ 
strous modern word reliable, which is creeping into our language 
in spite of protest, can have no meaning at all. A reliable state¬ 
ment means literally “ a statement that can bo relied,” which is 
nonsense; we say “ a statement that can be relied on,” so that 
the word, if allowed to exist at all, should bo “ reluwablb”! 

The majority of these feminines cannot well, by any inversion 
or supplying additional meanings, bo invested with a possessive 
sense. They refer mostly to accounts and business, and we may 
supply a substantive or ^fcT. Thus 

act of explaining,” from “ to explai n,” J generally 

“settlement of accounts,” „ 3jgJT1TT “ to explain,” j used to¬ 
gether, P, id. 

giving security for one,” ,. Tf«TT*TT “ to cause to trust,” P. id., 

U. 
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“closing an account, 55 from “to settle,” ‘/wind-up,** 

P. id. 

“ payment in full,” >, “ full,” “ complete.” 

Others, again, are general in meaning, and have no reference 
to the primitive idea of possession, as 

ifnft “ the beginning of the ploughing season,” from “ plough ’* 
(also IWtcO. 

5 <pfpft “ act of encouraging troops,” from “to array.” 

“supplication” (probably only a vulgar corruption of Skr. 
“modest prayer”). 

*pfftft “flesh,” “meat” (derivation uncertain), P. M. id., G. HHI- 
“ ransom,” from “ to ransom.” 

Panjabi has also a fair number of words of this kind, mostly 
identical with Hindi. Gr. uses principally and as in 
quoted above, “explanation." M. writes ^eft, 

as corresponding to n. or ^uf, as ^HFRcf, H. 

In B. and 0. the practice of pronouncing a as o 
has led to the confusion of ivords of this form with those formed 
by tho suffix ti. In Hindi also it is a fair presumption that 
many of the words just quoted may be ascribed to the suffix 
fff, the ^ of which is lengthened, as in the cases quoted in 
§ 12. Thus words which have added to the root direct, are 
from tho simple root, while those in which the is preceded 
by are from the causal root, whose old form ended in tin ; 
thus would be for -h fcT, from q^T^TT, the older 

form of the causal. 

Here comes in more confusion. In H. and P., and occasion¬ 
ally in tho other languages also, are found words which we are 
tempted to affiliate to this suffix, but which are written, with 
It is probable that these w r ords should have ?J, and the list 
of z i* duo paitly to ignorance, and partly to their having 
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been confounded with words of the form already dis¬ 

cussed in § 16 (3). Some are foimd in P. with both cf and 'Z, 
as in the following list: 

“ true,” u truthfulness.” 

II. “ hand,” “ dexterity,” P. id. 

H- “to grasp, ” irfft “ staff.” 

h. mii “ horn,” “ a burnisher made of horn,” P. id., “ a small 

horn.” 

“ teaching" (Skr. fs^T) fit andfm§^t “instruction.” 

1> - tmr “ upright,” flitter “ uprightness” (also fmftcft). 

Thider this head, and to lie distinctly referred to tlie suffix 
h Y elision of tlie m and occasional lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel, are to he classed the following Sindhi words : 

HXt “ load,” Ifqg “ a porter.” 

“ labour,” (Skr. tff'gjB “ labourer.” 

fS’Vtlfl “ debt,” t%^P5rt(T “ debtor.” 

ith characteristic change of cT to occur several words 
Minch may with great probability be ascribed to this suffix, 
though Tnimpp woidd refer them, judging apparently chiefly 
by their sense, to the ston^i in tjijj through the Pr. form tIIIJ. 
»Such arc 


“ hoy,’’ ^tfcRTT^ “boyhood” (quasi Skr. 

lliis is the only instance he gives among secondary forms, 
hen treating of primary forms, he deduces this stem from the 
Ski. affix as noted in § 16 (2). From my own notes I take 
the folio whig : 


ciiVJ “shoulder,” “a bullock's collar” (quasi Skr. 

“machine for the shoulder”). 


§ -1. Closely allied to tho preceding is the Sanskrit suffix 
"'hick is divided into two, c£(cfi being added to nouns of 
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place fo indicate attributives, as “belonging to tbe 

South,” and chadded to indeclinables to form words implying 
production, as “ produced there.” 

The use of these two forms has been very widely extended in 
the modern languages under the form ^T, which arises naturally 
from (see Vol. I. p. 327). I shall show reasons in a future 
chapter for believing this suffix to be the origin of the Marathi 
genitive in vn, xft, *^T. At present I coniine myself to the 
stems which it forms, merely observing that those stems are 
more frequent in, if not entirely confined to, Sindhi and Marathi, 
—a circumstance which adds confirmation to the theory of the 
genitive, by showing that the use of this suffix was familiar to 
the natives of those tw'o provinces. 

In Sindhi the suffix is preceded by i or e ; the former is used 
vvhero the stem is a feminine in short i, in which the lone: i 
of Sanskrit has been shortened in the primary stem, because it 
stands at the end of the word, but preserves its full length 
when the suffix is added. Thus 

Skr. “ inclosure,” S. “thicket,” “jungle,” “he- 

longing to tbe jungle.” 




Added to masculines in o or u it takes e , the old oblique 
form, as 

S.^“ village,” “ belonging to the same village.'’ 

S. Ml 31 44 quarter,” XTT^^T “of the same quarter (of a town).” 
S-Tnfsr “opposite, ” jrfVrt “ from the other side.” 

Marathi docs not insert any junction vowed, as 


M. “house,” 

M. ^ “ above,” 

M. “ within,” 

M. 1J$T “ front,” 
M. “ behind,” 


44 domestic.” 
superior.” 

“ inner.” 

M^rr 44 anterior.” 
<RTT ?|V7; * - pos tcrior ’ 
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Substantives are also formed in tbis way, as “ salted 

food, pickle/’ from “ salt.” I can hardly venture so 

far as to say that this stem is not found in the other languages 
at all; for I think I have seen isolated instances in P. and Cr. : 
hut I may safely say that it does not in any, except Marathi 
and Sindhi, attain to any tiling like general use. In those two 
languages it vindicates its claim to he considered as a de¬ 
scendant of stems in W, both from the phonetic consideration, 
and from the fidelity with which it retains the meaning of pos¬ 
session, combined most frequently with that of place. I cannot 
accept Dr. Irumpp’s theory, which would connect this stem 
'with the Skr. ika through a change of Jc to cJi. 

^ i0 * s 0110 the great Jc group, of which so much was said 
undci tho primary stoms, and which must be again introduced 
hero, because it is extensively worked to form secondary stems. 
M e have already seen what ika becomes as a primary among 
ihe rest, and shall not be led to suspect it of changing to ch. 
In \ ol. I. p. ;369, it was shown that this organic change, though 
there axe traces of it in Skr. and Pr., is not by any means 
a chax acteiTstic feature of the modern languages, and the few 
instances in which it does occur are those of initials. 

To come to the group in Jca, which need not, however, detain 
us long, as in the discussion of it 3 use in primary stems,* the 
method ot its application was explained. Of aka as a distinctly 
secondary form little trace, if any, exists, — that is to say, we 
cannot point to a class of words being either abstract nouns, 
puss _ssi\cg, or appellatives, which are evidently formed from 
o( nr nouns. Of ika, in Marathi, forming nouns in and of 
its connected forms in the other languages, notice was taken in 
•n ^ (1)> to which I have only to add some cases in which the 
^ is retained, as in Sindhi 

** mercantile,” from “trade.” 

“ commercial,” „ cj'Unft “ shopkeeper.’' 
irR-cfit “ rustic,*' 

“ peasant.” 
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In the other languages this form is rare, and generally found 
in Tatsamas or very recent Tadbhavas, such as in 

use in all, “ relating to an assembly/'' from “ an assembly.” 

v3cfi is used in Sindhi to make adjectives implying habitual 
actions or states, thus also inhabitants of any country. 

injurious,” . from “ injury.” 

“ revengeful,” „ “ revenge.” 

mountaineer”' „ ^>tp^“hill.” 

“ u man of Bakkar “ Baklmr.” 

Such secondary words of this type as exist in the other 
languages, as, for instance, u glutton,” from xfe, have 

been sufficiently exhibited under primaries, and need not be 
again referred to. 

There is only one other member of the A*-group which 
remains. Sindhi adds oJco to nouns and adverbs to signify 
adjectives of time, as 

“ yearly,” from “ year.” 

TTcfHt " nightly,” „ “ night.” 

In all these cases the final vowel of the stem is rejected, and 
the suffix joined to the bare root. 

$ 22. As we draw near to the end of this long series of stems, 
the illustrations become more and more confined to one or two 
languages, and we seem to have exhausted the powers of those 
members of the group which are least prolific. Marathi and 
Sindhi keep up the game to the last, and in this, as in all other 
respects, show themselves more fertile in varied developments 
than their sister tongues. But this fertility is not for them a 
legitimate cause for boasting; they are, on the contrary, buffer¬ 
ing from an objectionable plethora of forms. Among all the vast 
range of secondary forms there is very little variety of meaning; 
the English -y, -ness, -ship, and -hood, do between them ns much 
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work as tliirt-y or forty different suffixes in Sindhi, and it is not 
pretended that each of these suffixes has in itself some subtly 
restricted shade of meaning which separates it from the others, 
and renders it in a special manner appropriate to the individual 
word with which it is bound up. Eengali gets on very we 1 
with one or two, and Hindi with eight or ten suffixes; but 
Marathi and Sindhi cannot be contented without exhibiting 
some suffix for each of the innumerable Sanskrit pratyayas, 
both kndanta and taddhita. Under these circumstances it seems 
needless to wear out the reader’s patience by going minutely 
into each one of them, more especially as some of them are 
of such rare occurrence as only to have a word or two apiece. 
I shall therefore wind up this portion of the subject by briefly 
enumerating, with one or two examples to each, such remaining 
foims as I have met with ; and if the reader should be acquainted 
with any other forms than those I have set down—as readers 
acquainted with the spoken vernaculars probably will be—he 
will have no difficulty in determining where to place it in the 
general system. 

The Skr. suffix Wq produces a stem in in Sindhi, as 
til “ turmeric,”, " coloured with turmeric ” 

I am unable to find any traces of this form in the other 
language s except in Tatsamas. The is dropped, giviug a Pr. 

tlm Tf softens into anun&sika, with lengthening of it . 

A owel, which is then brpughfc forward in order that the anund- 
•o/,v7 muv be utilized in filling the hiatus. The process as a 
whole seems unique, though resting on phonetic changes for 
which there is abundant analogy. 

•Sindhi has also stems in iru, from the Skr. suffix X, in 
which it stands alone, as in Skr. T y forms diminutives, in 
which practice it is followed by the other languages. Sindhi, 
however, makes appellatives and attributives, as 

“ housebreaker,” from “ a 1 •olemude by burglara.” 
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Tlie same language has also a series, peculiar to itself, of 
stems in T 3TOft, which are in the main possessive*. 

Thus 

“ thief,” “ of a thief.” 

TFf “ moon,” TTf%WT “ moonlight” 

“ merchant , ! ” “ of a Seth” 

C\ 

Connected with which are stems in uni, as patronymics, thus 

“son of^iff.” 

And in ino, as 

affianced, ” from “ connexion by rnarring-c.” 

To these may be added atho, perhaps from Skr. WZ : 
hTWTtTT “ damp,” from inurt “ wafer.” 

And ciso, from Skr. IDT, as 

Tram “ sandy,” from “ sand.” 

As to the origin of all these forms there is much doubt. 
Standing so much alone as they do, and unsupported by corre¬ 
sponding forms in the other languages, it is difficult to know 
whence to trace them. Truinpp deduces the first from the Skr. 
suffix which, however, does nut seem sufficient for the 
vowel-clmnges in Ano and uno. The second is probably from 
Skr. and the third from t*- 

There are several other forms given by Truinpp, but most of 
thoso omitted from this list are to be. accounted for under the 
verb, and rnay therefore bo passed over at present. The same 
bolds good of several stems in Marathi, such us those in 
and the like, and in Gujarati. 



§ 2ft. Some of the languages are not content with one suffix, 
but- vill take two in the same word ; in this case it is generally 
ika in ono or other of it» forms whioh does duty as a second 
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suffix. Thus in Sindhi stems ano, uno, we find 8ubsidiy t y forms 
dnikOy iinilcOy as 

“ of a thief,” from . 

“ preceding,” „ + ^TTf 4 ^ 

These double forms do not differ in meaning f roin the single 
forms, and it is probably to this tendency to u; e i]ia as a mean¬ 
ingless expletive, which recalls to us the s i m il ar habit in 
Prakrit of attaching a ^ to all and every Sans^t noim at will, 
that we should refer a numerous class of obsc-, re WO rds ir all 
the languages, in which, by the side of the regui a to-m, we 
have an augmented stem in id or ud. Thus O. uses ^T^fOpTftlwr 
ior “ the business of a Brahman,” where we have the suffix xmj 
augmented by = Rustic Hindi has “ milch 

(cow),” which is -h -f~ X * * In the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi the terminations id and ud are added by the vulgar to all 
nouns, whether primary or secondary, without altering the 
meaning. Other cases, whore there aro apparently two suffixes, 
would be more accurately described as compounds, where the 
latter member, being a verbal root, has become so common as to 
look almost like a suffix. 

§ 24. Diminutives, as well as a nondescript class of words 
either contemptuous or jocose or familiar, besides jingling and 
fanciful formations, are very common in all these vernacular 
languages, and in many cases the terminations in themselves 
are absolutely meaningless, and incapable of being solemnly 
and scientifleally traced back to the ancient languages. In 
meh a maze of playful or vulgar developments it w'ould be but 
wa r .te of time to attempt an olaborato arrangement; tho human 
mind makes a tool of the tongue, and strikes out for itself 
sounds which satisfy its needs without regard to grammar or 
etymology. It will bo more useful and more interesting thcro- 
ioro to state what forms the languages employ, than to try and 
find out why they employ them. 
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The rJ a ^ ve size n.nd quality of material objects are elegantly 
shown in the languages by change of gender. In this 
respect they a g rec with the old Teutonic family, and other 
members of tl? g rea t Indo-Grermanic class. Masculine nouns 
express objects which are large, strong, or coarse; feminine 
those which arc sma U> weak, or fine; and where the neuter 
exists, it express*? things dull, inanimate, or sexless. This will 
be more fully drar 11 out ^ next Chapter. 

The commones 4 ^ diminutive is that which has for 

its cho rac (; er j s f^ the letter ^; the words of this class occasion¬ 
ally enti m this letter simply, but more frequently take the 
long vowel-ending, as ^§T, This ^ appears to have 

arisen from the Sanskrit suffix which in that language also 
forms diminutives, and is retained under the forms ^T, etc., 
in many of the seven languages. It also occasionally modulates 
into ^T, as might be expected, and in a few rather exceptional 
cases, chiefly in Marathi, appears as <©. In point of meaning, 
this termination has a w T ide range, from words which are pure 
diminutives to those in which the sense of smallness is only to 
be made out by researches into the original meaning ; then to 
those in which the idea is that of contempt or familiarity, fond¬ 
ness or trifling; till at last we come to words which have lost 
all sense of smallness, and are simple appellatives. In this last 
class it is often impossible, or, in the present state of the subject, 
very hazardous, to suggest a primitive word, from which that 
in actual use may have been formed. The w’ords of this class 
are the pure offspring of the popular mind, and consequently, 
though the principle involved in their formation is the eume 
in the whole seven, yet the speakers of each language have 
formed their own words separately, so that, except in closely 
allied languages, as Hindi and Panjabi, it is rare to find an 
instance running through two or more. It will, therefore, bo 
advisable here, as il was in many of the primary and secondary 
stems, to take each language separately. 
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Sindhi is clearer in respect of tliis form tlian its sisters, 
Laving a greater number of the words of this type in use as 
pure diminutives, and not so many as contemptuous, familiar, 
or appellative terms. Trumpp gives the following : 

‘journey” (Skr. “ path”) “ short journey.” 

“ shop,” “ small shop.” 

“ life,” f^t^T <£ short life.” 

“lightning” (Skr. f%^)> “brief flash of lightning.” 


In the case of words ending in u masc., the suffix is either 
added to the oblique form in a, or the final u is changed to 
?,—in the latter case probably from the influence of the t of the 
fern, termination; but where the u is the feminine ending, it 
remains unchanged. 

Similarly, nouns in o change that letter to a or i ; of the former 
an instance is “ sweetheart/’ from “ heart; ” of the 

latter “a small mollkcy/ , from “ monkey/’ 

Feminines in a and i retain those vowels unaltered; hut i and 
u are changed to ia and ua respectively, or in other words the 
suffix is added to the oblique form, as 

“churning staff” (Skr. “ a small churning staff.” 

scorpion, “n small scorpion.” 

There is also a suffix ro, joined only to adjectives in the ob¬ 
lique form (nouns in o make their oblique in e), to signify some¬ 
what of the quality indicated by the primary, and corresponding 
to the English termination “ -«A, M as 

“ long,” “longish.” 

“ small,” “ smallish.” 

This latter often takes a double suffix as "very 

small.” 

Marathi, with its customary fullness of forms, has a wide 
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range in diminutives, and sometimes uses two to one word. 
Tlius: 

“ knot,” “ a bundle, a small huudle,” also 

*rral3s, *rfcrt3§t- 

TsTT5 “piece,” “ a small bit,” also ^i€^o- 

“ rag” (fatTt, “ « poor rag” (contemptuously). 

“ leather,” xCOfy “ skin,” “ hide,” “ the human skin.” 

Here the sense of diminutiveness is lost. 

?ltq[ “ village/’ “ a small village.” 

Skr. “young of an animal,” “ darling,” “ little pet” (said 

to a child). 

Marathi has for adjectives also the termination cor- 
responding to Sindhi Tf, and, like it, with the union vowel 
e after oxytone nouns, as 

*fn;T “ fair,” “ light-coloured,” “ fairish.” 

But it uses the form in ^TT also for this sense, as vTR^ST, 
^ifcfteoT “longish,” from <?rfa "long". 

The termination ^ , is extremely frequent in Guja¬ 

rati, so much so indeed that words of this type have iu many 
cases lost the sense of smallness, and stand alone fox the primary 
idea, having pushed the old primary word quite out of the lan¬ 
guage ; such are : 

“day,” from f^FT. through f%$[, 

» w* ” w- 

That this latter word is strictly a diminutive is shown by 
the existence of the intermediate form the original 

word 3T*c| meaning “the whole face/’ is restricted to tin* 

hem-' of “mouth,” and this brings it under the definition of a 
diminutive, because that class of words not only describe: a 
smaller article of the same kind as the primary, but also an 
analogous or allied article of a pettier, narrower, or partial kind 
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diminution are found tlie following 


With the pure sense of 
words in ordinary use : 

hamlet,” 
small bell, ,, 
little darling,” 
somewhat hungry, 5 
a small bedstead, 5 
a rascally sham hermit,” 
a trumpery old idol,” 


from TfpR “ village.” 

„ *TZ“ bell;* 

„ “ life,” P. f3T3^. 

„ Wift “ hungry.” 

TJtijJJ “bedstead” (Skr. 
trr’ft “ an ascetic.” 

“ au idol of Siva.” 


These last two are contemptuous, a very common use of the 
diminutive in all languages. Familiar and slightly contempt¬ 
uous, hut at times with somewhat of a kindly meaning, are : 

“ a wife,” from “Indy.” 

“ husband,” „ “brother” (used as a respectful 

term to males). 


These two words correspond to the vulgar English “ the 
master/’ and “the missis” (mistress), or to the rustic term* 
“ the good man,” “ the good wife,” as in the Marathi <TT^h 


“ashes,” “ rubbish,” from ^15 “ashes.” 

“ a striug,” .. “ a rope.” 

“ a footpath,” » “ street.” 

As in Ivin rath i, so also here, the termination *«fY (Sindhi 
is used • ; a diminutive, thus : 

“a small crescent used as an ornament,” from “n/ 011 
(Greek /tqwWoe, Latin lunula). 

“a small writing-board,” from “plank.” 

Tlindi and Panjabi go together; and Gujarati, i^ ^ r ^ ue °‘ 
its position as an isolated dialect of Old-Hindi, x ^ ll ^ its oitett 
the same words. In the first-named languop 0 ^ 10 tendency, 
ulready mentioned, to express smallness by changing a mascu¬ 
line word into a feminine, operates to ,v - ,,uce number of 
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diminutives of the type and a large proportion of the 
words of this type are now simple appellatives with no special 
sense of smallness. Common to nearly all the languages are 
the following words of this class, whose meaning is in most 
cases somewhat obscured. 

H. “hut,” “hovel,” P. G. STqif, M. 

o. ^a, b. The primary word is not, as far as I know, 

in use, but it is probably connected with “covering.” 

H. riWZ T “ leather,” literally, “a small piece of skin” (see Vol. I. 

p. 345), found in all. 

H. «ftW3T “ boy,” Skr. ^TTqfcR “young of an animal,” perhaps already 
a diminutive from “body” (see Vol. I. p. 201, for the numerous 
modern forms of this word). 

H. and “ a wafer,” “a small round cake,” probably a 

diminutive of “the round sectorial mark which Hindus paint on 

.heir foreheads;” this word is derived from Skr. (see Vol. I. p. 226). 

Vhich again seems to he a diminutive from “ a grain of til seed.” In 
‘ 3 . and G. means “a small round hillock;” and in the 

Various meanings given to the cognate words in the other languages we 
Tn ny detect as a general thread of meaning running through them all that 


any small round object, as “a mound,” 

tt 

lump,” “cake,” “wafer,” 

piece of broken pottery,” and the like. 

H. T “ a vagabond J)om ” from Tgfaf “ an impure caste.” 

''.Urn "tey,” 

»» 

fterr “ slack,” 

11 * “bundle,” 

»» 

3TP5 “ knot.” 

H - fishhook” (small hook), 

» 

“ Look.” 

* « glance of the eye, 5 ’ 


“ eye.” 

G- « small upper room,” 


“ upper room.” 

f 1* $ I <* 8 mu ]l or bad egg,” 

»> 

“egg.” 

G- ^RTiT s ^‘.n,”“ hide”(contemptuous) 

>> 

“skin.” 

H* t > ° “ smnll piece,” 

»> 

“piece” (Skr. 


Iu fcome of these, in. jfindi fashion, ^ and T are interchange- 
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able, and additional emphasis is given to the idea of smallnebs 
by the use of tlie feminine termination 

Hindi has also a few words in ^Tt, with joining vowels eand 
o y as sf^TT “ a young peacock,” from “ a peacock; 

“young snake,” from “snake;” or without the joining 
vowel, as “ a bamboo flute or pipe,” from ^T€ “ bamboo 

(Skr. cfal), also written erfaft and There is also a 

form which is interesting as exhibiting the retention oi the 
Sanskrit affix ^ in a diminutive sense ; cH^IT “ a small pond, ^ 
from cTT^T “a lake;” “ a.small hut,” from “ a shed. 

The first of these words is derived from Ski*. cn»PT> Tr. 
through a fem. cTSTf^TcfiT, of which the Pr. form would be 
cf*rn^TT; the last is from JTSfqqiT. The masculine form of 
this suffix is seen in <?f^TcR “a small drum,” from coT^T a 
drum,” and perhaps in the rare form ^T, G. Tt; a ^ a in 11. 
becomes ao , and tho ^ is inserted to soften the hiatus, as in II. 

from “ calf” (Skr. ^7 %); G. “ sma ^ s P rout ' 

from “ sprout“ small bush,” from bush. 

In some feminines from originals with barytone or mute a tor- 
ruinations, the diminutive is as 

“small mango,” from “mango.” 

“ boddice ” „ ^ “ body/' 

In B. and 0. the forms of the diminutive arc generally 
the same as in Hindi, and, as in that language, have to a great 
extent lost their special meaning. In O. especially, and to a 
great- ‘extent in the others, the addition of HT may be made to 
almost any noun at tho will of the speaker, and would in most 
places he perfectly understood as indicating contempt. 

There is to be found more or less frequently throughout the 
group another diminutive form in Z. generally with joining 
vowel e or o. If we consider this £ as allied to the ^ of the abo * o- 
named form, we should have to put it first as an older form, 
which has been subsequently softened into but there are 
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difficulties in the way of this process. The junction vowel 
of the forms Z and is either o or c, which two vowels repre¬ 
sent, in my opinion, the nom. masc. and oblique endings 
respectively of the noun, whereas the junction vowel of the ^ 
form is generally a , only occasionally in M. we find 0 . From 
this it would result that ^ is used with words whose ending is a 
mute, or a consonant Z and ^ with oxytones in 0 or 0 , obliquo 
e; and inasmuch as these vowels in a large number of cases 
indicate the presence of the suffix ha in Prakrit, words formed 
with them would be early Tadbhavas, as H. and the like, 

while the words in ^ would be to a great extent late Tadbhavas. 
Instances of the Z typo are— 


S. “ small fire,” from “ fire” (Skr. 

S. “ village headman,” „ STTR “ a chief.” 


Trumpp, from whom I take these instances, points out that 
the diminutive in Pashtu is regularly formed by atai. Bellew 
(Puklilo Gr. p. 108) restricts it to nouns ending in and 
gives as instances: 


lJj* sarai, “ man,” sarotai , “a small man” (which may be 

written witZ^)- 

jfy targa?, “stick,” largotai, “small stick,” 

j inam *> “ffhl,” 'j£y^jinota1, « little girl,” 

The existence of this form in Pashtu is a confirmation of its 
antiquity, and justifies my attributing it—as I did above from 
independent reasons—to the early Tadbhava period. It is not 
so common in the other languages, though instances are not 
entirely wanting. 

In M. and “a wretched rag,” from “a rag;” 

but more frequently without the junction vowel merely, as “a 

small post,” from “post;” “high,” “highibh;” W\X 

“^alt,” “ saltish,” “brackish;” ^36367 “scorched,” 
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“slightly scorched; ” “pressing,” “ flattisli;” “wet,” 

“moist.” 

II. “a small stiij> of leather,” P. G. id., M. xTT^TZT- °3T. 

from xff?! “leather;” f^ujYdi “ a fawn,” from “ a deer ; ” G. 

^j§ “ a writing,” “ a note,” “ a small letter.” 

§ 25. In the formation of compound words the modern lan¬ 
guages, while lacking tho exuberance of the Sanskrit, are not 
altogether wanting in strength. It will be useless to discuss 
those words which have been formed in Sanskrit, and borrowed 
whole from that language in modern times. The modern 
grammarians needlessly bewilder their pupils by leading them 
through all the mazes of Tatpurusha, Baliuvrihi, and all the 
other methods of making compound words, which are in use 
in Sanskrit. In the present section it is proposed merely to 
note the instances that have been found of compounds made in 
modern times principally from Tadbhava or Dcsaja materials, 
and to endeavour to ascertain the law that underlies their 
structure. 

That simplest of all methods of forming compound words, 
which the Sanskrit grammarians call Tatpurusha, is still in 
force in our seven languages, as it is in most modern languages 
of the ludo-Germanic family, being a special characteristic of 
that family, and surviving through all the changes brought about 
by time. The seven languages therefore have formed com¬ 
pounds of this sort from their own stores, from Tadbhava and 
Dcsaja words. Under this class are included those compounds 
formed from two nouns one.of which governs the other; 
familiar instances in our own language, which is rich in these 
words, are shipowner, horseman , housekeeper , and tho like. In 
these words we have an inversion, the governed or dependent 
word being placed first, whereas in tho separate construction 
they would stand last, as owner of a ship, man on {or with) a 
horse, keeper of a house. Further, it is not only in the genitive 
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relation that the dependent word stands; according to the gram¬ 
matical rules of each language, it might stand in many of the 
other cases or relations. In some of the languages, consequently, 
the dependent word, when put first, takes the oblique form, 
which is common to all cases of the singular, and by itself 
denotes simply the state of dependence, the particular kind of 
dependence being indicated by case-particles, which are omitted 
in the compound. Thus : 

O ' 

S. “ housemaster” from ^ ^ft \Tnft “ master of the house; ” 

S - “ north wind,” „ “ wind of the north; ” 


where aft, UrfT TfY, are the genitives respectively of tni 
“house,” and *3^ “the north,” which ending in the nom. in 
u, form their oblique in a. Similarly, in 

S. “ liead-eater,” from 3ft *37^ “ eater of the head ” 

(fig. tormentor); 


s - “ hand-broken,” 


“ broken of hands ” 

{fig. lazy); 


—we have in the first the oblique singular in e of the noun 
and in the last the oblique plural in ani of the noun ^{. 
I hose languages which use the Persian character obscure the 
real nature of such compounds as theso by writing the two 
words separate, or rather—inasmuch as some Persian letters 
cannot be joined to the following letters, and native scribes 
seldom leave any space between their words—it is impossible to 
say whether the word is written as one or two. Thus in the 
1 ersian character may he meant for one word or two, 

for all Chat we can tell from the writing. It is only in the case 
of thoso letters which have a separate final form that we can 
tel) : thusjLi must be regarded as two words on account 

ot the final long ^ 5 ; hut if written it is one word. 

This '.s, however, merely a detail of writing; in speech, these 
words would be regarded as one. 
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In Hindi the rule of placing the dependent word in the 
oblique form is disregarded: only one class of nouns, that in a, 
has an oblique form, and this is not cared for; thus we have 
* 10,11 “ horse,” oblique the following compounds: 

“ horseman,” from “ rider on a horse.” 

“ horse-race,” „ vff% ^fT “ running of a horse.” 

“ horse-stable,” „ | *Tf (^aU^TT) “ house for horses.” 

In all these cases no sign of the oblique form remains; but 
the Hindi, being sensitive about quantity, shortens the vowel 
of the first member: thus a becomes a, l becomes i, it becomes u, 
and the diphthongal vowels o and e turn respectively into 
ti and i. 

Words ending with the long vowels d, i , u, also generally 
shorten tliose vowels, in which case the so shortened vowels 
drop' out altogether: thus, as we have seen, VftigT becomes in 
composition ; so also tjthV becomes and Wtf* be¬ 

comes 

The following examples will illustrate the above remarks: 

_______ (“ a shed for sell- ) ^ 

( watftr „ from TTT*ft “ water,” and SfT*rT “ hall.” 

“ a quay,” „ Tjpft “ water,” aud VJTZ “ a gh&t or 


a betel-garden,” „ 

a kind of firework,” „ 
“ a prolix talker,” „ 

^iTTT “ a highwayman,” „ 
(*pf^T) “iron pot,” „ 
m* “ iron filings,” „ 


passage.” 

TTR “ betel,” and “ gul den,” 

also written 

“flower,” andfj^ “cascade. ' 

Cv 

«ITcf “word,” and “pro¬ 

longation.” 

cTT£ “ road,” and IfJT “ striking.” 

“ iron,” and jffaT “pot." 
^fYrfT “iron,” and “ duM.” 


There is also u class of compounds of the Tatpurusba kind in 
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which the first letter of the second or governing member is 
elided, as— 

H. “an oil scented with flowers/* from Xfiwf “ flower/’and^rf “oil.” 

H. “ a sm^ll of rotting substances,” „ 37*37 “rotten,” and 

“ smell.” 

This class is very numerous in Marathi and in Panjabi, less 
so in the other languages. Instances in Panjabi are—■ 

“ smell of burnt cloth,” from cpq~§T “cloth,” and iftf “smell.” 
smell of a camel,” „ oR^T “camel,” „ id. 

“ smell of raw meat,” „ cfj^f “ raw,” „ id. 

" sour smell,” „ “ sour,” „ id. 

—in all of wliich the final long d of the first element in the 
compound is shortened to i. 

One familiar set of words, however, runs through all the 
seven, namely that formed by WIT “ maker.” These have been 
partially given in Yol. I., but may be again detailed here— 

Skr. “goldsmith,” Pr. H. p. 

m. ^rvrrr, b. *ftnr, o. ^prrft 

Skr. “potter,” Pr. H. WfK, P. id., M. (i. 

^VfTT, S. B. cprPQ, vulgo cpfpC> O. gr^TC. 

Skr. ^fl^TR; “ leather-worker,” Pr. H. xRTR;, P. («. id., 

M b. ^t??r;> o. wt- 


The Ohingana retains the older form in ofiTT, but in the 
plural with softening of k to (j, as— 

machengoro, “ fishmonger,” from macho, “ fish.” 
tnasesfeoro, “ butcher,” „ mas, “ flesh.” 

The former word is constructed with tho plural because it 
implies "one who sells many fish;” macheskoro would mean “a 
man who only sold one fish.” 1 


1 Paspati, Tehing. p. 53. 
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Similar is the treatment of “holder,” in 

S,ir ' “carpenter,” Pr. ^TtST^T (?)> H. G - id -> B - °- 

M. ?JHTT. with dim. TfmC3T- s - ^f§ i 
“palan^ueen-benrer,” Pr. S,'cdfTTt (?) or H. 

M- id .; 

where the aspirated letter has been changed to 1 and 
ultimately elided. Further illustrations are— 

M. ?qcsj*sr “ scented oil,” fromTPftyf “sediment of an oil mill,” and 

Tfa “Oil ” 

H. TT3r!“ name of a caste,” „ XTT^IT “ king,” and c|~cT “ messenger,” or 

“king,” and Uri for Wq“son.” 

M * “ a resinous oil,” „ ^Tf “ smoke,” and ^ “ oil.” 

M - | ‘‘ S " K l1 “ sour,” and STPil “ smell.” 

( sourness,” j 

M - “ burning-,” and ’STIHT “ smell.” 

Marathi has numerous compounds indicating various kinds 
of prepared, scented, or medicinal waters, the last element of 
which is qruft “water,” changed into : thus— 

« mango-water,” from qjqj “ mango,” UTUlt “ water.” 

SJ36W1 “ water heated in the sun,” „ “ sunlight,” id. 

Of compounds which would bo classed as Karmadharaya by 
Sanskrit grammarians, many have been preserved from Sanskrit, 
but the modern languages have created some out of their own 
stock* 1 vuinpp gives the following from Sindhi: 

“ a glutton,” cTfT “ ^rcat,” Tcfp3T“ eater.” 

“ well-wisher, » ’cmfr “ much,” “ wish.” 

But others which he adduces, as *T^T5fTjJ “ a merchant,” from 
+ ^^ = “ a great man,” and “the other world,” 

are Sanskrit, and are in use in all the languages. 
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The following instances of modern Earmadharayas are from 
Hindi: 


“ big-bellied,” 

“ polite,” 

<5TTTr??TT “ long-legged,” 

hemiplegia,” 

“ half-ripe,” 

'yjofv^T “ a hare ” {lit. long-ear c 


from “ big,” and “ belly.” 

„ WT “good,” ,, man.” 

„ “long,” „ cW “leg.” 

„ “ half,” „ “shulh 

„ “half,” „ qR^T “raw” 

d) „ “ long,” „ “ ear.” 


The adjective in Hindi typically ending in d, an adjectival 
termination has been added to the nouns which form the last 
member of these compounds, in all cases in which the com¬ 
pound itself is used adjectivally; and the first member of the 
compound, if it contains a long vowel, has that vowel euphoni- 
cally shortened. 

Marathi is very rich in compounds, almost more so than any 
other language of the group. A few instances of Earmadlri- 
raya 3 are here given : 

“ a pole-cat,” from efiT3pT “ black,” 1 {p 3 [T s “ cat.” 
fTT^JTTrft “red earth,” „ rft^TT “red,” TfTcft “earth.’' 

“ long-legged,” „ “ long,” cTT^T “ log.” 

^T35^(^JT “luckless,” „ ^T35T “ black,” ^*3 “ face." 

wfflTcT “ prosperity,” „ 3PCT “ good,” ^“condition” (irffl). 


In Gujarati, as far as I can judge from tlio works available 
for consultation, the practice of making compounds out of 
modern elements is not carried to so great an extent as in 
some of the other languages. Instances arc : 

“ politeness,” from *|^TT “good,” “ man.” 

Wf “ a grandee,” „ JltTt " great,” JTTVm “ man.” 

X)vigil compounds, namely 7 those in which the first clement 
is a numeral, arc exceedingly common in Hindi, <md almost 
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equally so in the other languages; thus with “ two,” as the 
initial element, sometimes shortened to ^ : 


% 


IL “ an interpreter,” from ^T^fT “speech ” 

a cloth of two breadths,” „ TJgT “strip of cloth.” 

Il - “a necklace of two threads,” „ “thread.” 

H ' “ pregnant” (with two lives), „ oft “ life.” 

H. “a weight of two sers,” „ % T j “ “ " j]* °f 2 IbS ‘ 

| Avoirdupois.” 

H T^“a two-anna piece,” „ “ an anna.” 

ith clt»T “ three,” shortened to : 


“a necklace of three threads.” 

H - fwrt^nrr “ a building with three doors,” from xft^f “a door.” 


AV ^ “ four,” which becomes in composition i.e. 

fiom ^<J\,*with dropping of according to rule, and elision 
of iinal 3 ; : 


h. “ a four-anna piece.” 

a framework for a door,” 

11' “earring,” 

H^Nrrr'a box with four partitions,” 

“ the four mouths of the rainy season, 


from “wood.” 

„ *»P?t“ring.” 

„ “house.” 

' „ “month.* 


All the compound numerals ore Dvigus, as will be noticed 
presently. It is not necessary to give illustrations from the 
other languages, as they are formed in precisely the same way 
as in Hindi. 

Dwandwa compounds, strictly speaking, do not exist. The 
J) wand was of Sanskrit consisted of two nouns or more com¬ 
pounded together into one word, the latter of which took the 
terminations of the dual noun of the as m, or that of tho 
plural, according to the number of things expressed in the 

9 


vol, n. 
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compound. But as the modern languages no longer possess 
the inflexional terminations of the old synthetical languages, 
it is clear that no Dwandwas in the Sanskrit sense can exist. 
There are abundant alliterations where two or more words are 
put close together, and only the last word takes the case-affixes: 
thus one may say, “on elephants and horses; 3 ’ 

but these are hardly compounds. The same remark applies to 
the very numerous cases where a second word is added to the 
first so as to jingle with it, such second word being for the 
most part quite meaningless, as in S. “ talk,” where 

^ has no meaning; such are, H. “near,” where 

is meaningless ; xpnn “ upside down,” and many 

others. 

Bahuvrihis are easily formed in all the languages by giving 
an adjectival termination to any of the foregoing classes of com¬ 
pounds, and in fact several of the examples given above are 
Bahuvrihis. Further illustrations are unnecessary. 

§ 26. Numerals .— The cardinal numbers up to ten inclusive 
are simple adjectives, some of which are declinable, others not; 
from eleven up to ninety-nine they are, as was stated in the 
‘last section, compounds to a certain extent of the Dvigu. cha¬ 
racter. Each numeral, though a strong family likeness runs 
through them all, stands on its own basis, and is derived 
directly from Prakrit, through the operation of the phonetic 
laws of its own language, and it will therefore bo neoess 
examine each ono separately and in detail. 

One.— Skr. ip*, Pr. IT. \ P. T.cfl, S. ny, 

fffanftj (Sindhi is never contented with one form); 

O.TJTCfi, usually written M. ip$, O. B. X Gipsy //ck. 

It is indeclinable in II. and J\, but may take case-aiffixi s wb n 
standing alouo; the two Sindhi forma in are diminutive*, 
and that language has put on an ^ in front, the reason for 
which is not apparent. B. pronounces it very short und harsh, 
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something like yack, rhyming with the English words pack, 
stack, The is long in all the other languages except P. and 
>>., and the double m of Prakrit has therefore been reduced to a 
single. Old-H. has constantly and 

Two. —Skr. base ^ and f§[, Pr. ^Y, II. 7^ y P. ^Y, M. 

°- Gipsy dm; but S. G. Herc S. and G. stand 

apart irom the others, they having, as pointed out in Vol. I. 
P- ddl, assimilated the ^ to the <?, and thus made out of 
which S. gets its peculiar sound ^; S. appears to have taken 
the base $[, and G. the base f!j. H. and P. have probably also 
taken the base and resolved the semivowel into its vowel, 
thus getting whence <»Y; the forms and 

are, however, found in the earlier poets. M. ;^Y*r contains 
the type of the neuter plural; this is unknown in Skr., and 
has probably been extended to this numeral from M. eftrf 
“ three.” 


Iiiree. —Skr. base mom. pi. neut. -JYftj, whence Pr. 
and Gipsy trin, II. P. G. 7 PJT, M. <fY*T, 0. 

. All these are neuter plurals by origin, and 
from this, as observed above, M. lias apparently imitated its 
<£Y»J “ two.” P. has also a commonly used form which 
agrees with S. <r, as far as the subjoined ^ and vowel are con¬ 
cerned ; but S. has changed 71 into ;j, under the influence of the 
following both these forms lead back to the Skr. rnasc. 

If it be asked why two languages out of the group should adopt 
tho masculine, while the others take the neuter, it might be 
answered, that S. and P. (especially S.) are often more archaic 
iU their forms than the other languages, and that II. has pro- 
I'.ibJy not deliberately adopted the neuter plural; hut as . 

• he first numeral that has a distinctly plural meaning —one and 
^ tco being respectively singular and dual in the parent speech— 
II has indicated the idea of plurality by adding the sign which 
indicates plurality in the noun, where, as it will be seon here- 
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after, the termination of the neuter plural has usurped the place 
of all other plural forms. Kashmiri, a very archaic dialect, 
uses and we may therefore place it, together with the 

Gipsy, P. and S., on a higher level of antiquity than the others ; 
Gipsy by its additional *1 (unless this is to be considered merely 
as anunasika) standing halfway between the three western 
languages and H., and its followers 0. B. and G. It is charac¬ 
teristic of G. to be careless about short vowels; cIUJ for is a 
parallel to rTH “ye,” for ip. 

Four. — Skr. base^rjT, neut. pi. ^TTft, whence Pr. TfrlTfi;. 
B. and O. xrrfT* S. ^Tfr, H. P. G. M. tHT, Gipsy star , 
shtar, ishtar , probably by inversion from tsar , having in 
M., and possibly formerly in S. also, sometimes the sound of 
is, idso in Kashmiri tsor = a sound due to non-Aryan 

influences. 

The entire loss of the nexus ^T, w'hieli had become t! in 
Prakrit, is unusual, but possible in the case of so-much-used 
a word as this, and it need not surprise us when we think of 
TlITt, colloquially cTT- 


Five.— Skr. base tp*T v , but the final n drops in the nomi¬ 
native, and in fact throughout the declension. Pr. Ik 

tfp, and so in M. G. B. and O., but S. and P. have with 
the tenuis softened to its media. Gipsy and Kashmiri have 
punish, which is written in the latter and though it 
w rites pronounced pants. 

Six.—Skr. base xp, but liom. HZ, which is also the deden- 
.donal base. Pr. 3 ?, whence H. and dialectically 1$, P.lg, 
S. 3 ? and G. 3>, 0. (pronounced chhoh ), B. effsj; ’but 
M. ^T?T, where the is regular Marathi for see Yol. I. 
p. 218, and the | akin to S. How t? came into it does 

not concern us to inquire, as the process took place in earlier 
times than we aro dealing with ; Kashmiri bus still 7J, as . 
with which may be compared Gipsy (’sft, vffa) sko } shor. 
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Seven.— Skr. qq, the ^ being dropped as in 'qiPG Pr. ^TtT, 
■whence H. qjq (see Yol. I. p. 287), -where this numeral is 
treated of as illustrating the strong nexus). The Gipsies use 
efta> which shows traces of Greek influence, eTrra becoming 
fyrd ; as Paspati (p. 77) points out, there is a frequently oc¬ 
curring change of tt to </> in the transition of words from Greek 
to Ckingana. 

Eight.— Skr. or Prakrit H. P. 

S. M. G. O. B. All these are regular phonetic 

changes. Kashmiri has also "WS, hut Gipsy again approaches 
the Greek with ochto y which Paspati says is modern Greek o^rco 
for oktcI). 

Nine.— Skr. to, Pr. Tfpsj, IT. which is also written TO, 
P. MT or TO, S. to, G. M. TO, 0. TOl (ndh), B. TO, Kashmiri 
•ft and Gipsy again Greek cnea^ewea. Had the Gipsies 
ouly learnt to count as far as six when they left India ? TV ith 
the exception of ten and twenty, they have few distinctly Indian 
numbers above six. 

Ten.— Skr. ^r, Prakrit whence H. B. and 0. ^ 
in literature, thanks to the Pandits; but people when they talk 
or write to one another use ^q ; G. "%q, P. ^q and M. 
which is strange, as M. does not usually change to S., as 
might be expected, has , Kashmiri Gipsy desk. This 
numeral presents no special features. 

There is a regular ascending scale in the numerals. The 
cardinals up to ten aro simple derivatives from Sanskrit; from 
ten to nineteen they are compound derivatives from tho same, 
but inherit the system of composition handed down from tho 
earlier language. From nineteen onwards they form their 
numerals in a way of their own, Avhich agrees at the same time 
in principle with that of Sanskrit, but differs from it so tar 
that the materials of which the compounds are composed arc of 
modern origin in many respects. 





It will be more convenient to exhibit each group in a tabular 
form. Here follows the group of “tens”:— 



These all follow Varuruchi’s well-known rub, ii. 14, by 
which the ^ of is changed to and ii. 11, by which UT 
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is changed to This type ^ is throughout retained by H., 
which even in'“sixteen” has dialectically as well as the 
more classical ; the final however, not being a favourite 

or common ending in any of the languages, is mostly dropped, 
and its place supplied by long d, produced by combination of 
the two short vowels; thus becomes cTPC^ by elision 

and then M. '3'T^T. The final long 0 , which is exhibited 
above in B., is quite inorganic, and arises from the habit Ben¬ 
galis have of pronouncing *31 as d ; this short 0 is lengthened in 
counting, and we thus find tut it would be quite as 

correct, or rather more so, to write ^TT, pronouncing hard. 
B. and S. add anun&sika throughout, and S. retains the but it 
can hardly be said that the nasalization of the final syllabic has 
any organic foundation : it is, I believe, merely another instance 
°f the nasal way these people speak. One often hears a distinctly 
nasal twang given by natives to words where no nasal is written; 
and until some better and more rational standard of spelling 
• hall be introduced, it is merely fighting with the air to reason 
about the origin of these anunasikas, many of which are nothing 
more than local accent, and have no foundation in etymology. 

As to “ eleven,” it is noticeable that the which was 
dropped in scenic Prakrit, still holds its place, though some¬ 
times softened to or even in the moderns; the ^ or ^ 
which appears in II. uqiYFh P. and CL, is probably by inver¬ 
sion from and the prosthetic ^ of G. is inorganic. In 

“twelve” is seen the rejection of the initial ^ already noticed. 
“Thirteen” seems to have been wrongly worked out by Cowell; 
following Yuraruchi (p. 121, note), be would make trayodasa 
first into '.7, which is not, I think, what Yararueh: 

means, as in i. 5 he couples ter aha with s unde ram *= saundaryam, 
and similar words. He probably supposes a transposed form 
taryodcSa, which by his rule becomes terodasa , by the palatal 
vowel leaping over into the preceding syllable (Yol. I. p. 135) : 
the stops arc tea no, taryo, tario , tdiro> tore. Then the syn- 
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chronous change of dasa to ralia produces ter or alia, easily con¬ 
tracted % to ter alia in Pr., because o is habitually short, and 
terbraha , ter l raha f is a natural contraction. 

In the case of “fourteen,” Prakrit does not change ^ to 7 ;, 
probably because the 7J of qTJT; had been assimilated to the 
following making ^; this is followed by all the languages 
except S., which sticks to its favourite 

More irregular than the foregoing is “fifteen.” Here the 
anuswara operates, and by v r ar. iii. 44, the nexus ^ is changed 
to qj (it would in Pali bare been '§J). This double n has become 
anuswara, and ^ inserted, or in some cases 1 E|, owing to the 
influence perhaps of the following 7;. Bengali has preserved 
the Prakrit type, merely lengthening the vowels by its broad 
rustic pronunciation. Here also the ^ is an eccentricity for 
0 =^, and one might accurately write qi}^. 

Skr. has in “ sixteen” changed the ^ of ^TJT to under the 
influence of the final Z of q^r, and this cerebral sound is ex¬ 
pressed in the moderns by 35 in those languages which possess 
that sound, and by 7 ; or qr in those which do not. I am not 
aware of any authority for a Pr. form and give it as 

mere conjecture, following Trumpp; though perhaps TpfT;? 
would be more correct for = qq and 7 ;^= 

Of the remaining two there is only this to remark, that P. 
lengthens the second syllable of “ seventeen” in imitation of 
“eighteen,” while M. reverses the process, shortening “eighteen” 
in imitation of “ seventeen.” 

The form for “nineteen” means “twenty less one,” and was 
probably originally from which we get the G. 

ifMNfar, by inversion for Wfaffac, and Old-H. and 

M. preserves an accurate form in qcpjtq. The same 
system prevails in “twenty-nine,” “thirty-nine,” and the rest. 
Prakrit has qsjnj® and qqqp (Weber, Bliag. p. 426). 

The scries “twenty-two,” “thirty-two,” “forty-two,” etc., has 
been exhibited at Vol, I. p. 331, and the series “twenty-seven,” 
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“ thirty-seven,” and the rest, at p. 289, where also is shown the 
series “seventy-one,” “seventy-two,” etc., so that it is unnecessary 
to give these in detail again; the forms of “seventy” are,included 
in the following table for completeness’ sake, and because there 
are some inaccuracies in the forms given in Yol. I, p. 288 : 



H 

X 

x 


X 


— 


% 


I I 


e? » E ! 

I f s ! 

E i 
| | 

^ I 

i J 

P" 

% f 1 j 

fF r F 1 

I J 

* i 

? j 

IF i 

1 

»»' nor W (p 

<fc £ <ie <! 

IJ 

i 

<r -r i <i 


jj 

r 

ftj 00 O IS 

D t 

. f 

A 


Weber, BhagavatS, p. 420. 
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Oriya does not use any derivative of but instead 

i.e. “ score.” H. also uses for the same. The 

languages are quite regular in “ twenty” and “thirty,” in the 
latter occasionally retaining the nexus (r, but more usually 
dropping the In “forty” the Prakrit of the Bhagavati has 
changed ^ to *T, and the nexus tt is dropped throughout. 
More irregular is “fifty,” in which, as in “fifteen,” Vararuchi’s 
Prakrit substitutes ^ for W; in this it is followed only by 
Marathi • the other languages refer back to the Sanskrit form, 
softening tlieM into in S. and P. only. “ Sixty” is also quite 
regular, as are also “eighty” and “ninety,” except that M. 
au( l v5r. make the initial into e and ni respectively, under the 
uiluence of the i in the next syllable. 

It is when these numerals come to he compounded that they 
exhibit such wide variations of form, as to render it necessary 
for the student to learn each number up to “one hundred” 
separately, and even when the phonetic and structural mechan¬ 
ism is explained, there remains a large residuum of eccentricities 
and peculiarities. Following the example of Skr., the modern 
languages do not merely, as do most other families of speech, 
add one number to another to express the numbers intermediate 
to each decade, but compound the two elements : thus II. does 
not say do inn* for “ two-and-twenty,” but makes a single 
word bdts; so do all the other languages. I shall first show 
the changes which the units undergo, and then those of the 
tens, us in every case the lesser numeral precedes, and they say 
“twotwenty,” “ threetwenty,” and the like. 

“ Two.” In by fur tho greater number of instances the form 
is cJT, as in quoted above, and in tho examples given in 

I. 331. In “thirty-two,” however, the long d is shortened to a 
before tT, making In “ forty-two,” the ^ of the 

is elided in Pr., when it becomes the second member 
of a compound, ho that \w get in Bliag., the ^ being 

inserted to fill the hiatus. This in the moderns either 
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softens to *q\ as in H. “ forty-two,” or is added to the 

letter preceding, as 0. . P. here has cjrT°, in imitation 

of “ thirty-two G. i« irregular in “seventy-two,” 

and R. and 0. insert an inorganic ^ in “ eighty-two/' 

“ ninety-two.” With the exception of these few irre¬ 
gularities, the general type ^T° is regularly kept throughout. 

“Three.” The regular type is shortened in some places 
f o -fa, and occasionally with an euphonic ^ added, making 
fcf^C : thus— 

H. 

“ twenty-three,” or “ tliirty-thrcc,” . 

also «nd%o «forty-three,” “fifty-three,” B° 

“sbrtj-tliree,” “seventy-three,” “eighty-three,” fcTCI^ 

“ ninety-three.” 

r - eft; “twenty-three,” ?|?ft “thirty-three,” Tifn^rY, f?T^ 0 a"' 1 cttT° 
“ forty-three,” frR5iT, frit 0 “ fifty-three,” 7\%Z “ sixty-three,” faf tIT 
“ seventy -three, ” f^wr “ eighty-three,” f?PCR*f “ ninety -three. J 

8 - u twenty-three,” “thirty-three,” tEcTT^!? “forty- 

three,” “ fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” “ seventy- 

three,” “eighty-three,” “ninety-three.” 

G * “ twenty-three,” TfctfW “ thirty-three,” 

” forty-three,” “fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” 

11 seventy-three,” <rfn?t “eighty-three,” ninety-three.” 

tRffaT “twenty-three,” H'dlfl “ thirty- three,” “forty- 

three,’ “fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” “seventy-three,” 

^ni\ “ eighty-three,” “ ninety-three.” 

“twenty-three,” “ thirty-three,” “forty- 

three,” ^tJ*T “ fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” “ seventy-three,” 

“ < ighty-threc,” “ ninety-three.” 

«• “twenty-three,” “thirty-three,” “forty- 

Uiree,” ftfCqTi3f “ fifty-thre*,” “ sixty-three,” <1tS I vt i. “ seventy- 

three, ” fffTTWt “ eighty-three, ” fTJTT^ran; “ ninety-three.” 
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“ Four,” takes tlie compound from throughout, with 
variant spellings and ; the numbers may be made 

up after the example of the threes, an euphonic ^ being inserted 
before a vowel, like fFPC. “ Five” is in composition 
and P. and S. TO, M. has TO in -q^ftTr thirty-five,” and G. 
fTO hi f^RTTcJofaf “forty-five.” “Six” is always s§, or If, 
except in M., which is unlike the rest, changing into ^ and 
in its usual fashion: thus while “thirty-six” is and 

“fifty-six” it uses “ twenty-six,” “forty- 

six,” *rwg “sixty-six,” tTT> “ seventy-six,” 

“eighty-six,” and “ninety-six.” “Seven” and “eight” 

exhibit no irregularities, and “nine” is not used as a prefix, 
the periphrasis with ^R«T “less than” the next higher number 
being used in its stead. H. however has MTTCTt “ eighty-nine,” 
and “ ninety-nine,” in which last it agrees with P. 

and the other dialects. S. has two singular forms, 
and TOT^, apparently from + “nine 

upon ninety,” or some such expression; in one case the *|, in 
the other the *T of TO has suffered elision. Chand uses this 
method of compounding by means of in the lines — 

SfTO TO TO l) 

TTO tffa ^ 11 1 n 

“That (was) the year nine hundred (and) over 
Years thirty and six before.”—i. 221. 

meaning to indicate Samvat 936, a.d. 879. The reduplication of 
the is metri gratid . 

With regard to the latter part of the compound, be¬ 
comes in 11., in O. and lb, ^ in P., but in G. and 
M., in B. 

effa remains unchanged, loses its initial, and some¬ 

times takes TT, as in H. vftntfta. 

“ Fifty” undergoes very wide changes. In II. it changes 
from WR[ into in ‘fifty-one,” “fifty-two.” 
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^cT5? “fifty-four,” ^RcTT^T “fifty-seven,” “fifty-eight;” 

and into qq in f^qq “ fifty-tliree,” djiq>/ “ fifty-six,” qqqq 
“fifty-three;” both these are probably the first half of an 
older tonn qqTq, the anuswara of which has been hardened to 
*i, the initial q is softened to q after vowels, unless it be 
thought preferable to see in these forms a relic of the Pr. 
tHUWT. In P. changes to qqT, except in qt^cfT “ fifty- 
four” and f^qqj “fifty-six.” The same occurs in Sindhi, 
whose q*n? is regularly changed 10 qrfff, as “ fifty- 

one. G. follows H., as do also 0. and B., with very trifling 
changes; for “fifty-five,” however, they use G. qqr*H ? 0. 
^TMq, B. qqrq, in opposition to It. qqqq. 

With sixty” S. and P. have recourse to their characteristic 
change of to ^ throughout; thus 



p - s. “ slxty-one.” 


» „ qTfft “ sixty-two,” etc. etc. 

This course is followed by all the languages except 0. in the 
analogous case of but only by P. and S. in the case of 

sixty. (For the series “ seventy-one,” “ seventy-two,” etc., 
8ee ^ P- 288.) 0. combines the q of with the fol¬ 

lowing vf, one of which it rejects, and inserts a labial vowel, 
thu:; producing Tgjft;, as etc. 

highly presents no noteworthy features; but in M. qq<j[ 
ninety J rejects the final q. which is perhaps a relic of tho 
rf of qqfq in composition, and doubles the q, at the same time 
restoring the cerebral type of Prakrit, which was inadmissible 
in i,he single word, because the q was there initial; thus it gets 
us in qqqfqjq “ninety-one,” G. follows an analogous 
process, changing qiier q«j into qr preceded by anun&sika, as in 
“ ninety-four,” qqttrr “ ninety-five,” ninety-six.” 

The other languages are regular. 

In the junction of the two elements of these compounds it is 
to be observed that a long d is often inserted, but I am unublo to 
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lay clown any rule for its insertion or omission, unless it be that 
where the initial letter of the second member is weak, & is in¬ 
serted ; where it is strong, omitted. Compare H. “ twenty- 
two” for c* + with “ thirty-three” for cf + cft^T; but 

even this rule hardly carries us through all the series. The 
Prakrit had originated these compound forms long before the 
modern languages came into existence, and the secret of the 
composition must therefore be looked for in that stage of speech ; 
and the data for Prakrit numerals are unfortunately so defec¬ 
tive, that as yet I have been unable to formulate an}" rules on 
the subject. Marathi introduces a joining vowel e in the series 
with “forty,” and ^SfT in the “seventy,” “eighty,” and “ninety” 
series; but the reason of this is not easy to find. 

Above “one hundred” composition ceases, and the words are 
written separately, except in M. Gr. and S., which, from “one- 
hundred-and-one” to “one-hundred-and-nine” can combine the 
lesser numeral with the Ski*. “ above,” thus: 

“ One-liundred-and-one,” M. S. TTVtrH; G. T^tIT gY- 

§ 27. The ordinals of all the languages arc formed each on 
its own basis for the first four numerals, but after that follow a 
regular system of genuine Sanskrit origin. 

“First” has the following forms: II. P- id., M. id., 

S. Tl^f, ftrffff, G. 0. and B. generally use 

the Skr. but the II. is gaining ground, and is 

heard among tho lower orders constantly* If we derive these 
words from uvn?, we arc met by the difficulty of admitting the 
change of ;r into t?f or X, and I therefore suppose that they 
come from an unrecorded comparative ipapC, which would stand 
in the same rclalion to the superlative TTO?? as Latin prior 
does to primus . Bopp (§ 293) has already established the fact 
that UW is the superlative of H, and similarly (§ 321) ho show s 
that all the cognato languages use the superlative form, as 
primus, 7rpaj709 for n rpoTaros, and eristo —erst, from r — efu,\ 
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So also our own “ first/’ in Old-English fyrst, is the superlative 
of “ fore.” There must also, one would imagine, have been a 
comparative, and this could be nothing else than TT^T^. 

“Second” is H. P. ^orx, S. fN°t, G. 

M. f^TT, O. ^ 37 , but O. and B. often use It 

is probable that, the rude uncivilized Oriyas and Bengalis did 
not possess the idea of an ordinal till late times, when they 
naturally had recourse to Sanskrit to supply the want. Old-II. 
bus also which, together with the Panjabi form, are from 

Skr. Pr. also but the modern ^ 5 JT refers 

to the form , formed by hardening the into and 

tlien dropping one (Yol. I. p. 249). The S. and G. come from 
another Pr. form MrHSJ, reduced by dropping the this is 
further shortened into For the H. and M. and «pn;T, 

aeo under the next paragraph. 

“Third” H. cfanCT, B. eftw, & fteft, G. 

HpaTt, M. 0. and B. fTt^T is in use, but is com¬ 

mon also. This ordinal is parallel to the last, and is derived 
from the Skr. by the same process as the words for 

.second.” Iho form rftenCT with its analogous seems to 

be a recent compound of the numeral themes rft, with some 
word meaning progression , and probably connected with the 
root tr “to go,” but there are no certain facts on which to 
Found an opiuion. 

“Fourth” is regularly derived from the Skr. see 

Vd I. p. 144. 

From “fifth” onwards the ordinals aro regularly formed 
by adding H. eft, Old-II. *?f, P. S. ^f, G. *ft> M. ^T. 
B. mid 0., having no ordinals of their own, use the Sanskrit 
tonus when necessary. All theso terminations come regularly 
from the Skr. cf*?, the termination of the ordinals . 1 Hindi uses 
for “sixth” WTr, the regular Prakrit form of Skr. W, and 
with this agrees G. but all the rest are regular. 

1 See for further discussion of this question Cliap. III. § 54. 
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§ 28. Besides the cardinal and ordinal series, the languages 
have other sets of numerals formed in ways peculiar to them¬ 
selves. Such are the fractional numbers, in which all the seven 
languages are rich. 

“A quarter” is IT. trpi or TJT3, P. id., S. TTT3, G. trpR, M. 
TJFr, o. trm, *TT, B. -qipEn (TO); the origin of all these is Skr. 
XTtt^sR, P. “a quarter,” the compound = “with a 

quarter,” becomes in Pr. and in IT. ^rWT, P. *RT.- OT?. 

S. TOt. Ch wr> li. KWJ, 0. w&nx, B. (sau’d). 
Thus H. M tffa “ three and a quarter,” and so in all the rest. 
On the o+hcr hand, the deduction of a quarter is expressed by 
derivatives of Skr. xn^PT, i.e. XIT^ + ^ “ a quarter less.” 
n. tfpi, B. S. ppifr, G. xfpliT, M. xn' 3 mr (nearer 

to the Skr. than any), 0. B. id. Thus tff% “ two and 
three quarters,” or “ a quarter less than three.” In H. P. 0. 
and B. we appear to have the locative form, in the others a 
nominative. 

Two other numbers also are peculiar to this group: “ one and 
a half,” II. from Skr. gjif, concerning which see Vol. I. 
p. 238, and “two aud a half,” IT. P. 'gif;, S. wt;, G. 

■qrft, M. Wtxf, 0. qisit;, B. the origin of which 

seems to be Skr. -f to which M. adds the conjunction 

For “ three and a half,” “ four and a lialf,” and the rest, the 
languages add to the complete numeral the word H. P. 

S. qjf, G. *rreT, M. o. B. *ni, from Skr. q + wH 
= “with a half;” thus “three and a half” is II. 

“four and a half ” xHX, and so on. 

The other species of numerals, such as “once,” “twice,” and 
the rest, will more appropriately be described under the head of 
Adverbs. 
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GENDER. 

CONTENTS. — § 29. Natural and Grammatical Gender.— § 30. Use of Gender 
in the Seven Languages.—§ 31. Typical Terminations of the Adjec- 
Terminations of tiie Masculine Gender.—§ 33. Termina¬ 
tions of the Feminine. — § 34. Terminations of the Neuter.—§ So. 
Formation of Feminines from Masculines. — § 36. Gender of Words 
ending in Consonants.— § 37. Decay of Gender—its Cause in Bengali 
and Oriya. 

§ 29. Gender is of two kinds, natural and grammatical. 
Natural gender is that which refers to living beings, and is 
threefold : there being one form for males, a second for females, 
and a third for mankind or animals regarded merely as such 
without reference to sex. The human mind has, howover, not 
rested content- with this simple and natural use of gender, birt 
has, by an effort of imagination, extended the distinctions of sex 
to inanimate objects, abstract ideas, and, in short, to all nouns 
of every kind. All. languages are not alike in Ibis respect: 
some retain all threo genders, others only two, and some havo 
kud the good fortune to emancipate them&lves entirely in the 
noun, and to a great extent in the pronoun, from these uwkward 
and ciimbersomo swaddling-clothes of speech. This is happily 
the case with our own beautiful and practical language, and id 
an advantage for which we ought to be deeply thankful to our 
Norman ancestors, whose keen common sense led them to reject 
much that was useless and unwieldy in the speech of our English 
forefathers. 

The older languages of the Indo-Europoan family havo nil 
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^imree genders; those of the Semitic family got on very well 



from the beginning with only two, having never thought of 
developing the neuter. In the middle and modern Indo- 


Germanic languages the German still retains all three genders, 


while most of the others have only two, and some none at all. 
Natural gender exists in all languages, grammatical gender 


only in a certain number. In those which do not observe gram¬ 


matical gender, natural gender is frequently distinguished by 


having two separate words for the two sexes; in those which 


acknowledge both kinds of gender, the distinction is affected by 
a variation in the form of the word, most frequently in the termi¬ 
nating syllable or vowel. In consequence of this habit, it has 
come to pass that the form of the word has created the gender; 
thus, in deciding what gender should be ascribed to a word 
which indicates an object from its nature incapable of chnsifica- 
tion by sex, the form of the word is the only guide; and if it 
happen to be of a form similar to that which is appropriated to 
the male sex in living beings, it will be classed as masculine; 
if to the female sex, as feminine; and if to neither, as neuter. 
Both classes of gender exist in the languages we are con¬ 
sidering, but in a very different degree. Gender is in all of 
them indicated to a great extent by variations of form, especially 
of termination; but it must be observed that whereas substan¬ 
tives have, as has been shown in the last chapter, a very great 
range of terminations, adjectives and the participial forms of 
verbs have very few. It is principally by observing which form 
of an adjective or participle is used with any given substantive, 
that we can tell what its gender is. For instance, II. sarak , “:i 
road,” is the name of a thing in itself incapable of natural 
gender; it is only by noting such phrases as hart sarak, “a big 
road/' sarak hand , “ the road is being made,” that we discover 
it to be feminine. Hence it follows that in those languages 
which use very few participial forms, or whose adjectives have 
no distinctive forms for gender, wo are unable to trace tin 
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gender of substantives very clearly; sucb languages liave only 
natural, not grammatical gender, and even the natural gender 
only in a limited number of instances finds expression in the 
form of the word used. . 


§ 30. Sanskrit has all three genders, so have the Prakrits. 
In the modern languages, only Gujarati and Marathi have all 
three. Sindhi, Panjabi, and Ilindi have only masculine and 
feminine; Bengali and Oriya have no gender at all, except in 
the pure Sanskrit Tatsamas, now so largely introduced, which 
retain the form of the Sanskrit gender, but even this only in 
the higher style. In B. they say cTRra “ a little boy/' 
^Tf^iT “a little girl,” and “a little thing.” In 

the highflown literary style they would write “ a hand¬ 
some man,” “ a beautiful woman;” but in the common 

style, which is, after all, the true language, one would hear 
for “ a beautiful woman,” without regard to gender. 
The same holds good in Oriya, and in both, even in the high 
style, there is no distinction between masculine and neuter. In 
this Chapter, therefore, we may dispense with these two lan¬ 
guages altogether. 

In Ilindi, Panjabi, and Sindhi, the reduction of the three 
genders to two has been effected by turning both the masculines 
and neuters of Sanskrit into masculines; and as the common 
people in the two first-named countries are very careless about 
the use of the feminiue, it may almost be said that grammatical 
gender scarcely exists out of books. The use of gender is still 
further reduced, eveu in literature, by the fact that a great 
number of the adjectives in those two languages end in con¬ 
sonants, and do not possess separate forms for masculine and 
feminine, so that they afford no clue to the gendqr of the sub¬ 
stantive, which is only perceptible from the numerous participial 
forms of the verb. 

In gindhi some of the neuter nouns of Sanskrit have become 
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feminine, but tbe most part are masculine. As before mentioned, 
all nouns in Sindbi end in a vowel, and the distinction of gender 
is therefore more clearly recognizable than in the other lan¬ 
guages wherein consonantal terminations abound. There are, 
however, some adjectives, mostly of Arabic or Persian origin 
(though some are pure Sindhi), which, although ending in a 
vowel, do not change either for gender, number, or case; as 
“ plentiful/’ Skr. ; WS “ mixed,” Skr. ?TPo; “ easy,” 

Skr.^HSf; which are Sanskri, ic; and J “ whole,” <—Jp*- “good,” 
“ distressed,” which are Arabic and Persian. 

Marathi still retains in full and every-day use the whole three 
genders, and the same is true of Gujarati. Not only have the 
substantives three genders, but the adjectives also, and the 
greater part of the tenses of the verb, being participial in form, 
have also three genders, so that to a foreigner the difference in 
this respect between these two stilted languages and the simple, 
easy, but in no whit less expressive Bengali, is at every turn 
apparent. 

In all the five languages which have gender expressed, the 
masculine is used to denote large, strong, heavy and coarse 
objects; the feminine small, weak, light and fine ones; and the 
neuter, where it exists, represents dull, inert, and often con¬ 
temptible things. So far is this carried, that in cases where tho 
original word was only masculine or neuter, a feminine form 
has been invented to express a smaller or finer articlo of the 
same kind; and, conversely, wdiere only a feminine form existed, 
a masculine to express a larger or coarser object has been struck 
out. Instances are: 

fckr. *n*Cn» “pot*' («.), H. $i^r “a large cooking pot" (m.), 

“a small cauldron," or “earthen pot" (/.). 

fclu . and “ball" (w.), H. “cannon-ball" (w.), 

“ bullet" “pill" (/.). 

Skr. TTT& “rope" (m.)> II. “cable" (*».)• “string," 

“cord” (/.). 
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Here tlie final i of ragmi having been lengthened, and t being 
universally regarded as a feminine termination, a masculine in 
d has been created. This distinction runs through all the lan¬ 
guages, and is oven found in 13. and 0., which, although careless 
in the matter of gender, still recognize the difference between 
the termination in d, as denoting larger objects, and that in ?, as 
denoting smaller. This will be more fully treated under the 
heads of the various terminations. 

In M., with its three genders, the different shades of a 
common meaning, as. indicated by gender, are illustrated by 
the following examples: 

(«.), “ a large piece torn from a plantain leaf, used to 
wrap up goods in.” 

(/.)> “ a small piece of the above.” 

(***.), the same as faTttT- 

fa {f-)> the same ns faTSl. also “a small chisel.” 

(*’)> “ft small chisel,” “the act of tearing.” 

^rTsTT ( m *)» “ ft hirge cart, or waggon, for conveying loads.” 
irret (/.), “ a small cart or carriage for conveying persons.” 

(**•)» “ft clumsy or rioketty old car or dray.” 

(».), “ a cable.” 

(/•), “a thread.” 

('»•)> “a string,” “thread,” “streamlet," “track.” 
tftrr («.), “ a stone.” 

(f) f “ a large mass of rock.” (Here the fern, expresses the 
larger object, which is unusual.) 

In tho case of animals, the masculine and feminine indicate 
Ujo respective sexes, and the neuter either the young or tho 
whole species collectively; as 

(?»•)» u horse.” 
tfhft (/.), “ mare.” 
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(w.), “ the horse,” i.e. the genus Equus generally. 

(w.),“ a he-goat.” 

(/.), “a she-goat.” 

and (n.), “ a kid,” also the goat species in general. 

The same practice exists in Gujarati; as 
(m.), “ horse.” 

'Efrfr (/.), “ marc.” „ 

TffUf («•), “a wretched screw of a horse,” also horses iu general 1 
or collectively. 

trnft (»>•), “ a buffalo-bull.” 

tlTSt (/.). “ a buffalo -cow.” 

trr| («.)» “ » buffalo-calf.” 

These peculiarities of gender and its terminations will come 
out clearly as we work through this Chapter, and need not bo 
further illustrated here. 

§ 31. The adjective in all the languages exhibits the general 
type of the terminations for gender, and is so fixed and regular 
as to afford a standard for each language. The general type of 


the adjective is as 

follows: 

SINGULAR. 

M. F. N. 

M. 

PLC1U.L. 

F. 

N. 

Hindi. 

& 

i 

— 

e 

in and id?i 

— 

Panjabi .... 

d 

2 

— 

e 

id?}. 

— 

Sindhi. 

0 

i 

— 

d 

iyun. 

— 

Gujarati . . . 

0 

t 

tin 

d 

i 

U7l. 

Marathi.... 

d 

i 

en 

e 

yd 

in. 


It is not of course meant that these are the only terminations 
of tho adjective or participle, but that among the numerous 


’ Narmaddi'ankor'e example is: “When the Gaokwar camo to Bombay, ho 
brought a great number of honos [ghar.un ghorun) with him/’ 
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terminations tliat are found these are the chief, and, so to speak, 
radical ones; the others may be regarded as exceptions and 
deviations, to be explained in their place. 

In the participial forms which so largely enter into the con¬ 
struction of all verbs, these terminations are unvaryingly used 
for the respective genders, except in some instances in Marathi, 
in which the incorporation of the substantive verb into the 
participle has, by the operation of euphonic laws, wrought a 
change in the vowel. 

Taking then the terminations of the adjective as the central 
type, it will now be necessary to go through the range of sub¬ 
stantive terminations in order, so as to get at a clear comparison 
of them all, and to ascertain which are regularly derived from 
the ceniral type, and which are exceptions, to be accounted for 
in other ways. 


§ 32 (1). The masculine termination d in H. P. M., and oc¬ 
casionally B. and 0., corresponds to the termination o in S. and 
G . in a large majority of instances : as 

» 

H. " child,” and so in all; but G. S. 

This termination is in S. masculine, without any exceptions ; 
in G., however, some words in o are feminine, in which the o is 
not the praty ay a , or formative syllable derived from the Sanskrit 
Pr. -e, as in the above-mentioned class, but arises from 
some phonetic corruption of the root-syllable. Such are the 
feminine nouns. 

G. “ leech/’ Skr. srafaiT (/•)• 

G. “ mortar,” „ (m.). 

g.^t " lizard/ ' (/) (*ft for jftf). 

The number of these words is not large, nor are they in them¬ 
selves important. 

The termination in d exists throughout the whole 6even 
languages, including G. and S., in certain words : these aro— 
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(a). Words derived from Skr. nouns in an, like TTS’R., the 
nominative of which ends in Skr. in d. Such are TTTT “ king” 
(m.), in all; *^Tc3TT “soul” (m.), in all. Nouns neuter in Skr. 
of this form end in the short vowel, as “ name,” H. 

7/i. in all, except M. and Gr., where it is neuter. “ great¬ 

ness,” however, is used as a fern. in H. P. and S., and as both 
7n. and/, in M. Q*. has preserved the real gender of the Skr., 
in which language is masc. 

($). Words derived from Skr. nouns in making their 
nominative in cTT- Of this form aro a great number of Tatsamas 
denoting the agent, as afirTT, ^IrTT, etc. 

( 7 ). A few words of foreign origin, running through all the 
languages, and chiefly relating to males, so that they are mas¬ 
culine by natural gender. These are mostly Arabic, Persian, 
or Turkish, but have been in use in tho Indian languages from 
very early times, and have even undergone some corruptions, as 
will be seen in tho following list: 


H. STMT “master/; “ sir/’ 33, P. S. *TR!T» G. id. 

H. TRT “ child,” Lb, P. id., S. . G. id., M. •sn^T- 
H. “sage/* Lb, P. id., S. G. ’ 

M. ^TUn. 

II- “river/* b,J, P. S. G. 

H. “nobles” (pi., also singular), and P. 

singular, S. ojT sing., G. sing., M. rfug. 

II. “God/' \jo^, P. id., S. id. and G. 

h. ^TT>irr “ overseer,” p s. o. »<*.. m. 

^TT- 

Iho word ^STTT, though really a plural, is constantly used as 
a singular in modern speech. It will have been noticed that 
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there is a tendency to add a u or v on to many of these words, 
and so to account, as it wore, for their being masculine, by 
giving them tho old masculine termination. G. also effects the 
same by boldly changing the final a into o. 

(2). The termination i is tho typical termination of the femi¬ 
nine in Tadbhavas and Desajas; that is to say, in nouns of tho 
mediaeval and modern kinds, in which, as we have frequently 
before noticed, a principle of development prevails of a character 
essentially different from that whicn distinguishes the classical 
Sanskrit or Prakrits. In opposition, however, to this generally 
feminine character of i, a number of nouns are found in all 
the languages, which, though ending in I, aro masculine. This 
class seems to have given some trouble to our grammar-makers, 
and their difliculty has been increased by the laxity of practice 
in some of the languages. Especially is this the case in Hindi, 
where, owing to the leading authors having been men of strong 
poetic instinct, but of little learning, a tendency has grown up 
to give to each word the gender indicated by its typical termina¬ 
tion ; and words which, from their origin, ought to bo masculine, 
are sometimes found coupled with feminine adjectives or par¬ 
ticiples. This source of error is, however, confined to words 
which have only grammatical gender; those which aro mascu¬ 
line by natural gender, as describing male beings or their occu¬ 
pations, are exempted by their nature from the possibility of 
being mistaken for feminines. 

Masculines in i may be divided into the following classes : 

(a). Those derived from Sanskrit agents in which in 
that la:tguago form their nominative in ^ i ; as the modern 
languages ignore the grammatical fiction of a base, as distinct 
from tho actual nominative, it is from the latter only that they 
take their forms. Instances of this class are the following (see 
also the list in § 18): 

Sin*. elephant," bnse II. G. S. P. M 

?Tft, B. O. 
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Skr. “lord,” base 537 fit «t. (»".). 1,1 a " ^TTT> exce P t 

though iu the commoner word which becomes in the modern 

languages Tfttrre;. m. ims ^Ft^i^rV- 

Skr. TTT^ “gardener,” base (»«•)• In aU but and 

M. TTT35t 

Skr. “bird,” base Xjf^, H. daft. M. G. P. id., S. Wt> R - 
’qitift, and in East-B. tni?\- 

Skr. “ witness,” base H. *IHdl> n, id so in all. 


There are, moreover, in this class many words of uncertain 
origin, as well as others whose origin is not at all uncertain, 
though, owing to phonetic changes, it is not so apparent at first 
sight. In corno of these words we may attribute the form to a 
feeling that long i as a masculine was appropriate to names of 
trades or professions, so that it was added to words for which 
thero existed, no prototype in Sanskrit. Such are 


H. “ washerman,” and so in all. B. and O. have m, d 

vrm. 

11. “ village accountant,” so in all, but rare, in M. 

II. XJXV4\ “ neighbour,’* in all, but more correctly with IT 
“ shopkeeper,” in all, but s. sfnn- 
H. “ a non-resident cultivator,” so in P. B. O. 

The exact form from which vppft is derived is uncertain. It 
should be Skr. tnfan, from “to wash,” and the vulgar 
language probably used the word in this sense, though in 
classical Sanskrit the word seems to be used excl usively in the 
other sense of the root, namely, as “a runner.” VX$t is from 
xrpfl, and that again from nfHH., from tR in tho sense of a 
“ sidea p&hl cultivator being ono who lives, not on the spot, 
but in another village, and is thus, as we should put it in collo¬ 
quial English, an “outsider.” is a somewhat abnormal 

compound of the modioeval period; tho first part is from tr 
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“a lettei' or “writing,” and tlie second seems to postulate, a 
form cj T fT*r « doer/* perhaps from the root ^r. 1 rnore 

accurately i s lias been sorJie 

rived from the Skr. Tft^j “ sweetmeat; ” but I believe ?±t really 
comes from the Arabic “provisions,” “storesthe ordi¬ 

nary Indian modi is not a sweetmeat-seller, but deahs in grain, 
and eatables of all sorts. 

In a subsequent section (§ 35) it will be shiown that the 
majority of these words testify to the existence of a Sanskrit 
original in by forming their feminines in or in forms 
derived therefrom. 

(&). Nouns derived from Sanskrit substantives in cj, with 
the oenso ul a male agent. Here the gender is natural, not 
merely grammatical. Common instances are: 

Skr. “ brother,” H. *Tfc so in all, but P. also S. 

M-HT3T. 

8kr - *3 “ grandson,” II. no in B. and O., but M. •fTTI. 

I ho numhot of words of this class is not large, nor do they 
run through all the languages; in fact, as has already been 
mentioned (Ch. I. § 14), the tendency of H is rather towards u 
in this class. 

(y). T\ ords derived from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in 
X> by lengthening the final vowel; as 

Skr. “curds” («.), H. (m.), P. f (m.) 9 M. and G. id. 
but w., S. (/.). 

Skr. Tff?J “lord” (m.) f H. TJcft (m.), but oftener T^rf. 

Skr. " sister’s husband” (to.), H. («•)» p * / 

O. 

Skr. “carpenter”( to.), H. «rsfc;, O. B. M. itt, but G. S. 

which is an independent formation, from the modern verb “to cut.” 

T The origin of tlie termination vArt will be discussed under tho Verb, to which it 

proporly belongs. 
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(8). Derivatives from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in Y^i. 
nnd %q. Concerning tlie former of. these, see examples in 
Ch. I. § 18, (/3), ( 7 ), Of the two latter examples are : 

Skr. TJ “water” (?i.), H.Upft ( m -)> and so in all, but generally 

TJTTljt* In G. and M. it is n . 

Skr. fim beloved” (m.) 9 H. fft “lover,” “husband.” 

Skr. “ a class of Brahmans,” H. 

Skr. “ a Kshattriya,” M. P. *U, S. 

O. 


T Jn/ler this head probably comes the list of obscurely derived 
words in Sindhi given by Trumpp at p. 96, though, with some 
three or four exceptions, the origin of these words is not at 
present traceable. 

(e). Words derived from Sanskrit masculine and neuter nouns 
containing ^ or ^ in the penultimate syllable, but in which, 
the last syllable having fallen away through phonetic changes, 
the ^ or has become final, the former being lengthened 
to • Thus: . 

Skr. 

T* “clarified butter” (n.), II. (#/*.), M. (it.) but rar a , 
P. G. id. ( n .). 

Skr. bftij “ life” (m. and n.), H. (m.), and so in all. 

So completely, except in the case of professions and trades, 
has the idea of the feminine character of f; taken possession of 
the popular mind among the modern Aryans, that many words, 
which ought to be regarded as masculine, are treated as feminine, 
simply because they now terminate in ti- Thus in H. 'srzfsft 
“butter” is found with feminine adjectives, though it is pro¬ 
perly masculine, being derived from Skr. (w.)> and 

the corresponding word in M., is neuter. So, also, H. 


1 Tlio Polis arc one of the highest clans or gvtraa among the Maiihil Brahmans 
The Il.ija* of Darbhungu belong to this getru. 
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“sale” is treated as feminine, though derived from Skr, 
(m.). In M. several'words which are neuter, of this 
termination, are written with anuswara as because the 
anuswara, being derived from the final of Sanskrit, seems to 
the people to be more appropriate to that gender. Thus they 
write xwrff 

“water,” srteft “pearl/* and others. It is by the 
operation of a similar tendency that we in England now treat 
such words as riches , alms , as plurals, though they are really 
singulars corrupted from richeqlmesse; 1 so also our old sin¬ 
gular pease, from pisum • has been changed into a plural peas , 
and a singular pea formed from it, though the s lias nothing to 

do with the plural sign, but i 3 a genuine radical pari of the 
word. 

(d). ihe te rm i na f;ion u ^ is masculine, as in the cases of 
othei long vc )We ls, in words derived from Skr. masculines. This 
rule is a good guide, in spite of a certain number of exceptions, 
in ull terminations, namely, that the gender of the Sanskrit 
original is fairly kept in all modern words, and affords a cluo 
to the many apparent irregularities; as, for instance, in the 
case of words like vft, etc. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 
termination ^ in Sanscrit is of all three genders, we cannot say 
that it is either regular or irregular for a word in any of the 
modern languages to be masculine, feminine, or neuter. Wo 
must in each case trace the word back to its origin; and we 
shall, in a large majority of cases, find the modern word retain, 
ing the gender of its parent. In Gujarati no distinction is 
practically made between long and short u ; and even in Marathi 
eome confusion exists. In Marathi, however, and Sindhi, tho 
long <; is generally masculine; in II. and P. words of this ter¬ 
mination are about equally divided between the two genders, 
i'fo examples of the masculine nouns of this termination need 
be given. The rules for the formation of the stem contained in 

1 The translators of our English Ilible know better when they wrote “an alms'* 
(Acta in. 3), though thoy use “ riches” us a plural, “ Your riches arc corrupted.” 







the preceding Chapter will serve to guide towards the Sanskrit 
word from which the modern word is derived, and the gender 
can thus be easily ascertained. 


(4). The short vowels are generally elided at the end of a word 
in Hindi, as w T ell as in P. and G., and to a very great extent 
also in common Marathi. It will therefore be more convenient 
to reserve the consideration of such words till we come to the 
section on consonantal endings. "When the short vowel is not 
elided, it is frequently lengthened, to enable it to retain its 
position, and the words in which it still remains as a short 
vowel are all Tatsamas, like iffa, fafa, W§> the gender of 
which is identical with that of the Sanskrit. 

T t is only in Sindhi that short vowel terminati 0115 are of any 
account, and our discussion of them is confined to ibis language. 

Short u sJ is the typical ending of masculines. 

Short a ^ is the typical ending of feminines. 

Short i \ is chiefly feminine. 

Masculines in ^3 are derived from the Prakrit termination o, 
and represent the class I have called barytones in the last 
Chapter, thus corresponding to the masculi ne consonantal end¬ 
ings of other languages 

Under this head come also nouns derived from Sanskrit 
masculines and neuters in ”3, thus— 

Skr. ’3(1^1 “ wind” S. (w.). 

„ iTO “liquor” (n.), S. 

There are also a few words in which the final u is derived 
from the ?f of Sanskrit, as quoted in Ch. I. § 14, = VT3, etc. 

There appear to be no instances , of masculines in a and 
verv few in Of tbe latter, instances are tn[, from Skr. Ufa 
“ lordfa^^qfa, from Skr. p^ffa “ the planet Jupiter 

1 This is Trumpp’s derivation (Sindhi Gr. p. 33). I am disposed to derive the 
word regularly from Skr. Pr. 
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“ ^ lsImnand as shortenings of from as noted above 

1D {2, a) ’ £rom “Hon;” for from 

helper, are familiar examples. 

, ^ ' n l' 10 masculine, so also in the feminine termina¬ 

tions, there exists a double system. The termination d, which is 
typical of the feminine in Sanskrit, is in the modern languages 
a resu ^ ant ^ r01 P °> and typical of the masculine ; yet it is found 
" S t5l ° term ination of many fern, words, just as i, the modern 
cm. type, occurs in many masculiue words. 

, 1 -L’ inal a is feminine in the seven languages in the follow- 

111 to classes of nouns. 

(«)• In Tatsamas which are feminine in Sanskrit, such ns 
T5TT “worship,” f%frTT “thought,” "“tongue,” -^rtt “ story,” 
ond many more very co;mmon words. 

(/3)- hn a considerable number of modem Tadbhavas, which, 
uiough changed from the pure Sanskrit form, still retain the 
distinctive termination, and with it the gender: such as 

Sl«. tgixr “patience” (/.), ir. fgpXT, P. S. f^?n, G. X§nn, 

nil/. 

Ski . UT^T “ pilgrimage” (/.), II. 3n^T, P. sJTXJtT. S. sTTSTT. O. id., 
also 3rT?TC.T. M. 5RT, all/. 

Skr. ^\jx “ hunger” (/.), H. T-JVXT, P. 

Skr - ^flTn “order” (/.), II. P. S. W32TT, G. 

^I7^X. 

Skr. “ murder” (/.), S. ^VJT. 

(?)• l n some words of uncertain origin, but purely local in 
type, as— 

H. (/•). “a smnll box,” but in nil the rest m. in d, with a fern. 

in i. 

H. {f\ “a bird.in P. nnd M. without the 6naJ syllable and/. 

H- (/•). ‘‘an old woman." 
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In these three very common words the final ^TT is probably a 
recent addition, and the words were originally, as they are still 
in the cognate languages, and the i having 

been shortened, as is usual in Hindi, in consequence of the 
additional syllable. Or we may suppose them to come under 
§ 9 (2), and to have been feminines of the form where 

the suffix ihd has been softened into hja } though it would be 
useless to look for a Sanskrit original for the two first words. 
The third may, however, w:ll come from a Skr. form 

This remark leads to a consideration of somewhat extended 
application. It may be asked why d, which is in Sanskrit a 
fem. ending, should in the moderns be so typically and univer¬ 
sally a masc. ending, and similarly why i , which in Skr. is quite 
as muck o axiu8 C. as a iem. endYc^r, should have in the moderns 
so almost exclusively attached itself to x fem, ? The answer 
would appear to be found in the extreme prevalence do Pr. 
of the practice of adding the suffix aha to nouns of all classes. 
We have to begin with the oxytone nouns in Skr., which 
become nouns in o and d in the moderns, and to them we must 
also add the Pr. formatives in aka~ao, of the type ghotaha 
ghorao—ghord ; the union of these two sets of words results in 
a preponderance of mascs. in d-o. Now, as the feminino of 
aha is ihd, and ihd becomes iyd> and more frequently still 
if we suppose that to every one of the words to which Pr. tacked 
on aha for the masc., it also tacked on ihd for the fem., the pre¬ 
ponderance of I as a fem. ending in the moderns is explained, 
the more so that we can add to the l from ihd a large class in 
which already in Sanskrit the mane, in - as forms its fem. in i ; 
such as (m.) 9 (/•)* Moreover, the typical ending 

of the adjectives being d-o for the masc., and i for tho fem., it 
was natural to uso an adjective ending in i } witli a substantive of 
a similar termination ; and so it; comes to pass that all grammar- 
maflOpdines in I and feminines in d as oxceptiona, 
though few of them attempt to account for their existence. 
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(2) . Final i is feminine then in all cases except those noted in 

the last section, and this holds good for all the seven languages. 
Final & is feminine in words derived from Sanskrit feminines, as 
H daughter-in-law,” H. Wf?, P. S. etc. 

In Sindhi, as noted above, the feminine terminations are 
a and /, and the majority of these words are identical with the 
feminines in mute a of the other languages, which have been 
shortened from Skr. feminines in d. 

(3) . In somo classes of adjectives, mostly very common and 

vulgar, a feminine in o is found. This is very common in 
Panjabi, and frequently with the suffixes or where 

the o may be regarded as a lengthening of the u of the mascu¬ 
line. Such are— 

“(a cow) that thrusts or butts,” masc. 

“whore,” from “ cuunus,” also written 

“adulteress,” from "iVsfCUT “to copulate,” masc. 

W “a woman with projecting teeth,” from “ tooth,” masc. 

ft coquette,” origin uncertain. 

wrsfr “ fin immodest woman” (probably from «n^f, for 

Most of the words of this form arc words of abuso used by 
women to one another, the fair sex in India being possessed of 
a remarkably fertile invention in the matter of vituperation. 
In Marathi also ’5ft is often a feminine ending, us in 
c< woman,” where the o is probably a lengthening of the mascu¬ 
line In Oriya, wheu addressing women, they always 

% 

uso <5IT- 

§ 31. Tho neuter Las less variety of termination than tho 
other genders, aud exists only in Marathi and Gujarati. Tho 
typo ol' the neuter is M. ifc, G. 3, but. M. also bus a noutor in t*, 
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which, however, is not frequent, and occurs principally in 
words denoting the young of animals, which have also mass, 
and fem. forms for the two sexes of the animal; as (w.) 

“he-goat,” (/.) “she-goat,” (».) “a kid of both 


sexes. 


Both the typical terminations point hack to the of the 
Skr. neuter, that of G. in by virtue of the process so often 
observable in the case of final by which that letter resolve" 
itself into its two elements, the labial and nasal, the former 
of which passes through ^ into and the latter into anuswara, 
and then into anunasika or a simple nasal breathing. The 
T$ of Marathi would seem to be derived from a weakening of 
the ^ of ^ into T£. 

Though the other languages have no neuter for the noun, 
yet the infinitive, which is a verbal noun, is derived from a 
Skr. neuter, and in most of the languages retains a neuter form. 
Hoernle (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xlii. p. 66) combats the 
theory that the neuter form observable in Old-Hindi, and in 
several dialects of Modem-IIindi, as well as in Gh and M., and 
he might have added in Siudhi also, is derived from the Skr. 
neuter in Thus he will not take Old-H. dialectic 

from Skr. as he says the process 

is opposed to certain glottic laws which he appears to have 
formulated for himself. lie would apparently derive the Ma¬ 
rathi infinitive from a Prakrit form and the 

other infinitives with a labial typo, as from a further 

Prakrit form WJTlN- The phonetic changes thus indicated 
are indeed possible, and quite regular; if we once concede 
Prakrit forms and there is no difficulty in 

deducing from them modern forms sr Tf and respectively ; 

but wo want more evidcnco as to the said Prakrit forms, and 
their meaning hardly corresponds with sufficient accuracy. 
But leaving this question of the infinitive for its proper place, 
wo may follow Ihernlo in his process of applying the principle 
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to nouns in general. No such general ending in or is: 
of course to he found in Prakrit for neuter nouns of all kinds ; 
but the author would have us believe that such an ending did exist' 
in a great many cases, and that its origin is to be found in the 
favourite suffix so that we are to postulate in the case of 
every Marathi neuter in Tj a Prakrit form in derived from 

and in the case of every neuter in or a similar '3'^ 

from : why Marathi should always select and Gujarati 
is not explained, and seems in fact unexplainable. It is, 
howover, highly probable that we have in this theory an 
indication of the direction in which we should search for the 
explanation of such forms if dissatisfied with their derivation 
from the simple Sanskrit neuter; and it must be admitted 
that tlio author's illustrations from the forms of the oblique 
cases of stems in 3) in Marathi are strongly confirmatory of 
his theory. 

§35. A large majority of feminines in all the seven languages 
are formed from the corresponding masculine • nouns, though 
there are of course many which have an independent origin; 
as, for instance, words which possess natural gender, in which 
the female animal has a distinct name from the male one. But 
In names of trades, castes, and the like, the female is generally 
derived from the male. 

Masculines in A G. S., or & II. and the rest, form their femi¬ 
nines in l ; as 

II. 5T “ boy,” “ girl.” 

p. » 

S. also shortens final i, ns » 

This is an extremely common process, based on the typical 
endings of the two genders, and need not ho further illustrated 
It is extended also to the case of masculines ending in short 
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in S., and with mute a> or in other words, with a consonantal 
ending, in the other languages. Instances are : 


S. “ washerman,” 

S. “he-ass,” 

S. “firmus,” 

sugar-cane,’ 
P. “vetch,” 


“ washerwoman.’* 
7Tgf% “slie-ass.” 

“firma.” 
f id. 
id. 


P. cfl\\g “ a cowry,” 
H. xp^x; “ monkey, 2 
H. efif “forest,” 

H. “ bamboo,” 


a small cowry.* 2 
she-monkey.” 
o|«ft “copse.” 

“flute,” “reed.” 


Although, however, instances are to be found, such as those 
given above, of a feminine in ^ being derived from como- 
nantally ending masculines, yet the practice is not very common, 
the feminines in i being more generally derived from masculines 
in <5 and d ; especially is this the case in masculines derived 
from Skr. by means of the common suffix "3J3R, which, as haK 
been shown, produces and then ^ and ^(T, while its 

feminine is regularly yielding ^JT, and then as in 

TOXi, xflra^, 'q’Wr (»».) “ horse/’ ^ftfe^iT, vftfW. xfrft (/•) 
“ mare.” 

Extremely common, and spread throughout the soven lan¬ 
guages, is the feminine ending whose varied forms are given 
below, and which is confined to the expression of nationality, 
caste, occupation, bodily and mental qualities, and other attri¬ 
butes of living, and chiefly human, beings. 

H has, in the flr^t place, feminines in or 

derived from Sanskrit the feminine of masculines in 

£ (T*0; thus 

Skr. “elepliunt,” H. ^T^V, Skr fem. II. flfxpT, 

*lfxpft> or fxpft. 
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This form it also uses in feminines derived from a masculine 
in which $;is thereby shown to represent the Skr. as 

Vtft “ washerman, ” “ washerwoman;” 

?TT^fY “ gardener,” and “ gardener’s wife; ” 

but the termination is by no means confined to those words 
which have in Skr. the form ^ (m.), {/.), but, like all 

terminations which have once become typical, is added to words 
derived from all sorts of formations * thus 

SflRTT “ goldsmith ” (Skr. fc ‘ goldsmith’s wife.” 

^FTR: “leather worker” (Skr. his wife. 

“ potter” (Skr. TJIgcfiR^), cpfTfT 5 ! his wife. 

=n^l “ t'gcr ” (Skr. 3JT5T), ^Tf^H, “ tigr-ss.” 

“ a casto of cultivators,” the female of that 

caste. 

Through the habitual carelessness of this language in respect 
of uryicconted short vowels, this termination is often sounded 
merely as . 


cjrsnrr “ a seller of vegetables,” cjf 3T3*T and cjvSlRsR “a female seller.” 
^fT^lT“cowherd”(Skr.'4tq7*fcfi), and ‘‘cowherd’s 

wife.” 

3*1 “ cheat” (Skr. ISR), and 3fJT5T “ female cheat,” or 

“ a thag’s with.” 

“ sinner,’ peccatrix.” 

“ washerman,” his wife. 

^p,!^ “ carpenter,” his wife. 


In this latter word there has been contraction from 
Regular derivatives from the Sanskrit are the words indicative 
of conditions peculiar to females : 

Skr, “ pregnant,” II. *nfdpJT and TIT^V^T * 


So also a feminine in jft, or may be made out of all 
sorts of masculines, to indicate the wife of a man of any class or 
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trade, rather than a woman who practises the trade herself. Thus 
one often hears familiarly ec a thief’s wife/’ from 

thief. ’ This does not necessarily imply that the woman is her- 
sett «2 thief, but that her husband is. The same remark applies 
to the following: 


“ a Pandit.” 
a teacher,” 
a chief,” 

“ a headman,” 


^^TlfT his wife. 

his wife. 

3r*TTfa an( l c5T<jKT<^ <c a chief's wife.” 

’Cwrcrfa and “a headman’s 

wife.” 


These forms Wfa and arc from Skr. the latter 

by a common inversion. They are even added to words of 
Tersian origin; as 


J^-9 “ a sweeper,” 
Joe* “a Mughal,” 
“ a servant,” 


Stfrrafa« a female sweeper.” 
^»T5rrf5! “a slie-Mughal.” 

female servant.” * 


Even in words ending in we have the feminine ending 
; as 


“ trader,” “ a trader’s wife.” 

The Muhammadan government conferred the title of Eh An 
on Hindus in some parts of Bengal, and from this the 
common people have formed a scarcely pronounceable feminine. 
Khan throughout India is pronounced with the final n nasalized, 
as though written and the feminine is therefore 
vulgo or which the reader may pronounce at 

his leisure. 

Panjabi has also this method of forming the feminine, and 
chif.iiy neglects the ^ and uses the termination or the 
former used after a cerebral, the latter after other letters, a 
practice in which Panjabi reverses the Skr. usage. The appli¬ 
cation of this feminine ending has grown to be irrespective 
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of tlie termination of tlie masculine, as in H. This will be 
seen from the following group of examples: : — 

or “ washerman,” In* wife, 

or *ftfT “a cheat,” *TtHU id. (/•) 

cpJ^iY “ leprous man ” (Skr. ^3>), “ leprous woman.” 

“bad companion” («».), <J?U^ITrT id. (/.) 

SfifN* “ angry ” (Skr. iflraY), «*• (/•) 

“trickster,” trickstress.” 

The intelligent and progressive caste of Kayasths, which 
is so leading a class in Bengal, is very scantily represented in 
flic Paujab, and the name is somewhat corrupted. 

or («.), gracwrcft- gmtfspRrtrt. and 

^r° (/•)• 

Tift is used also alternatively with. as 

“ headman,” his wife. 

«RV^T«f“ peasant,” (/•) 


cheat,” ^^IUTT his wife. 

From the feminine again, by some forgetfulness of its origin, 
lias been formed a masculine <5*P!JT; so deeply seated is the feel¬ 
ing that a feminine in ^ corresponds to and postulates a masculine 
in a. Precisely in the same way in Latin the feminine mar it a * 
literally “ manned/’ from was, marts, has given rise to a mascu¬ 
line maritus . 

Persian and Arabic words also undergo the prevailing Indian 
conversion into feminines. Hence spring the common but curious 
hybrids—r . 

5T[fNr “angry,” i.e. Arabic with Aryan fem. 

“executioner,” Arabic fern. his wife. 

“ artificer,” Persianfern. his wife. 


^ -U| ^ “ villager” 
" menial,” 


(Skr.icnwft, 
H. 


a 1* 


*psnx^ft“ village woman.” 

T* flan’ll id. (/.) 
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debtor, 1 ” Ar. nndP.j! fem. cfi^SRJPgTTf. 

id.y corrupt Arabic fern. 

Masculines in shorten the ^ and add TTf for the fem., as 
vr&r&i “ weigh man,” ^r^TT^ir his wife. 

When a word of this form ends in anun&sika, that is rejected, as 
“ devotee,” his wife. 

vSo also with words ending in as qrftPTT “merchant/ 3 
fem. “a merchant’s wife/ 3 In I\ as ,well 

as in H. this feminine termination implies rather the wife of a 
man who is described by the masc. word, and not a woman who 
herself does the thing implied, as in the IT. instance of 
which does not contain any imputation on the honesty of the 
lady so styled, but on that of her husband. 

Sindhi affixes this group of terminations to masculines of all 
sorts ; thus it is added in the forms fig and Tift to masculines in 
short u ; jia 

^5 “ a Jaf ” and also SJ^TTCft* “ a Jnt’s wife.” 

^^“aBeluch,” his wife. 

“ lion,” 

“lioness.” 

To masculines in o, but less frequently tlian the fem. in f. '■ as 
^ “a drummer.” ^SJT^. nnd his wife. 

Ti umpp teaches that in the case of masculines in short u, ns 
5111, the final u is eliungod to i, before adding the fern, termi- 
iru'ion; but if this were the case, we should have a double 
feminine. In the cognate languages, whore the masculine ends 
m a consonant, we have feminines in and this leads to the 
conclusion that the ^ is part of the termination, and 'irfifTTf 

should bo divided thus: + not stfe + fur. I u the 

original Skr. of this form we have the masc. base entire, U nd 
though the final *T has been dropped in the nom., yet all tlio 
other cases retain it, and it must therefore ho regarded as the 
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true ancient form, and the feminine sign would be only ^; but 
the modem languages having got hold of and regarded 

the whole of it as the feminine termination, have tacked it on 
to all sorts of masculines. The only real instance of a double 
feminine is in such words as which is doubtless 

+A similar confusion of forms gives 
where there is , the original or regular fern, of with 

the ^ changed to a semivowel before the fern, ending ^TlfY, 
which again has been regarded as in some way connected with 
and lias thus come to bo pronounced as or perhaps 

having become by inversion ^T^nr, as in the other lan¬ 
guages, Sindhi has clapped on dual from a feeling that the 
word is feminine. 

In the case of masculines'ending in u , this vowel is shortened 
to u or elided altogether, and the phrase, “a Hindu female,” 
may thus be expressed in six different ways; thus 

Gujarati has the terminations in considerable variety, as^TIf, 
Tift and of which TOT is peculiar to this lan¬ 
guage. Examples are: 

“ servant,” , 'ift^Tiy “ female servant.” 

“ washerman sf-m, “ washerwoman.” 

“ a certnin caste,” cjft^STTJ a woman of that caste. 

Taylor (p. 28) gives also feminine forms T3TTO, 
but these are not noticed by Narmadii Shankar. They might 
urine from the iinal of being shortened to the semivowel; 
and the form Xjpjj is from Pr. through the II. in¬ 

version Tn^ • Gujarati retains the Prakrit form of the nasal TTf. 

“ trader,” <rrfnj^P!r> WlfoHrtfrl. 

Marathu,” 

•9n q “ tigrr,” ^1^, 

VUjt “ master, 




It appears that in cases where there are two forms of the 
feminine for the same word, one form is in use in one part 
of the country, and the other in a different part; but it is not 
stated which form is used in any specified part. 

Marathi in particular affects a long vowel in the final syllable 
of words ending with a consonant; and in the class of words 
now under consideration it accordingly takes regularly in 
the feminine nominative, but shortens this f; to ^ or ^ in the 
oblique cases, because this syllable is no longer final in those 
cases. Thus we have— 

skilful roan,” “ skilful woman,” “ a good housewife.” 

’H'ft “ devotee,” HTTfal “ female devotee.” 

eTf^J “ tiger,” W “ tigress'.” 

“ peasant,” his wife. 

Sanskrit feminines in whether they have any corre- 

sponding masculine in Marathi or not, are treated by it in tho 
same manner as the above: 

“ procuress,” Skr. cjjfgift. 

“ sister,” 

With rogard to O. and B., as they have no means of indicating 
gender, so also they do not possess any regular method of form¬ 
ing feminines. In modern times a largo number of Sanskrit 
feminine words have been dag up out of dictionaries, and are 
now used in their Tatsama form; and there are old Tadbhavas, 
like the word for “ sister, which have not been formed from mas¬ 
culines in any modern language, but have come down ready made 
from ancient times. Of these it is unnecessary to say anything. 

Nor need we here introduce those words which are names 
of female animals, the male of which has a different numo ; like 
II. “ox, ‘‘bull, ?r “cow.” Each of those words 

stands on its own basis, arid descends from some Skr. word 
which has no connexion with the masculine. 
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§ G6. With, regard to the gender of that large class of words 
which, in all hut Sindlii, end in mute a, or in other words in 
a consonant, I am convinced that it is quite impossible to lay 
down any law. Each word must be traced back to its Sanskrit 
or other origin, and the reason for the gender will then be 
apparent. A large number of these words have come to their 
present shape from rejecting a final u. or other feminine ending 
in Ski*, (see the remarks in § 11), and it is therefore mere waste 
of time to attempt to find out any rules founded on the con¬ 
sonant which has thus accidentally become final. Stevenson, 
in his Marathi Grammar, occupies several pages with lists of 
feminines ending in a consonant, which it would be impossible 
for the student really to carry in his memory; practice’alone in 
speaking the language can teach him the gender of these words. 
It is of little consequence to know the gender in II. or P. In 
the forms of Hindustani spoken all over India, gender is habitu¬ 
ally neglected by all classes, and it is only in the area in which 
Hindi is the mother-speech that much attention is paid to it, 
and even there only by purists or accurate speakers. In a great 
portion of Bihar one hears such phrases as rTOT *TT ^RIcfT it 
“your mother is comingand in the Parbatia or Nepali 
dialect, gender is not preserved at all. It exists, however, in 
literature, and its existence cannot therefore be ignored in 
Hindi oven; and correspondents in tbo Marathi eountry and 
Gujarat inform me that the threefold gender of those languages 
is always correctly used, even by the lowest and most ignorant 
peasantry—an assertion which I should hesitate to receive in its 
entirety until confirmed by actual observation. 

In Marathi gendor is distinguished by native grammarians 
in three ways, and the rules which they lay down arc useful as 
far os they go, though necessarily incomplete, and leaving much 
that is unclassified. They distinguish gender—(1) by significa¬ 
tion, (2) by form, (3) by both combined. Of these three, the 
second, or that by form, applies only to the termination, and 
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breaks down*as soon as it gets from words ending in a vowel 
to those ending in consonants. It is a good guide for vowel- 
endings, and consequently embraces the whole of Sindhi. In 
Marathi it helps us to some few rules for consonantal endings. 
Thus nouns in are of course feminine, as shown in the last 
section; so also are those in TFF^i and V*. It is also asserted 
that nouns in nt, that is rf preceded by anunasika, are masculine; 
but there are so many exceptions to this rule as to destroy its 
value for practical purposes. Similarly untrustworthy is the 
rule that nouns in and when forming the last member 
of a nexus, are neuter; for thereupon follows a long string 
of such words all masculine. 

In all the languages the large class of stems in c^, mentioned 
in § 9 (/3), is chiefly feminine, but contains enough masculines 
to render it unsafe for a foreigner to treat all such words as 
feminines in speaking the language. 

Reduplicated nouns are nearly everywhere feminine ; but as 
many of these have vowel-endings, they come under head (3), 
which is a very perplexing method indeed, and leads to more 
confusion than either of the others. The only really trust¬ 
worthy rule under this head is that which prescribes the gender 
of abstract nouns ; those in t?«t or ipTf being neuter in those 
languages which have the neuter gender, and masculine in 
those which have it not. tprrr is masculine in all’ and VfT 
feminine, as in San Bloat. 

Under head (1) we arc led into a maze of conflicting con¬ 
siderations. Leaving out, as sufficiently accounting for them¬ 
selves, words which have natural gendor, the artificial gender 
reminds us of the incoherent old “ Propria qum maribus” of our 
school-days. AV inds, mountains, rivers, periods of time, and the 
like, appear to ran go themselves under various genders with a 
most inextricable caprice, and the usual tagrag of exceptions 
b.'.ogs on to the skirts of their army like a mob of unruly camp 
followers. No one perhaps really believes that the speakers 
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who unconsciously developed their respective languages ever 
stopped to think what the gender of a word was, or intention¬ 
ally made it masculine because it was a mountain, or feminine 
because it was a tree or a river. The utmost we can admit is 
that instinctively large coarse strong things were treated as 
masculine, and their opposites as feminine, while things really 
or constructively inert were usually spoken of as neuter. 

It will perhaps be safer to conclude that all words whose 
gender cannot be ascertained from their present form must be 
traced back to the older form, where they will generally be 
found to bo in possession of a termination which at once ex¬ 
plains the reason of their modern gender. 

Even this rule, however, is not free from exceptions, for 
there are not wanting words which, though clearly derived 
from Skr., have changed their gender in the course of ages. 
Especially is this the case with words denoting the body and its 
parts, where a sense of tenderness or familiarity seems to have 
operated to cause them to become feminine, that gender being 
used to denote small delicate objects. From the same sentiment 
the Romans turned the names for parts of the body into diminu¬ 
tives, as auricula , ocellus , and tho like. Instances are— 

Skr. “body” (m.), H. (/.), P. and G. also (/.), but in M. 
it is muse., and S. (/.), where the fern. ^ has been added. 

Skr. “oath ” (*.), H. (/.), so also is the late Tadbhava 

; M. ?s jn. and f, when meaning- “an ordeal,” but m . when 

meaning- “ a curse.” 

■Skr. “eye” («.), H. Tgfa (/.), P. (/•). «• (/.). 

S. if-), "hero the retention of the final has probably led to the 

word being considered as fern. Chand uses 

Skr. ’'31'pFrsj “sickness” (wi.) # II. (m.) “mucous excrement/’M. 
id. (/.), and H. '#3 (/.). 

Skr. jf “ arm” (m.), H. (/.), P. id. (/.), S. (/.). Iu G. 
it is f., bulr lakes a fern, cudiug- so also in M. (/•)* 
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Skr. ^IjT “tiling'” (».), H. cj^ (/.), P. (/.), S. (/.), G. 

(/.), M. (/. and ».), 

Skr. fcpr “poison” («.), H. fSR, f%tf (».), S. fq^r (/.). 

Skr. ^ “entrails” (mostly in pi. ^RXfilF) (».), II. qjcR;, W (/.), 
else with fem. ending ^rfft and S. (/«.), M. («.), 

°> ^irr^(«-)- 

Skr. \}TH “root” “metal,” “element” (m. and ».), H. ^TTr} (/.) 
“semen virile,” S. \JTH (/.), <P. *ltrT (/.), G. ^T?J, *nq (/.), 

M. zW. (/. and m.). 

The following are from Sindhi j 1 they are all feminine, though 
the Sanskrit original, and in some cases the derivatives from it 
in the cognate languages, which I have added to Trumpp’s list, 
are either masc. or neuter : 

S. “offspring,” Skr. qftj, II. qjq (m.), and so in nil. 

S. fWf “semen,” Skr. (*»•). H. fq^, (/), fq^ f/) 

“ dro P 1 ” in wh «cl» ^nse S. has also fqft (/.), M. fq^> (/.), G. fq^ („.), 
probably heonusc ^ in G. is the regular neuter ending, and the u of this 
word lias been confounded with it. 


Trumpp here inserts S. ^ (/) and which he would 
derive from Skr. (m.), but this is apparently an error; 
the word should he derived from Skr. or TjfijjTjx “ the day 
of the full moon/ 5 which is feminine in Skr., and carries that 
gendei into S. Stack writes it and gives the forms tjtztj- 
TjfniTfrnft, etc., which exist in all the other languages. 
S. fjlg “thread,” “wire/’ Skr. cTH (m.), II. flfrl (m. and /, hut l 
think more usually/.). G. M. id. (/.), P. 7T f rT (/), cf^ (/), and (/) 

“ catgut.” In all it has frequently the sense of the striug of a musical 
instrument, as a lute, etc. 

S. “woman’s milk” (/.), from Skr. (m.) “breast.” S. has 

( ’ Tiuropp, Sindhi tlrnra. p. 89 et seqq. Only such words have been taken from 
the list as show a change of gender from Sanskrit to Sindhi. . 
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also (m.) in this sense, and H. ^n«T, (*».). In Modern-H. the 

form is usual, but Cliand has— 

JM ^ *TR II 

“ From the same breast drank milk/’ literally (there was) a drinking 
of milk.—i. 170, 7. 

S. “ sealing-wax / 5 Skr. $ig “lac” (mi). 

S. “ringworm,” Skr. ^ (m.), H. (ro.), G. (m.), M. 

<^*1^ (/•)> («•)• The fem. gender of in 31. is probably due to 

the existence of the Persian “justice,” which, like all Persian words in 
in 31. is treated as a feminine. P. is however/, also. 

S. “potash,” Skr. ^ (;«.), II. 7^ (m.), 31. id.; in some 

senses it is ??^., in others/. P. (/)> G - (»-)• 

S. * 1 ^ and “ dirt,” Skr. («.), H. fjvf (m. and /.), 31. 3J*f 
(m. and /.), G. *t 3 o and ( m .), P. *135 and *I*f (m. and /.), ^35 

however is always / 

S. “ assafatida,” Skr. (>«.), H. (m.), P. (/.), 31. 

(m.), G. fpt (/.). 

Sindhi does not always stand alone in its change of gender, 
and it will have been noticed that tho various languages are 
capricious in their use of gender as regards these words. Most 
of tho instances given are monosyllables, and there is a ten¬ 
dency in all the languages to regard monosyllables, or nouns 
whoso final a has become mute, as feminines. It would seem 
also that there is a faint and not easily definable tendency to 
attribute a feminine gender to certain consonants, as and cl. 
This may have arisen from the fact that a majority of words 
ending in those letters are really by origin feminine. Although 
the stuff and backbone of these seven languages is pure Indo- 
tGonnaniCj yet wo must not ignore or underrate tho influence 
which Arabic vocables have exercised. This influence began 
in Sindh so early as Muhammad Kasim's conquest of that 
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country in the early part of the eighth century. Mahmud of 
Ghaznin’s numerous expeditions extended the knowledge of the • 
sacred language of the Musulmans to all Western India in the 
eleventh century; and by the middle of the thirteenth, Arabic 
words w'ere heard in almost every city and town. Our seven 
languages were then only just growing into their present shape, 
and Arabic words were thus woven in with their structure as it 
grew. The idea of Hindi or Marathi ever having been without 
these words, is a mere dream of Sanskritizing purists. In the 
most obscure corners of rural India these words are heard, and 
it not unfrequently happens that the old Arabic term is more 
familiar to the masses than the grand new-fangled Sanskrit 
word invented by the Pandits. Thus the sornev/hat hybrid 
word, jurimdna, is used in the sense of “ a fine,” and is 

understood everywhere, while the newly-coined is not. 

Now in Arabic the termination is distinctly feminine; in 
fact, it is the regular method of making feminines from in a?cu~ 
lines: thus, and many 

others of the same kind being feminine, there would doubtless 
grow up an impression that whenever a word ended in t it was 
• feminine; and as the masses know nothing and care nothing 
about derivation, the use of that gender would extend to all 
words in t, no matter whether of Aryan or Semitic orgin. This 
final is in Arabic ‘often written as A, though still pro¬ 
nounced t: thus we may write cuJjJ or both pronounced 
by Arabs daulat , In borrowing these words, the Persians fre¬ 
quently pronounced the final as h : thus we get darjah , 

y mariabah , and the like. From the frequency of these 
words an impression would, as in the case of t , arise that there 
was something inherently feminine in final h, and we thus ac¬ 
count for such words as l*i n g feminine. In some of 

the i’lnguages those words having become, by usage, thoroughly . 
feminine, have had one or other of the vowel-endings peculiar 
to that gender added to them, as in S. and others. 
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With regard to the other changes, which are less easily 
explainable, we must, I think, have recourse to the argument 
that the mediceval Aryans, before entirely doing away with 
any peculiarity in the structure of the ancient language, 
began to be careless about its use, just as in the Merovin¬ 
gian period in France, the Latin case-endings were used care¬ 
lessly one for the other, till confusion resulted in their eventual 
abolition. So in the decay of gender, which has evidently 
taken place in the Indian group; the first step was a care¬ 
less and irregular use of the genders of individual words, 
by which, if any one word of very common usage were femi¬ 
nine, a whole group of other words of similar sound would 
be made feminine too, and the same with any familiar mascu¬ 
line word. 

§ 37. That the use of gender has shown signs of becoming 
less habitual, and gradually dying out, is undeniable. While it 
has died out entirely from B. and 0., it is not much regarded in 
IL. and P., and only two genders remain in S. The full range 
of three genders remains only in M. and G. When we cross 
the frontier into the territory of the Iranian languages, we find 
no gender at all. To ask why this is so, would be to ask a 
question which is virtually unanswerable. The neuter is cer¬ 
tainly a very useless abstraction, and it is not surprising to find 
it the first to be thrown aside. In the modern Romance lan¬ 
guages this lias happened as much tis in all the modern Aryan 
languages except G. and M., which have no parallel except in 
Modern High German. In the Indian group, the Prakrits retain 
all three genders; but the earliest mediaeval Hindi has only two, 
the masculine and feminine, and even these two are much con¬ 
fused. It can hardly he said that Chand deliberately means to 
use a neuter, when lie claps on an anuswara to a formless nominal 
stc'in to eko out his moire, or uses a word in its original Sanskrit 
form, as in the lines— 
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irem apiaft 11 

fan TfTTT uni msfa niin II 

“ First (there is) a taking of the well-adorned Bhujangi, 

"Whose name (though) one is taken in many ways.”—i. 5. 

Here the numerous anuswaras are introduced merely to make 
the line scan, the metre being U“ IU IU IU 11 
and a nasal is commonly doubled by prefixing anuswara: thus 
TfiH is to be read as though it were written , and 

as Frequently, too, we find a masculine participle or 

adjective with a feminine noun. Thus, while in one line we 
have *ftrT l| —where “she became” agrees with 

TrfaOr “queen” in a previous line—there occurs,*a few lines 
below, “the bride made lamentation,” where 

the verb is masculine, and in the next line ^rf “took,” which 
is ;lso masculine, refers to the same noun ^17. 1 The saipe 
indifference to gender, even with living beings, exists occasionally 
throughout the poem, and it may therefore be concluded that at 
that age, or before it, the strict observance of the three genders 
of Skr. had ceased to be usual. The masculine being the most 
common of the two genders that remained after the disuse of 
the neuter, gradually absorbed the feminine in ordinary writing, 
unless thero was any special necessity for the employment of the 
latter, as, for instance, in the case of living beings. While, 
however, the poets retain tolerably accurately the two principal 
genders, the people must have grown careless about them at a 
comparatively early date ; for Nepali, whose origin as an inde¬ 
pendent language dates from a.d. 1322, has little or no cogni¬ 
zance of them; and the earliest Bengali and Oriya poets, who 
wrote in the first part of the fifteenth century, show no traces 

1 Though wo may hero argue that wo have an instanco of the ohjoctivo construction, 
though tho subjec't is not, aH it should be with that construction, in the instrumental. 
It will, however, bo st c.n from Chapter III. § 67, that the early and mediiuval poots 
regularly omit the instrumental iu the objective construction. 
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of the feminine as attached to anything but living beings. 
Grammatical gender had perished in the eastern area of the 
seven languages, then, by the fourteenth century, leaving only 
natural gender, and even that but indifferently attended to. 

It is not surprising that Bengali and Oriya should have lost 
the distinction of gender earlier than the other languages, see¬ 
ing that they had so little occasion to use it. In these two 
languages the participial forms of the verb, which have in the 
other languages usurped the place of nearly all the old syn¬ 
thetical tenses, do not exist; and by their absence a great and 
constantly occurring necessity for the use of gender was taken 
away. Thus in Hindi the verb has only one synthetic or 
Prakritic tense remaining, namely, the indefinite present, the 
third person singular of -which ends in as in 

“he does,” and the third plural in T[, as in ^ “they do.” 
All the other tenses are formed by participles : as 

Present c^ciT “ does,” ^fcTT “ sees.” 

Past fcfi^T“did,” " saw.” 

Future “ will do,” “ will see.” 


Although the future is not a participle, but formed by adding 
-?IT to the indefinite present, yet this 7JT, like the terminations 
of the present and future, changes its vowel for gender and 
number, and makes a feminine sft, pi. m. iff. So that in 
all three tenses there exists a necessity for remembering the 
gender, so as to make the verb agree with its subject or object, 
according to the nature of the construction. 

But in Bengali there is no such custom, thus : 

B. Aorist O. cK^. 

„ Present 
„ l'ost 

» Future or °qcfi. „ ^VfT• 

None of these tenses change their form in any way for gender, 
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and there is therefore no need to remember the gender of the 
subject ; .the objective construction also is fortunately unknown 
in those two languages. 

If to this potent reason for disuse of gender we add the uni¬ 
versal shortening of final long syllables, which led ultimately to 
their suppression, it will be readily understood that languages, 
which had no means left of marking gender, should soon cease 
to be aware of its existence at all, and in this respect should 
go even further than English. "While our language retains 
distinct words for natural gender in the pronoun of the third 
person, these two do not; § means "he,” or "she,” or “it,” 
and all the cases of this pronoun are the same throughout, as 
will be seen more in detail in the Chapter on the Pronouns. 

Seeing how much the existence of distinctions of gender 
tends to make a language difficult to foreigners, it is not per¬ 
haps a mistake to regret that all the seven languages have not 
followed the example of these two, and got rid of gender before 
literature stepped in to arrest their development, and stereotype 
the forms they at present possess; and we may certainly set 
our faces against the obnoxious pedantry of some modern Ben¬ 
gali writers, who, in resuscitating a Sanskrit adjective, bring 
back with it the gender which the spoken language has long 
ago got rid of. 


CHAPTER III 


DECLENSION. 


CONTEXTS. —} 38. Inflection.—} 39. Preparation op the Stem in Oriya 
and Bengal^.—§ 40. The same in Hindi and Panjabi.—} 41. The same 
in Gujarati, Marathi, and Sindhi.—} 42. Table showing Terminations 
op the Stem.—} 43. Formation of the Plural in the Uniform Languages. 
—} 41. Formation of the Plural in the Multiform Languaoes.—} 45. 
Origin of the Plural Forms.—} 46. Origin and Analysis of the Singu¬ 
lar Oblique Forms.—} 47. Oblique Forms of the Plural.—} 48. Rem¬ 
nants of tub Synthetical System in other Cases.—} 49. Absence op 
Oblique and Plural Forms from Certain Languages.—§ 60. Internal 
Modifications of the Stem in Marathi.—}.} 51, 52. Quasi-synthetical 
Forms of some Cases.—} 53. Adjectives.—} 64. Numerals.—} 55. Case- 
affixes.—} 66. The Objective.—} 57. Instrumental.—} 58. Ablative.— 
} 59. Genitive.—} 60. Locative.—}} 61, 62. Postpositions. 

§ 38. The modern noun in all the seven languages has the 
same number of cases as in Sanskrit, nominative, accusative, in¬ 
strumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative. In 
Sanskrit those cases arc distinguished by changes in termi¬ 
nation, as naras, naram , narena, nar&ya, nardt , narasya , nar<\ 
nara. This is tho fashion with the old inflectional languages—? 
a cumbrous and somewhat clumsy system, which tho human 
race, in its onward march, has now in many instances discarded 
for iho simpler and more spiritual method of detached particles. 
In the Indian group, Hindi stands, as usual, prominently for¬ 
ward in this respect; while the opposite polo is represented by 
Sindhi, tho rude and complicated speech of backward and un- 
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civilized desert-tribes. It is false philology to say that to Sindlii 
must be assigned the first place among its sister-tongues, be¬ 
cause it “lias preserved an exuberance of grammatical forms, 
for which its sisters may well envy it.” As well might the 
active rifleman of to-day, in his tight-fitting easy dress, and 
with his handy but deadly weapon, envy the warrior of old, 
staggering along under half a ton of steel armour, and with no 
better tools than sword and spear! As well might the modern 
traveller, carried at the rate of thirty miles an hour in a com¬ 
fortable railway carriage, envy the ancient German plunging 
through the muddy forest-roads in his vast and unwieldy 
bullock-waggon ! Nature never works backwards, but ever 
onwards. The granite peaks of the Himalaya are worn by 
rain into a thousand wrinkles, and their substance is carried 
by countless rivers down to the plains of India; should we call 
the fertile soil of the Gangctic delta the “degenerate descend¬ 
ant” of those ice-bound peaks ? Had the languages of India, 
and its soil, remained to the present day frozen hard in the 
bonds of a rigid synthetical system, or imbedded in the granite 
of its hills, they would not now suffice for the daily needs of 
its active and versatile millions. There is no language on earth 
so widely Rpoken as English, nor is there any tongue that has 
so freely and fully shaken off all inflections, genders, casco, 
tenses, and the rest: yet who shall dare to say that the lan¬ 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton is wanting in poetry; that of 
Bacon, Locke, and Hamilton in precision and clearness; that of 
Burke and Macaulay in power or eloquence ? If the words of 
Sanskrit have in the present day lost many of their consonants 
and vowels, it is because they had too many to start with ; ath 
is a handier word than aslitau, and no one would care to wasto 
his time in saying abhyantare who could express his meaning 
just as well by bhitar . Let us not be misled by unphilosophical 
talk. The modem languages are not corruptions of tho San¬ 
skrit; they arc improvements on it: and those that retain the 
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greatest amount of its Antique and elaborate forms are tlie least 
advanced of the group. 

In nono of the serpen languages are the case-endings of 
Sanskrit preserved. The only trace of an inflectional or syn¬ 
thetical system is to be found in certain changes effected in the 
last syllable of some nouns, to prepare them for taking the de¬ 
tached particles which express the relations of case. Strictly 
speaking, a noun has in none of the seven languages more than 
four forms: the nominatives singular and plural, and the modi¬ 
fied stem or oblique, or crude, or formative, for both numbers. 
Of the various names suggested for this latter case, I shall use the 
commonest, or oblique. The crude form of the noun is a term 
which I shall use when speaking of the oblique employed without 
particles, to signify vaguely all cases except the nominative. Of 
course the languages differ very much in this respect, as in all 
others. Oriya and Bengali have only one form for both nomi¬ 
native and oblique in both numbers. Hindi has an oblique 
form only in one class of nouns, while the rest indulge in a 
great many variations, whereby they gain nothing in clearness, 
while they lose much in simplicity and practical usefulness. 


§ 39. To begin with the simplest of the group, Oriya and 
Bengali. Oriya has one form for all possible conditions of its 
noun. The case-particles, though not detached, do not affect 
the form of the stem. Thus, in a noun ending in mute short a , 
which is as much as to say, ending in a consonant, we have the 
declension— 


Siug. N. ghar, “ house,” 
Ac. ghar-Aru, 

G. ghar-ar, 

L. ghar-e, for 
ghar-m 


PI. gliar-mlfo, “ houses.” 
ghar -mftnanku. 
ghar-mtfnan&ar. 
ghfir-manankarc , 
for kar-re. 


In nouns ending with a vowel the result is the same. TIwj3, 
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raja, “king,” gen. raja-r, “of a king,” \Vkore the initial vowel 
of tin particle has been sacrificed, but the stem remains un¬ 
touched. So in the loc. raja -re. The genitive, however, is the 
only caoe whose particle begins with a vowel, and consequently 
the only case in which any hitch can arise. Further instances 
are— 

pati, “ lord,” gen. pati-r. 

bahu, “ wife,” „ bahu-r. 

swftmi, “ master,” ,, sw&mi-r. 
natf, “ actress,” „ natl-r. 

bhft, “earth,” „ bM-r. 

Some pedants profess to teach that words of the type 

shorten the i in the oblique cases, but this is a mere 
attempt at aping Sanskrit. The popular speech takes no heed 
of such refinements. 

Bengali is similar to Oriya in its treatment of the stem, which 
it subjects to no preparatory change when used with case-affixes, 
though, as these affixes are different from those in use in Oriya, 
it is necessary to give examples. Thus, in nouns ending in a 
consonant, wo have the following cases in which collision might 
occur, owing to the particles beginning with a vowel: 


Sing. N. kukkur, “ dog.” PI. kukkur-6ftf. 

G. kukkur-er, kukkur-er diger . 

L. kukkur-c', 
or kukkur-ete. 

In the plural, however, it is more usual to add a word denot¬ 
ing plurality, as will bo shown hereafter, to which the case- 
particles are affixed. The form of the plural in -era is generally 
restricted to words descriptivo of human beings, as santdnerd y 
“sons.” f 

Words which end in vowels retain the form of the nominative 
stem throughout, and avoid collision by eliding the initial vowel 
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of the particle, just as in Oriya, though—owing to tho very un¬ 
settled character of the language, which has not yet made up its 
mind which of its varying forms it will regard as the classical, 
or generally to be adopted—some difference of practice is ob¬ 
servable among good speakers and writers. I follow the guidance 
of Shamacharan Sirkar, who, however, like most learned Ben¬ 
galis, leans rather too decidedly to the Sanskrit and high-flown 
side of his language, though he is practical enough to notice 
most of the peculiarities of the spoken language. Thus— 


Sing. Nom. ghorft, “ horse,” 
G. ghorfi-r. 

L., ghorH-6'. 

= gliorft-?/. 


PI. N. ghor&-ga«, etc. 


Further examples are— 

mlrt, u woman,” G. n&ri-r, N. PI. n&ri-rtf. 

pasu, “beast,” G. pnsu-r, L. pasa-te. 

jau, “Inc,” G. jau-r. 

Yery frequently the plural signs are entirely omitted, and 
tho fact of plurality left to be inferred from the context.' In 
Old Bengali, instead of eliding the initial vowel of the case- 
particle, collision is avoided by inserting This letter is not 
pronounced, but acts as a fulcrum merely. Thus the Gr. of 
oft “ lac,” would be written or in its own characters 

CsilCF?’ the dot under tho indicating that it is to be softly 
pronounced, and not, as usual, liko j. For instance, in Kabi 
Kankan’s Chandi, where the merchant’s wife Khullana is sub¬ 
jected to the ordeal of being burnt in a house built of lac and 
other inflammable substances, Yishwakarman builds for the 
purpose— 

eshe?? "STlTl <5 TTf^> C^lCF? 

jau’er uru, jau’er puj*i, jau’ or kaput- 
Beams of lac, rafters of lac, doors of luc. 
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§ 40. Hindi, with which in all important respects agrees 
Panjabi, comes next in respect of simplicit} 7 . All nouns ending 
in a -consonant remain unchanged throughout. The only class 
in which an} 7 change takes place is that of nouns in a, when 
derived from Skr. nouns in -as, through the intermediate forms 
an and o. Nouns of this class form their oblique singular and 
nom. pi. in e. As Sing. N. “ son,” Obi. WZ, N. PL 
The oblique pi. is in Old-IIindi ani or an, in Modern-Hindi -on. 
Thus- 

Sing. N. ^t'gT “ horse.” N. PI. ’Efl'%. 

Obl.^t%. Obi. Wt'ff. 

To this oblique form are added the case-particles, as tft% 

“to a horse, “ to horses.” Exempted from this rule 

are those nouns in a derived from Skr. nouns whose nom. is 
already a; as TT^IT “king,” ^TrfT “giver:” these do not 
change in the singular oblique, or nom. pi. ; thus they say 
TT5TT eft “to a king,” ^TrTT “givers.” The rule is carelessly 
kept in old writers, and even in the present day among the 
peasantry one may often hear vft^T ; moreover, the neglect 
of the plural is very common, and it is colloquially more usual 
to employ the singular, as ’sffa “ twenty horses.” Instances 
of neglect of the rule in Old-IIindi poets are these— 

faff W*fr cfi1| II %TT *ltff II 

“ At that time came somehow Into the tent a snake.”—Chand, i. 210. 

Where wc should expect A similar passage is 

TP* %TT *Tfa II 

“ The king came into his tent.”—Chand, i. 194. 

And in the BhaktamhU occur SfiZfaT “in the cup,” % 

“of the boy” (Namdov.)* 

The feminine noun in i undei’goes no change in the oblique 
singular; in the plural the inflection of plurality is appended to 
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the simple unchanged stem, as “ to a daughter,” 

?fiY “ to daughters.” No other preparation of the stem occurs in 
Hindi, which is thus, except in the one instance of nouns in d y 
as simple as Bengali or Oriya. Panjabi retains unchanged all 
nouns ending in a consonant; those which end in a vowel are 
treated much as in Hindi. Thus— 


N. Sing. “ boy.” PI. N. . * 

Obi. Obi. 

SJ V» 


So also in words which have anusw&ra over the final d ; as 
N. Sing, “ trader.” N. PI. . 

Obi. crfxinj. Obi. ^fXTTW- 


Panjabi has no fear of the hiatus, any more than Hindi has, 
and even in nouns where the finabd is preceded by a vowel, it 
makes no effort to prevent collision; one instance in point is 
the word last quoted, another is “a trier,” obi. 

parakhauc , pi. n. the same, and pi. oblique 
paralchaiiidn ! where no less than four vowels follow one another. 
It would not be inaccurate, however, though unusual, to write 
xp^^qf, thus avoiding the hiatus altogether. Still, a few 
words, ending in ^5 and change that letter to ^ before the 
termination of the oblique plural; but even this is optional, and 
in a language so split up into dialects as Panjabi, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down. ftT3 “ father,” writes the oblique 
pi. %t«j “to fathers;” effisi “crow,” “to crows;” 

“mother,” *n<=rr “to mothers;” but fxp3W, are 

also heard in some districts. 

There is nothing more to be said about these two languages 
at present. 


§ 41. Gujarati is older in form than-Hindi, and is in fact little 
more than an archaic dialect of that language, brought by he 
Chilliukya ltajputs into the peninsula of Kuthiaw cd, and there iso- 
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lated and cut off from tlie other Hindi dialects, and thus gradually 
developed into a separate language, retaining antique forms which 
have dropped out of use in the parent speech. Its grammatical 
formations are consequently more complicated than those of 
Hindi, and in respect of the preparation of the stem it exhibits 
special peculiarities. Nouns ending in a consonant ( i.e . mute a) 
in this language have more than one form, but the oblique form 
is not universally applied. In some cases the case-particles are 
affixed to the direct or nominative form, in others to the oblique; 
the accusative and dative (which are really only two different 
branches of one case, the objective) and the genitive affix their 
case-particles to the direct form ; the instrumental, locative, and 
ablative use both the direct and oblique forms. Thus from ^of 
“ a god/’ there come 


Acc. and D. . . 

. . . 

G. 

• • • 

Inst. 

. . . 

Aid. 


Loe. 



The oblique form is the same as the nom.; but there is also 
an oblique in c, as <*qf, of which more will be said in a subse¬ 
quent section ; this form alone is used as an instrumental and a 
locative; but both these cases ordinarily take case-particles to 
define their meaning more sharply; in which case wo sometimes 
find the direct, and sometimes the oblique stem used ;* thus, abl. 

vft* and vft instr. ^ id, It will be pointed out 

in Ms proper place that Gujarati is fond of heaping up pleoiuntic 
ca e-particles, this is one instance: already bearing the 

meaning “by a god,” the form vft is pleonastic, but is 
utilized to express a slightly different shade of meaning. The 
result in G ujarati is a striking proof of the essential unity of all 
the languages in the group, the termination c running through 
them all in a singularly homogeneous way. It would be strict!) 
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correct to say, that in nouns with a consonantal ending, 
Gujarati, like its parent Hindi, has no separate form for 
the oblique, the form in e, which has now crept into use, 
being, as will be shown presently, an old case-ending, or 
rather two separate case-endings confused together. The plural 
of nouns of this class is formed by 0 , as “gods;” to this 
the ending in e is added, as but only in the instrumental 

and locative. 

Masculine nouns in 0 , corresponding to H. in a, from Skr. 
tf-stems, have three forms for the singular; the nominative in 0 , 
the purely oblique in d, and the instrumental-locative in c f 
thus— 


1. Sing. Nom. day.” 

2. Objective 

3. Iustr. and L. <^T?Tg- 


But the instrumental and ablative append their ease-endings 
to both 2 and 3, as and The genitive 

uses only 2, as <^T£T^T «ft; and the locative, when it takes the 
ease-ending, uses 2; when not, it uses 3: thus wo have both 
"RT and for “in a day.” Strangely, too, the 

instr. sometimes adds its e to form 2, and appears as 
The plural of this form is regularly d, as “ days but' 

this appears to have been felt too vague, and in modern times 
an 0 has been added, which brings the plural of this form into 
homogeneity with the plural of consonantal nouns; thus it is 
now spoken to which latter forms case-endings are 

affixed. Here, again, the instrumental adds its e to the fuller 
form, giving a string oi. vowels, as ddh&daoc, “ by 

days.” Precisely similar in all but the nominative is the 
corresponding neuter noun in thus, “a face,” pi. 

where the anuswara alone differentiates it from the 
rnasc, ; the modern form with 0 , however, drops the anusw&ra, 
and is thus identical with the muse., as in Nouns 
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ending in all other vowels, including o, when it is not derived 
from Skr. bases in -as, add the <?s and os to the final vowel, 
without making any phonetic combinations. Examples arc : 


N. Sing.^mtf, “lord,” 

Instr. patie, 

N. PI. patio. 

Instr. patioc. 

»> nadt, “river,” 

„ 7iadte, 

„ nadiOy 

„ nadioe. 

„ vastu , “ thing,” 

„ vastu e, 

tt vastuo. 

„ vastuoe . 

a valid, “ wife,” 

„ vahite. 

„ vahuoy 

(vahdocy or 
(vah uoe} 

„ chliOy “mortar,” 

„ CllflOCy 

„ CJlflOOy 

„ chho'Oe. 


The spelling of Gujarati is still very unfixed, and the fulcrum 
^ use d, as in Bengali, where vowels come together, and 

has no effect on the pronunciation, qf?pj and ore written 
indifferently. 

Marathi, which comes next, is in every respect a complicated 
language, having been unable to work itself free from that 
maze of forms and terminations which an ancient synthetical 
language always leaves behind it. In the matter we are now 
discussing, its usual ill-luck follows it, and tho student is irri¬ 
tated by the variety of the changes he encounters. In addition 
to special forms for the locative and instrumental, it has the 
regular four forms, the two nominatives and two obliques, and 
is, moreover, encumbered with three genders. The variations 
in the oblique, which is also the crude form, are divided by 
grammarians into six classes, a division which will-be followed 
here, though it is not quite free from exception. Thero 
is some want of fixity in Marathi in this point, and authors 
are not quite at one as regards the forms to be used in some 
nouns. 


(1). Masculine and neuter nouns ending in mute a, lengthen 
that vowel in tho obliquo form of the singular; masculines 

1 Ko distinction is ordinarily innde 1 n G. between Ion ; and short « or u. In fact, 
tho ordinary current hand has not distinct characters for the two sounds. 
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have the same form for pi. nom. as for sing., while neuters add 

ij; the oblique plural in both cases is formed by Thus 

we have— r 

mascui/tne. neuter. 

N. Sing, “father,” N. PI. | ^ “ house,” 

°hl. Obi. cTPjf. j ^nj. 

Similar to this class is that of norms in ^ and ' 3 , which 
lengthen their respective vowels ; all three genders are treated 
in the same way. 

N. Sing. cfif% “poet,” N.Pl.cfif%. N. Sing. “honey,” N.Pl.Jfg. 
Obi. Obi. gpff. J Obi. TTfcJ, Obi. Jfvj. 

Cs CN 

Tlie three short vowels are so far perfectly homogeneous in 
their treatment. 

(2) . Feminines in short a y such as the words given in § 11, 
where the short a has arisen from shortening the long d of a 
Skr. fcm., form their oblique sing, in c , their pi. nom. in a, 
and pi. oblique in tin ; and words of the same class, which have 
retained their original long d, are formed in the same way. 
Thus “tongue,” and *HrTT “ mother,” differ only'in the 
nominative singular. 

N:Sing.“tongue,” N.P1. sffaT- N.Siug. iTTcTT, N.Pl.^TrlT* 

0bl * Obi. Obi. TTTH, Obi. ^Tcff. 

(3) . These same feminines in short a, however, exercise the 

feminine privilege of not knowing their own minds; for while 
some take e in the oblique, others take I, and a large number 
vacillate between the two. 

N. Sing. « fire,” N. PI. 

Obi. Obi. 

“a slice,” has and “to a slice;” ^3 

“ offence,” and 
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(4). Long vowels follow tlie same general principle as the 
short ones; their vowel being already long,, no further change 
takes place in the oblique singular. The formation of the 
plural is multiform, and will he discussed in a separate section ; 
the oblique plural, like that of class 1, only differs from the 
singular by the addition of anuswara in nouns ending in a : in 
other cases anuswara is added to the form of the nom. plural, 
which is a recrudescence of the vowel of the singular into its 
semivowel, effected by the addition of a. 


N. Sing. “ father,” 

Obl. srraT, 

obi.cn«ri. 

n “ cart,” 


„ ^rrsjt- 

(“mother-) 



” in-law,”} 


» “ woman. 


silTO, .. 


This limy ho considered the typical niotliod of treating nouns 
ending in a long vowel, but there are yet two other processes. 

(5) . A few words ending in >3? and ^ masc. and ncut., and 
all diminutives in and ij. have a way of their own. They 
reject the labial vowel, and form the obliquo sing, in a, pi. an. 
^Masculines have the same form for both nominatives, neuters 
having the invariable neuter pi. in Tj. 

0bl ^zw. n.pi.<*. ou.TC«Ti. 
” “p° n >” >> 

(6) . Lastly, as if purposely to complicate their language, the 
Marathas have a totally different method of treating nouns of 
all three genders ending in long vowels, as well as those neuter 
which end in an anuswara. The process hero adopted is the 
hardening of the final vowel into its semivowel—in this 
cose having no semivowel of its own, takes —and aiBxing to 
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tlie secondary stem so formed the masculine oblique termination 
d for masc. and neuter nouns, and the fern, e for fern, nouns. 
Tit is class, however, is not well fixed, for many masculine words 
in it may optionally form their oblique as in class 4, and the 
feminines as in classes 2 and 3. • Thus “ a scorpion,” m., 
may in the dative form be or f^TTr^IT. The fern. 

may either make as above ^nTTvTT, or under this rule 
UT^vTT • There are even some words which are spoken in 
three ways: thus “ grandson,” ^rrHyTT, ^TrU^T, and 
^TcFTRT. ^ n. “tear,” w?n, ^falTylT, 

Types of this class are the following: 


OBL. N. PL. OBL. 


lu ^T- 

^nneTXT “father-in-law,” 

*nr*r5hr* 



In 

son-in-law,” 

StPTOT, 


srfasri. 

M 

*?T05§\ “ gardener,” 


*nzs\. 


lu "3T. 

^ “leech” (/.), 

^dbW> 


■sra^tt- 

•> 

“brother” (m.), 


*TT3i, 

HTCT- 


Exceptional is ^ “woman,” making Obi. ; X. PI. 

Obi. T ho ubovo are all the forms in uwo in Atarathi, 

and in t his last class it must be noted that polysyllabic nouns 
in 7ft do not join the v arising therefrom to the preceding con¬ 
sonant, hut keep a short a between ; thus, cf[^ “ship,” cUT^T^TT. 
ii"t crr^T^n; also that monosyllables in //, not only change that 
vo 'vl lo b uPstill retain the vowel, though shortenod, as tt 

,, . ,, ° Os. 

“needle/ 

e now pass on to Sindhi, in which language we have the 
good fortune of bciug able to avail ourselves of thp inestimable 
labours of that sound scholar, l)r. Trumpp, whose grammar 
of Sindhi is the only grammar of any of our seven languages 
which has as yet been written on correct philological principles. 
In the following abstract I work entirely from Dr. Trumpp’s 
materials, though I huvo altered his arrangement slightly in 
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order to bring it into harmony with that followed in respect 
of the other languages. Sindhi has, like Gujarati, the locative 
in e 9 as %f “in a country” (Ski*. ^). It has, besides, the 
usual four forms, to wit, the two nominatives and two obliques, 
as in Marathi. 


(1). I he consonantal ending or mute ct of the other lan¬ 
guages is represented in Sindhi Dy u for the masc., and d or i 
for the lem. Nouns in u have the following scheme of forms: 


N. Sing. rTP? “slave.” 
Obi. 


N.pi.^r. 

obi. 


■VThere the final u is preceded by a, the semivowel is inserted 
to prevent hiatus; it is also inserted after ^rf, and optionally 
after other vowols, except i or z. 


1^3 “weed,” Obi. 
^•f-3 “dish,” „ 
^1^3 “wind,” „ 


%^3 “demon,” 
mound,” 
^f"3 “meadow;’ 


Obl.%^ or%^. 

» fnhr. 


Nouns which end in short u, derived from other sources than 
the Skr. a-stem, remain unaltered in the oblique singular, aud 
in the oblique plural either follow the nom. plur. or sing. The 
words of this class are chiefly, if not entirely, the old words 
of relationship, which in the formation of the plural follow' the 
Prakrit system. 


K. 8INO, 

OBL. 

i N. PL. ( 

obl. 

fq-3 “ father,” 

ffrs. 


Of f»r3Tf5T- 

HT3 “ brother,” 

HF3. 

WTT, 

or 5TT3Tf5r. 

HOT “ sister,” 


1 »TO'>r ijlJjfiT 

0I- Wpefa. 


In the feminines in u the vowel is shortened in tho obliquo 
plural, as— 


N. Sing. “mother-in-laiv 1 N. PI. 

” f^f “lightumg,” „ fcj^f. 


Obi. HHfa. 
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(2) . Nouns in short a, which is always fem., do not change 
for the oblique sing.; their oblique pi. is given below. 

N. BING. OBL. N. PL. r JBL. 

^TObeara,” ^fTrior^RT, or 

TO “wish,” TO, TO or TOT > TO orTOfa. 

And the same liolds good of nouns in "^ort *> both masc. and 
fem., the only peculiarity being that, iaasc * nouns use Ibe older 
and longer form in ev^o^xvely, as “ lion, obi. pi. 

(3) . The termination o, corresponding to the a of Hindi and 
the othor languages, modulates into e for the oblique singular, 
and (hi, en, or ni for the plural; thus— 

N. S. TOt “head,” Obi. TO, N. PI. TOT, Obi. TOT, TO, TOf%- 

When this final o is preceded by a or d, it inserts v, to 
prevent hiatus. but not when preceded by other vowels. 

(4) . The other long vowels may be grouped together, as 
below: 

■^T N.Sing Obi. N.P 1 . Obl.W^TT^f^T' 

“ command,” 

“gardener,” 

^ „ qiq. .. ’rrepri.etc. 

“ crocodile,” 

When the anuswara precedes the final vowel, it is retained in 
the oblique forms also. 

§ 42. The following table exhibits the whole of the typical 
terminations of the nominal stem in all the languages except 
Bengali and Oriya; these two languages haviug no change of 
the stem need not be included: 
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"3TT 

^rr 
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if 

^TT 
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n 3^IT»etc. 


1 Here are , for want of space, the numerous variations of tho plural form which have been given in the previous 

section, where the reader can turn to find them. 
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From this table, which is. designed to show merely the lead¬ 
ing and typical terminations of each, language, are purposely 
left out all rare or exceptional forms, such as the small handful 
of words ending in o , not derived from a- stems, a few in o and 
ai, and the like. 


§ 43. Before entering upon the attempt to explain and ac¬ 
count for the manifold variations of the oblique form of the 
noun, it is necessary first to exhibit the system of forming the 
plural. The terminations of the nominative of the plural have 
been given along with those of the obliquo in the foregoing 
sections, but nothing has been said in explanation of them. 

In respect of the plural this group of languages may be di¬ 
vided into two classes: first, those which form their plural 
always in one imchanging way ; and, secondly, those which 
have more than one way of forming it. In the latter class 
stand Marathi and Sindhi, in the former all tho rest. 

Of the former, or uniform languages, the simplest are, as 
usual, Oriya and Bengali. Oriya formerly made its plural by 
adding <?, as ku?ndr, “boy,” pi. kum&re. This plural is still 
found in poetry. Thus Dinkriahna (a.d. 1520) writes of Krishna 
and Balarama— 

< 5 ^ 3 hk ii 

?H353r3 135 II 


“ WheD the children weep with wailing cry, 

They easily surpass the soug of the Kokila.” 

— liasahallola , iii. 110. 


And again— 

SPI SH II 




“ Giving ear, listen, 0 virtuous men! 

Some days uftcr the children were born.”— id. iv. 1. 


—where kum&re , Jane, and dine are the nominatives plural of 
kum&r , jaiiy and din respectively. This form, however, was 
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probably found too indistinct, and was liable to be confounded 
with the instrumental and locative singular. A noun of multi¬ 
tude was therefore adopted; and the word selected was 3TR 
“ measure,” a word already in use in isolated expressions, such 
as “ daily,” in other languages. A distinction is made 

in the use of this word between animate and inanimate objects ; 
thus they say “ ox,” pi “neighbour,” 

pi ^f^iT*rR; but qpsr “net,” pi. “a load,” 

Pi The e indicative of the plural is here retained, 

but tacked on to the plural sign mtin, only in the case of living 
beings; it is omitted in the case of inanimate objects. The 
case-particles are affixed to a form *TR; thus the genitive sign 
is now-a-days often, but erroneously, written • 

The Oriya language is absolutely and undeviatingly regular in 
its way of forming the plural, the method above described is 
ihe only one in use, and the language does not contain a single 
exception. 

Bengali has more than one way of expressing the plural, but 
I reckon it among the uniform languages because of the methods 
in use only one is a true plural; the others are periphrases or 
compounds of two words, and not, strictly speaking, plurals at 
all. The regular form of the Bengali plural is era ; the 
initial letter of which is elided when it follows a noun ending 
in a vowel. It is not ^infrequently elided, even when attached 
to nouns ending in mute a. This form of the plural is now 
in practice restricted to rational beings, and even in their case 
the periphrastic plural has gradually come to be used. Ex¬ 
amples of the true plural are— 

qqq “ man,” PI. q^q^T or q^qTJ. 

4 boy,” „ or • 


Ttqi “ king, ” .» tpbttt- 

“woman,” „ qTftTT. 

Sometimes a form simply in e , as in Oriya, is used for the 


l 
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plural, as “people.” This is the genuine old plural, of 
which era is the modern representative. The periphrastic plur. 
is formed by adding to the singular some word indicative of 
multitude. The words so employed are the following: TjTTf 
“multitude,” cR “class,” wm, “ all,” “whole,” 

3*rr, ?rf% or “ number.” Of these 'TJTtt . qR, and 

perhaps are more commonly used with rational beings, 

the others with irrational or inanimate things, and is 
familiar. Thus tliey would say, “ horses,” 5jf<5T 

“ children, hrats.” When these words aro used to form the 
plural, they take the case-particles and endings, leaving the 
noun quite uninflected, thus— 

N.Sing. “dog,” N. PI. UFTapy; “dogs.” 

G. . “of dogs.” 

0, >j- • ffT “ dogs,” “to dogs.” 

histr. cRip; TOTf ?JTT “by dogs.” 

Abl.. fKn “ from dogs,” etc. 

And even in words which use the true, and not tho peri¬ 
phrastic plural, all cases but the nominative preserve the noun 
itself irom change by inserting “ side thus— 

X.Sing. ^rfT “god,” N.PI. “gods. 5 * 

g. %^crrf^5jT , or shortened “of gods.’' 

Old. “to gods,” etc. 

Lastly, Bengali being in the verb careless of plural forms, it 
is idiomatic to use simply the singular for the plural, leaving 
the hearer to understand what is meant by the context. This 
is especially the case where a numeral is included in the sen¬ 
tence, as ftP? * 4$ lot £mr *5rrf^<t ^ 

JJdri o Muchi el duijdtl prdy anija sakal jdtir anna khdy, “ Hftris 
and Muchis, those two castes eat the food of almost all the 
other castes.” Here, though tho sense is clearly plural, tho 
whole sentence is actually singular, and would literally be ren- 
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dercd, “Flari and Muchi, this two caste almost of all other 
caste the food eats.” An interesting example of this peculiarity 
may be adduced from Bharat Chandra's well-known poem, the 
“ Bidya Sundnr,” where he is describing the strange nations 
collected in the fort of Bard wan (a.d. 1740). 

*nef?r?rT ^rpft h 

” In the first fort is the dwelling of the black-coat 
lug-raj, Olandaj, Firingi, Fanis, 

Binemar, Elemfiu, practises artillery, 

Wanderer various goods filings in ship.” 4 

The whole of these nouns are, of codrse, in meaning plural, 
hut in form singular, agreeing with the singular verbs karc and 
anaye . The passage, liko all genuine Bengali, has a largo 
sprinkling of Persian words, as J A, • 

Hindi forms its plural very simply, with its usual practical 
common sense. Nouns with consonantal ending have the nom. 
pi. and sing, alike, as ^TRcfi “boy,” nom. pi. “boys.” 

The oblique plural is in Old-Handi formed by ^f^f, which 
modulates into and In the modern language this 

becomes Feminines ending in a consonant fonn the nom. 
pi. in Tjr, as ^TcT “night,” nom. pi. THt- Nouns ending*in 
d muse., from the Skr. a-stem, make their plural in TB and the 
Corresponding fern, in I becomes Thus— 

44 boy,” N. PI. Obi. 

“girl,” „ ^ Vl» »» . 

1 Thcso nations arc ourselves and our European neighbours, -who were known then, 
aH uow, to the ttengnlis by their French names, the French bcing'in these days tho 
nui .t importnut of the foreign settlers. Thus, Ingrdj is «* Anglais," or English; 
OlnndAj, “Hollandaia,” Dutch; Firingi are the Portuguese, and Farits, < 4 Frnn^ai»»;" 
Diuemur is a corruption of Denmark, and Elemau aic “ Alkmands,” or Gormaus. 
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In Old-IXindi the nom. pi. fern. was as “book,” 

nom. pi. ; this form. is still preserved in the participle. 

These few forms are all that Hindi finds recessary to ex¬ 
press ideas, while Marathi and Sindhi have not had the skill to 
reduce their working apparatus into one or two plain homo¬ 
geneous classes. 

Panjabi is also quite uniform and simple in its plural. Nouns 
ending in a form the nom. pi. In e , all others have the two 
nominatives identical. An exception is made by a small class 
typified by TUI? “mother,” which forms its plural *TRT, though 
would not be wrong for the plural. 

Gujarati is extremely uniform, simply adding o to the singular 
of all nouns of every description. In nouns ending in o, from 
the Sanskr. tf-stem, this o becomes in the plural nom. a 7 and 
this was originally the only plural termination for nouns of this 
stem. But o having become the general type of the plural for 
all other stems, the popular feeling could not rest content with 
an anomaly : the plurals in a were not felt to be true-plurals so 
long as they lacked the universal plural sign o, and this was 
accordingly tacked on; so that we now hear “boy,” pi. 

; and neuters of this class, which formerly made their 
plural in T zs(\ > now also take an additional as “egg,” 
nom. pi Nt- 

§ 44. Marathi plurals are multiform, but need not be given 
here, as they have already been shown in the last section. The 
plurals of Sindhi, however, which are also multiform, require 
to be drawn out more in detail. Trumpp exhibits seven classes, 
which are here given. 

( Nouns in ^3 muse, form N. PI. in ^ as u a well,” N. PI. (Skr. 

*( „ ^ fem. „ „ thing,” „^ (Skr.W). 

2. „ (^t) „ „ ^ „ SfTSt " carpenter,” N. PI. 

(Skr. 
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3. Nouns iu gj C3?) { N m H OT £ } ^ “scorpion,” N.Pl.fg^(Skr. 

4. „ „ „ ^F3t „ f^T“ murder,” N. PI. (Skr. 

fSIT). 

o. „ ^ „ tgfor^ “nostril,” N.Pl.TT^;or tITt- 

J ” t(t> {SWiW „ *ft. 

I » t {4e pUn } ’Mft “slave girl,” N. P. 

Cs 

( „ ^masc. „ „ ^ „ %f^T << mercliant, ,, N.PI.^f3(Skr. 

7. | 

( „ ^fein. „ „ Tt^^nigW’N.Pl.^TfeRffSkr. 

TTf^)- 

There are a few exceptions, or rather words which preserve 
a Prakritic method of forming their plural, and these will be 
noticed in the next section. 


§ 45. Having now given the facts as regards the plural and 
oblique forms, we may attempt to trace their origin, and the 
steps by which they arrived at their present condition. In 
doing this we naturally look to the Prakrits, rather than to 
Sanskrit, because these modern languages are in reality de¬ 
velopments of the Prakrits, or common colloquial speech of 
ancient India; and although in the matter of phoncsis they 
have been subjected to influences alien to those which prevailed 
over the Prakrits, yet in the present instances they are almost 
strictly Prakritic. In fact, these modifications of the stem, to 
fit it to assume ease-particle,s are nothing more than relics of 
the old cube-endings of tho early Aryan speech, which have 
been so reduced by use, that what remains of them no longer 
suffices to indicate the ease-relations clearly, and particles have 
to be called in for the purpose. 

A remarkable family likeness runs through all tho plurals 
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of the uniform languages, and extends to a certain extent into 
the multiform languages. The difference between the two 
classes is this, that while the former have selected for use one 
or two Prakrit forms only, and have applied them to all kinds 
of stems indifferently, the latter have taken the separate Prakrit 
form for each stem. In this respect these latter are decidedly 
behind their comrades, and it may bo suspected, and indeed 
partially proved, that Hindi and Gujarati have centuries ago 
passed through the' stage in which Marathi and Sindlii still 
remain ; though, from the oft-lamented absence of literary monu¬ 
ments prior to Chand (a.d. 1200), we are unable to trace the 
steps more than by few and faint indications. 

The most widely used form of Sanskrit noun is the tf-stem ; 
this forms in the nom. plural masc. and fern, ah , neut. dni. 
The dh of the masc. and fern, is in many of the Prakrit dialects 
changed into e; this change rests upon the tendency to break 
down d into e, already discussed in Yol. I. p. 137. In those 
Prakrit dialects which received most literary cultivation, the 
Maharashtri and Magadhi, the pi. masc. ends in d ; this ending 
lias been preserved by G. and S. as the plural of masculine 
nouns in o ; as G. nom. pi. (modern S. id. 

The ending in c has been adopted by II. P., and, in some cases, 
by M. also; as If. P. nom. pi. In the case of 

masculines in d , Marathi has both forms, that in d and that 
in e. Of these two, however, the latter is the regular form, 
and the former is only found in a few peculiar terms of respect 
and the like, as “ father ,” nom. pi. cfT^T, where we can¬ 

not ascribe the word to a Sanskrit r/-stem, but must regard it 
rather as an onomatopoetic or fanciful formation. The reten¬ 
tion of the d in the nom. pi. of B. and 0. is not attributable 
to tho Skr., but is simply duo to the general tendency of those 
languages to reject all sign of plurality iu favour of the peri¬ 
phrastic construction with 7PJJ, or already described. 
f J he special Bengali plural in era divides itself into two parts : 
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tlie first of which, o , is the old plural form of nouns ending in 
mute a ; and the second, rd, by the fact of its being confined 
to living beings which possess a distinct individuality, as con¬ 
trasted with inanimate objects, connects itself with the redupli¬ 
cated plural of personal pronouns, as dmard “ we,” toward 
“ ye.” The origin of this form will be searched out in the 
Chapter on Pronouns. It is sufficient in this place to note th.at 
this ending, by origin a pronominal one, has passed over to 
a certain class of nouns, and that it is in this latter usage of 
modern date, not being found in the oldest literary documents 
of the language. So modern is it, that in the form era, we 
have really a double plural, the old ending in e having lost its 
sense of plurality in the popular mind beforo the rd was added. 

The general preference of the lower kinds of Prakrit, and 
after them of several of the modern languages, for the 
form of the masc. pi. in c, rests, in my opinion, on the fact 
that oven in Skr. this is the regular form for the class of 
pronominal adjectives, as “all,” nom. pi. It is ad¬ 

mitted that this method of declension represents an older and 
more genuine form of the tf-stem ; and it is in keeping with the 
general peculiarities of these languages to suppose that they 
derived their forms from the ancient Aryan language, and left 
on one side the modifications introduced into-classical Sanskrit. 

Next comes the neuter plural, which is of special importance, 
because it lias usurped in many cases the functions of all other 
plurals. In Skr. it ends in tint, as “wealth,” nom. pi. 

In Prakrit this form becomes di or din , as or 

: <f usus addit nasal cm,” says Lassen, p. 307, but. it seems 
more likely that tlic nasal is a relic of the M of the Skr. , and 
it would be more correct to regard the form as the older oi 
the two, and to suv of the other form “ usus omittit nasulem.” 
As early as the scenic Prakrit this form has passed over a. (he 
masculine, and we find as pi- °f the muse. Iu 

Old-Hindi, the universal form of the pi. for all genders pro- 
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serves the Sanskrit form better than Prakrit does, by writing 
; as “men/’ ^tTHN' “words.” At a later stage the 

final i is rejected, and the form becomes ^F, as “boys.” 

The language, however, does not feel the need of any sign to 
distinguish the nom. pi. from the sing. ; and this termination, 
which, as will be pointed out later on, has become fused into 
one with that of the genitive in ^n*rr, has remained in use only 
in the oblique cases, to which the Middle-Hindi adds an f, 
making the termination Thus in Tulsi Das we have (a.d. 

1650) regularly such plural forms as “ wrestling-places,” 

“some,” “feet.” The Middle-Hindi poets use all 

three forms side by side; thus in the same page one sees *|cfirrf% 
“devotees,” “youths,” and “ houses.” Only in the 

fern, of words with a consonantal ending is the? Prakrit form in use. 
Thus from with anuswara we get the Old-Hindi form in 
ain, as ttH “ nights,” from which conies the modem form 
The masculines of this form do not change in the plural, and 
the retention of this ending for the fem. is probably due 'to a 
desire to mark the difference of gender. Although the ending 
is, as we have seen, neuter, yet Hindi has lost the neuter: 
and this ending had even in Prakrit got loose from the neuter, 
and was used for all genders, so that its application to the fem. 
in Hindi is not surprising. Marathi is more exact in using 
ljr, which is contracted from as a neuter, thus preserving 
the original gender. This is used for the nom. pi. of neuters 
of the consonantal noun, as well as those which end in ^ and \3?, 
which harden the filial vowel of the stem ia^o the <• or responding 
semivowel before this termination, as '-ffteff “pearl,” pi. ; 

“ship,” pi. cTR or fTTT^. In the case of neuters of the 
d-stem, which already in the singular end in if, the plural does 
not shorten the Pr. into if, but, rejecting the first vowel, 
make* the ^ long, and writes as *^§5 “plantain,” pi. 

The same process takes place in Panjabi after feminine in long 
d, as WT “calamity,” pi. or * 
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Gujarati lias adopted one, and that the most common, of the 
Prakrit plural forms for other than ^-sterns, and simply adds 
to all stems without exception, even to the class ending in 
o, which already had made its plural in A, so that it now 
becomes do, as noted above. 

Til the same way as it retains Tj as the termination of femi¬ 
nines which end in a consonant, so Hindi uses the Pr. form 
hi another way after feminines in long i and u. Thus 
Wi\ “daughter,” pi. “wife,” pi. ^t^f, where 

the final i has been dropped, and the anuswara carried back to 
the a. The same takes place in Panjabi, as ^ “daughter,” 
noni. pi. \fr-STr, and is extended also to feminines of the con¬ 
sonantal ending, as “a word,” nom. pi. • Chand uses 
this form also with masculines and neuters, with ^ or ^ inserted 
to prevent hiatus, and, with his customary disregard of quantity, 
often makes the d short: thus w'e see for tj^n^TT “ spiritual 
guides,” <r pots.” To be connected with this is, I suspect, 

his not uncommon practice of adding ^IT«T, as (( breasts,” 

■JPCR “gurus,” “observances;” but the passages in 

which these forms occur are so obscure, that it is difficult to 
pronounce a decided opinion. It is clearly a plural, however, 
in the following: 


“Addicted to great sin, blinded by riches.”—i. 137. 


There remains to bo deciphered the mystery of the multiform 
plurals in M. and S# In the former the consonantally ending 
noun, if masc., undergoes no change; when fern., however, it 
has two methods, it either makes & or L This arises from the 
fact, that fern, nouns of this type are shortened either from fern, 
nouns in a or t in Skr. Thus “ tongue,” from Skr. 
pi. makes its pi. accordingly but “lire,” 

from Skr. Prakrit pi. simply rejects the 

final o of Pr., and takes for its plural ^5IT<n\. lu declining 
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morels of tlii 3 type in M., it is therefore always necessary to go 
back to the original, either in Skr. or Pr., in order to ascertain 
which vowel has been rejected, and thus to know how to form 
the plural,—a difficult process, which the more advanced 
languages avoid by simply having one termination for all 
classes. Even to the natives of the province who have spoken 
this crabbed language all their lives, this practice causes diffi¬ 
culties; for the grammarians give a long list of words which 
may be formed in both ways, though, from not knowing the 
leal reason of the co-existcnce of the two forms, they are unable 
to pronounce which of the two is correct. Nouns in short 5 ^ 
and of all three genders make no change in the plural, being 
rare in the vulgar speech, and consequently not the subject of 
any regular development from- Prakrit. Masculines, except 
those in d, do not change in the plural. This is a practice which 
seems to run through all the languages to a greater or less 
degree, as lias been remarked under Hindi; and all neuters 
of whatever class have a tendency towards IF or its prolonged 
form Finally, feminines in and form their plurals in 
and respectively, in which we may see the Prakrit plural 
ending changed into &, as in Hindi singular*. Prakrit, 
hoy ever, does not dislike the hiatus; it makes plurals 

from Miigul is where Marathi hardens the 

stem-vowel into its semivowel, and uses ^TWT- 

iSindhi is quite as multiform, though, less irregular than 
Marathi. Tho masc. in u, corresponding to the consonant-illy 
terminated noun of the other languages, fqfras its nom. pi. in a , 
shortened from the Prakrit pi. of nouns in 0 whose plural ends 
111 «, pi. Truznpp (p. 105) points out very 

justly, that as the singular ending in u is shortened from Pr. 0 , 
it is consistent that the plural form should bo shortened also; 
though 1 cannot ugreo with him in thinking that the Hindi and 
J . havo done the same, as Old-H. makes tho nom. pi, of this 
da. m ani, which has been subsequently rejected, and which, 
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as we have already shown, is derived from the Skr. neut. pi. in 
The feminines of this class ending in a and i have 
separate forms; those in a, being shortened from Skr. feminines 
in d , like the corresponding class in Marathi, take either an 
or iin. The former of these is to be accounted for, in my 
opinion, in the same way as Panjabi feminines of the type 
pi. ^I^TT, by the passing over of the Prakrit neuter ending 
into the fern., and not, as Trurnpp suggests, by rejecting 
the o of the Pr. pi. form because this process would not 

account for the anuswara. It is true that M. forms like 

have rejected the o of Pr. but then 

they have not taken the anusw&ra, .which S. has. I therefore 
think it mors correct to connect Sindhi in this particular with 
its neighbour Panjabi, than with distant Marathi. 

The other form of the pi. in is common to all fem. nouns 
in the language. No satisfactory reason for this form has been 
shown. Even if wo admit that the o of Pr. plurals has been 
changed to u , this does not account for the anuswara, which 
is too important a feature to have crept in by accident. It may 
have been extended to the nominative from the oblique cases 
of the Apabliransa pi . (see Lassen, p. 464), as is often the case 
in other languages. The remaining masculine nouns do not 
change in the plural. 

§ 46. Our next business is with the oblique forms, and this 
is perhaps the most intricate and difficult part of the inquiry. 
Tho oblique forms arc, like the nominatives plural, remains of 
the synthetical declension of the Prakrits, and the mystery is 
not so piuch what they are, as how they came to assume their 
present shapes. 

TV c must start from a fact, patent enough in tho Romance 
languages, but not quite so putent in their Indian congeners, 
though even in them it can be established by illustrations as 
well as assumed from analogy. It is ibis, that at an early 
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period the distinctive case-endings ’ the synthetic system be¬ 
came confused, and one was often used for another. Some 
examples of this practice in mediaeval Latin were given at 
p. 113 of Vol. I. Now in the Prakrits the first step was the 
total loss of the dative, and the substitution for it of the geni¬ 
tive. The forms of the other cases also began to approach 
nearer to one another by degrees as they lost the distinctness of 
Sanskrit, so that in time much confusion crept in, and the 
terminations, which had been originally very different, all 
merged eventually into one form, which constitutes the oblique 
of the modern noun. The languages show their consciousness 
of the fact that the oblique form is a relic of the various cases 
(other than the nominative) of the old inflectional noun, by 
adding the particles which they now employ to indicate cases 
to this oblique form, and not to the nominative or direct form. 

It is not, in my opinion, correct to derive the oblique from 
any special case of the Prakrit; it rather results from a general 
fusion of all the cases. I am hero speaking of the singular 
only ; the plural oblique, though analogous to the singular, 
must be traced separately. Taking first the ordinary Sanskrit 
a-stem, which comprises a very large majority of the nouns in 
the language, it appears that,‘after the rejection of the dative, 
the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit dialect, retained only llm 
following scheme of case-endings. N. o, Acc. am, Instr. cna, 
Ah. ado, ddu , G-. assa, L. c. But the distinction between the 
N. and Acc. was early lost, and there remained, even in this the 
most Sanskritic of the Prakrits, only four forms, cna , ado , asm, 
and r, for the oblique cases of the noun. 

Maharashtri is to a great extent confined to poetry.. When 
li is n. .d in prose, it loses some of its distinctive features, and 
assimilates to the Sauraseni, the principal prose dialect, hi 
this latter the ablative is found to end in d , and dhi, and in 
the Mtigadhi, the genitive has also begun to draw towards this 
type, exhibiting the termination dh. In the dialect of tin 
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Saptasataka the ablative terminates in ddo, but bas also tbe 
forms d , do, du, and ahi. The Bhagavati has a very similar 
range of case-endings. 

It is, however, especially to the Apabhransa dialect that we 
must look with regard to the modern languages, as this dialect 
seems in most respects to be the truest representative of an 
actually spoken dialect. Here wc find a still greater fusion of 
case-endings, abl. ddu, dhc ; gen. dlie, dho ; loc. e, i, akin. 

Here we must stop as regards Prakrit, for at this point we 
reach the gap of many centuries which has not yet been bridged 
over. When we come to the beginning of the modern period, 
all case-endings have been lost in most of the languages. Hie 
work of fusion went on during that obscure period, and we have 
no means of discovering how it proceeded. 

It is next specially to be noticed that Old-Hindi possesses 
a singular crude form ending in f%, which is applied without 
distinction to all cases of the singular. This form takes us back 
to at. least three cases of the Apabhransa, namely, the ablative, 
genitive, and locative, and virtually includes four, as the dative 
was already fused into the genitive. The universality of appli¬ 
cation of this termination in will be seen more clearly when 
we come to the Pronoun, which in all languages retains archaic 
forms with peculiar tenacity. But also in tho noun its use is 
very frequent; thus Chand employs it as a dative, or sign ol 
“ direction towards,” in 

Deft vrrft n 

“For what cause, Itishi, hast tliou come to tho house?” 

—Pr. R. i. 15. 


And as an ablative in 

“Who (am 1) from what raco sprung.” — xh. i. 167. 

Tulsi Das has numerous examples, as 
“Having <ecn Sita speak (to her);” \ 
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“tells the story of them in tti'ief” ^ WT 

I’nt" having told all that tale from the beginning.” 

Now it will be observed that in the general fusion of forms 
the only two types that remain are the instrumental in ena, 
which is not changed as far as the data for classical Prakrit go, 
and the ablative-genitive-locative-dative in dhi ; but by the 
simple process of the elision of the we get at, which naturally 
slides into e. The transition is well shown in the scraps of the 
later Apabhransa dialect preserved in old Gujarati, thus— 

TT^irPT? Wfa II 

“A hundred and eight (kinds of) knowledge were in the head of Bavnn, 

Not one knowledge profited him afc the time of the destruction of 
Lanka.” 1 

Herel^r^TTTTTT!J^[ is the genitive formed by adding to the noun 
the termination Skr..(Pi\ cPST), by which the noun is changed 
into an adjective, and agrees with the governing noun in 
number, gender, and case. cpnf^T (for being in tin. 

locative, the termination of the adjectival genitive must be in 
the oblique form to agree with it, and fPJTS[ is therefore used, 
in which ai shows as the shortened form from dhi. At a later 
stage of the language this is written 

The instrumental retains its form of am in Chaud only in 
Giithfi passages; but even ki them, for the sake of his metre, 
he often rejects the m t leaving only the e, and this again ho 
sometimes modulates into ay a. 

From the above considerations it results that the distinctive 
features of the case-endings in Sanskrit all, in course of time, 
ir cited down into one form distinguished by the ending a hi, <n t 
or c. We thus account for the fact that in Hindi, and Panjabi 


1 “Gtijmftti bliusMno itihoa,” p. 44, quoted from a poem called Munjn ruau, the 
duto of which i« not irivon. 
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the oxytonc noun in « forms its base in c, as rihord , ghore . The 
same takes place with Sindhi nouns in o, which correspond to 
Hindi oxvtones in «, as WJ “head,” Hindi and Panjabi 
have only this one method of forming the oblique, and, as I have 
stated before, only employ it in oxytone nouns ending in d. 
All other nouns virtually end in a consonant, and are not thei - e- 
foro open to any change; they have rejected all inflection, ab¬ 
solutely. In mediaeval Hindi, words of this class use the form 
, with no connecting vowel, as “to Ram,” and when, 

in process ot time, this affix was dropped, there remained nothing 
but the bare stem, incapable of inflection. Even in those nouns 
which, strictly speaking, end in other vowels than d, the same 
rule is followed, because these languages take no heed of final 
■vowels, and in speaking, at least, reject them always ; and even 
*n writing they are of little value. 

It is in the languages of the western group—as might be 
oxpectcd—that the greatest diversity exists, and to them we 
must, now turn. Sindhi takes for the general typo of its 
singular oblique the vowel a, for which Trumpp hints at a 
derivation from the genitive; but we have pointed out that, 
before the period of the rise of the modern languages as such, 
the Apabhransa Prakrit had already nearly obliterated all dis¬ 
tinction between the genitive and other oblique cases, bringing 
1 l K:m “11 down to the common form dhi. If this be the case in 
the written Apabhransa,—which, though wandering far from 
ihe central type of Prakrit, must still, as a written language, 
be supposed to have retained greater regularity than the spoken 
language, we aro justified in supposing that, in tlio spoken, a 
still more complete fusion of all the case-endings must have 
lakon i lace; and it is not likely that a rude pastoral race would 
carefully observe such minute distinctions as that between uhi, 
dhc, dho, and dhin. Moreover, vve- notice that even in tho 
written language, in one case at least, tho final short YOWC 1 Lad 
been rejected, so that, the ablative cuds iu dh or d. Sindhi 13 
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very prone to tlie shortening of vowels. Thus it would be quite 
in harmony with the general practice of the language, to pre¬ 
serve out of all these endings nothing more than short a. In 
masculine nouns ending in u, we have really the consonantal 
ending of barytones of the tf-stem, and it is therefore only what 
we should expect to find that the oblique of this class should 
reject the w, which is hardly audible in pronunciation, and con¬ 
clude with a. Thus “slave,” obi. may be traced 

back to a Prakrit form nom, ^ft obi ^WTff, , 

^TTOTf^f, ^11 of which in the spoken language would 
fuse into , as in Hindi, and thence into and finally 

3TPFT. The reason why nouns in o form their oblique in c after 
the Hindi fashion, appears to confirm the view I have taken 
of the origin of these nouns. When they owe their long final 
vowel to the fact of their being derived from Skr. oxytones, the 
presence of the accent on the final syllabic prevents the termi¬ 
nations dhi , dhCy etc., from shortening their a into a ; all that 
takes place therefore is the rejection of f, and the termination 
thus becomes ai> which by a natural process becomes e. Sindhi 
nouns in short a and i do not differ in their oblique from the 
nom. This is a further confirmation-of the view expressed above, 
the Prakrit oblique of such nouns would cud in ihi, afii ; but the 
t and a belong to the stem, not to the termination; and when 
the hi is rejected, there remains nothing, so that the oblique 
cannot undergo any change. Nouns in long 1 and u add an a 
to the stem, which is again a relic of the common form a hi 
deprived of its final hi. Tong before the epoch of the formation 
of these modern cases, the Prakrit had disencumbered itcelf of 
the habit of making an euphonic combination between the final 
vowel of the stem and the initial vowel of the termination; thus 
the long i and u hold their place, unchanged by any commotions 
which might vex the termination. 

In Gujarati the only change that occurs is in the oxytone 
nouns in o, which make an obi. in d. I have often before 
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mentioned that Gujarati strikes the student as an archaic 
dialect of Hindi, whose development has been arrested by its 
isolation; and it would be consonant with this view to regard 
the oblique form in a as derived from the full Prakrit dlii, by 
simple rejection of the final hi —a process which we have shown 
to be followed by the other languages. Beyond this there is 
no further change for the oblique in Gujarati; the termination 
in c belongs to the instrumental, which will be explained here¬ 
after. 

Marathi remains to be discussed; lumbering along as usual 
with its old-world Prakrit baggage of terminations, it offers 
many troublesome problems to the inquirer. In nouns with a 
consonantal ending it lengthens the mute a into d : as bdp , obi. 
bdpd ; ghar, obi. ghard. In Old-Marathi the nominative of 
nouns of this class, like the corresponding class in Sindhi still, 
and Hindi and the rest in former times, ended in u, the Prakrit 
barytone o. Thus we have au(i tlie ^ e 

Marathi consequently did not consider words of this class as 
ending in a consonant, nor does it now ; technically these words 
still end in short a . Hot having, like the Hindi, rejected this 
final vowel, and with it all power of modifying the termination, 
it has been able to retain the oblique form in d from dhi, merely 
rejecting the hi, as in the others. This it has been able to do 
in barytones, whereas the others only preserve this ending, 
softened to , in oxytones. Similarly in a certain class ending 
in long d , it exhibits the oblique in d ; but in this case it may bo 
equally correct to regard the d as merely a retention of the form 
of the nom.; and this is rendered more probable by the parallel 
case of nouns in i. and w, which also, as shown in the table, have no 
separate form for the oblique. The nouns in loug vowels would 
be unable to form a separate oblique, because the oblique of the 
Prakrit would merely differ from the nom. by the add r ion of 
hi • .s dhi, ihi , dhi; so that when the hi camo to be rejected, there 
w ould 'remain nothing. Marathi differs from Sindhi and all 






the other languages in being still bothered with notions of 


sandhi , and still hardens the final vowel of a stem before a 
termination beginning with a vowel. Thus in a class of nouns 
ending in a, i and u , it hardens the vowel before the universal did 
of the oblique, making from bhau, bhdvd and the like. In mascu- 
lines and neuters of this class, the Prakrit raasc. form did has been 
used, leaving a: thus they say, bhdvdld “to a brother/’ which is 
bhdv-d(hi)-Id ; but in the fern, the Prakrit fern, is used. In 
these words so early as the Maharasktri Prakrit, the fusion of 
cases had taken place. Thus in the feminines mala , devi, balm , 
we find only the following narrow range of endings: 

'RT'rTr “ garland,” acc. abl. ^TT^TTt%, Instr. Gen. Loc. TTRTC1- 
“ goddess,” ,, .» » .. 

“wife,” >» » >> 

The abl. differs very slightly in sound from the other .oblique 
case, because e is short in Prakrit, and consequently to the 
vulgar ear the general type for the fern, oblique would be e. 
Thence it would result that in the words after the 

<x 

final vowel had recrudesced into its semivowel, the form of the 
oblique to bo added would not be A, as in the masc., but c, and 
we therefore find sdsaveld , striyeld , which are susav-c-ld, striy- 
-e-ld. In this case the Marathi is more sensitive than tho 
Prakrit, for it does not permit the hiatus where the other does. 
The principle of changing the final vowel into its semivowel 
having been once introduced, has been ignorantly extended— 
through the influeneo of that blind groping after analogies 
which has been so fertile a cause of change in many languages— 
to nouns ending in d ; and as these havo no semivowel of their 
own, the most frequently used of tho two semivowels, bus 
been applied to them, so that we get an obliquo sdsaryd from 
a nom. sdsard. It is precisely on the same principle lhn< the 
weak declension of nouns and the weak conjugation of verbs 
have gained so largely, and arc still gaining, both in English and 
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German, on the old strong forms. The sixth. declension in 
Marathi, namely that which we are now considering, is one of 
the weak declensions in fact, and as such has gained ground on 
the strong declensions. Another weak declension is that which 
comprises masculines and neuters in and \3T, which lose their 
final vowel and form their oblique as though their nom. had 
ended in mute or in former times in Thus vcitsuvu makes 


its oblique neither rdfsaru nor v&tsaravd , but vdtsara, where the 
final vowel of the nom. has been ignored, and the muse, oblique 
8mn d has been added to a stem vdtsar . On analyzing the 

O' • # 

words which fall under this class, it becomes apparent that in 


most cases the final u or un is a modern invention, and not 
organic. They are, first,- words compounded with the Skr. 
and ’R’S, in which the final u is short, and might thus easily be 
confounded in Old-Marathi with barytones ot the tf-stem like 
bo that they formed their oblique in d, and the 
lengthening of the final vowel of the nom. is only another 
instance of the fondness of Marathi for final long syllables : 
secondly, they are neuters ending in the diminutive syllables 
and which, as I have shown in § 24, arc in the other 
languages TT or ^f, and or 'ft, respectively, and thus come 
under the head of oxytones of the rt-stem, and the oblique 
would regularly be d. There is, however, very great irregularity 
and o mfusion on this subject, the language not having made up 
its mind as to which of the three forms available it will use. 

Nouns ending in short a, corrupted from feminines in Skr. in 
d, of which the type is f^T, M. wto, form their oblique by 
adding , , as This is the same rule as that followed in 

feminines in long i and d, and the e is the regular Prakrit 
oblique. Thus the Pr. obi. would be ^RT^TTI; but in this case, as 
the Marathi has lost the long d, it merely adds the c to the final 
,nant. This it does also in Tats-vna* which retain th 
thus *rr?n makes Here I smell the Pandits. I suspect 

that the nom. I d become WIH, as in Hindi, in which case ‘la 
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form STffi for ?FTcni would be regular, just as for 
but the Pandits have subsequently restored the long a . It is 
no answer to this to *say that 3TTrrr is found in the earliest 
writings in the language, because, in the first place, the writings 
are no guide to what the speech of those days really was ; no 
Indian writer could ever resist the temptation to use grander and 
more Sanskritic words than occurred in the spoken language; 
the attractions of the so-called sddhu bhdshd have always been 
irresistible; and, secondly, the formation of the oblique form 
took place long before the earliest writings that we have; and 
it is therefore quite possible that when the oblique in e was 
formed, the nominative in current use was *ncf. 

There is, as before stated, also another method of forming the 
oblique in use among the nouns of this class, namely that in 2, 
which arises from the fact of their being derived from nouns 
which in Skr. ended in i, or z. In masculines of this class the 
oblique Prakrit is in 2hi, in feminines it is in 2c, both of which 
have left in Marathi only z. Examples of this class aro the 
following: 



Skr. “fire,” 

PH. NOM. 

PR. OBL. 

M. NOM. 

M. OBL. 


Skr. “belly,” 



cfftT, 

Cs 

O 


Skr. Jjfij “fist,” 

tfw- 




• 

Skr. sfnjt “assembly,” 

’ft ft, 





This last word is almost a Tatsama; it would be completely so 
had it not lost the final 2 in the nominative; it is used in the sense 
of “ talk, gossip, conversation,” also of “an affair, case, business.” 

§ 47. We now come to the oblique forms of the plural, which 
ure in all respects simpler and more uniform than thoso of the 
singular. Hindi has but one form for all classes of nouns, 
namely which must, I think, be distinctly referred to the 
genitive of the older languages. Sanskrit forms the genitive 
of the a-stem in for all threo genders; the uom. and acc. 
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plural of the neuter end also in dni, which I have shown to he 
the origin of the nom. pi. in Hindi. The similarity of the 
genitive ending to that of the nom. has perhaps led to its 
preservation for the oblique cases, as in the period when the old 
inflectional case-endings had died out, and the use of the modern 
particles had hardly become fixed, there would be no distinction 
between the different cases of the plural; and Chand accoidingly, 
as pointed out previously, uses such forms as both 

for nom. and obi. plural. In his Gatha passages, wheic he 
employs archaic constructions, we find a genitive in WW, as in 

^ ^ II 

“The sweet sound (made) by the anklets of women,” Pr. It. i. 17. 
(**=*^» = instrumental of a 

foin. form ) 

Prakrit, in the principal dialect, makes its genitive in 
and oxtends this form to all classes of nouns, totally rejecting 
tho Skr. genitive in dm used in so many bases. In fact the 
terminations of the rt-stem have, as a rule, completely over¬ 
ridden and supplanted all the others. Hindi has rejected the 
final unusw&ra of the Pr. and turned the n into anusw&ra, and 
this rejection and softening are the probable causes of the 
present form in , the long vowel o having its origin in an 
effort to compensate for the loss of tho n, Panjabi, which is not 
so sensitive, retains simply for the oblique plural. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the Pr. genitive is the origin 
of the so forms, because the other cases have a different type 
altogether. Thus the Maharashtri has instr. in ehi or chin , abl. 
in snnlo or ft into, loc. in esu, emn ; and though tho Aprabhansa 
has a different range of endings, yet they do not, on the one 
hand, approach the Skr. genitive, nor afford, on the other hand, 
materials for the construction of the Hindi oblique ph, tho long 
o of which is in my opinion to bo accounted for by a still 
further lengthening of long d, a letter which occurs only in tho 
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genitive. That the Hindi form is comparatively modern is 
shown by the fact of its not occurring in any of the middle-age 
poets, in whose writings the form in ^< 1 , or is used 
for the oblique as well as for the nom. This is why I referred 
at the beginning of this section to the similarity between the 
nom. neuter in dni and the gen. of all three genders in an dm. 

I believe that this similarity is the cause why no separate form 
for the oblique was struck out for so many centuries. It is a 
further confirmation of this ~iew, that Gujarati, with its arrested 
development, has no oblique form for the plural, nor have 
Bengali and Oriya, both of which languages must bavc sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the central Hindi type certainly earlier 
than a.d. 1400, as we find Bidyapati in A.D. 1433 in full 
possession of a distinct set of forms. The Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi also does not possess the form in but makes its 
oblique plural still in ^5PT, as cRT, etc.; so also the Marwari 
dialect, which uses only which, like the Panjabi form, is the 
legitimate descendant of Cliand’s plural in 

By the aid of this view the terminations in use in Sindhi are 
also explainable. The Apabhransa dialect, which is more 
especially connected with Siiulhi, has fused all its plural endings 
into a small range of forms, as instr. ehin, akin, Shin, (thin , abl. 
ahun, gen. ahan, noin. and acc. du. Only the loc. retains a 
distinct shape dsu ; and even in this, when we remember the 
facility with which Sindhi changes into if, it becomes 
probable that a form dhu would not be long in making its 
appearance. Later Apabhransa genitive forms in iknr } nh< n % are 
also found; so that we really get as materials for the Sindhi 
oblique little more than one form with trifling variations. 
Hie oldest and fullest form of the oblique in this language end 
in fif preceded in each oluss of nouns by the final vowel <»f the 
stem. Hero w< have flic or nj of the Skr. forms Wf*T and 
Pr. mid ^per}, fused together. The other f<»nn~ nt, 

tf, are readily deduced from the Apabhransa forms $ and ij, 
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the vowel preceding whWii is merely a variant derived fr>m tlie 
finSl vowel of the stem. 

Precisely similar are the Marathi forms, which are strictly 
analogous to the singular oblique forms of each class, only 
differing by the insertion of anuswara, which evidently points 
back to the TTf of the Pr. gen., and preceded in each instance by 
the phonetic peculiarities which mark the singular. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that in both singular and 
plural the .terminations of the oblique descend fh)m a general 
form produced by the fusion of all the oblique cases ol Sanskrit; 
but there is this difference between the two numbers, that 
whereas in the singular no one case has retained its individual 
existence, or impressed its own special type upon the modern 
nouns, in the plural the genitive, by virtue of a special strength 
of typo, and by its similarity to the neuter noin., which had 
usurped the place of the other nominatives, has preserved its 
individuality, and in a great majority of classes absorbed into 
itself the other cases. It might also, however, be said that to a 
cer1:;in extent, even in the singular, the genitive has had tho 
preponderance, as Ihe form in ff, although its earliest appear¬ 
ance in Prakrit is in the capacity of an ablative, is yet more 
easily derivable from the Skr. gen. in than from any other 
form. Thus, although the universal written Pra 
termination is yet it is phonetically more natural that a 
form should have arisen, which—by tho operation of the 
tendency to change into f, a tendency which certainly exists 
iu all the languages, though more extensively in the western 
members of the group—would become . It must be noted, 

also, that the change took place at a time when these western mem¬ 
bers wen most powerful—Eastern Hindi, Bengali, and Oriyu, 
not having then arisen. The period of the origin of these 
forms cannot he put later than tho seventh century, when tho 
decay of Buddhism brought about those great linguistic changes 
which laid the foundation of the modem languages; and at that 
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epoch, the eastern parts of India were, as far as we know, com- 
parati r ely sparsely peopled by men of Aryan race. A phonetic 
change, therefore, of the character we are now discussing, would 
naturally be in accordance with the tendencies and peculiarities 
of the western tribes who then constit uted the immense majority 
of the Aryans. 


§ 48. ihe forms of the 'oblique are not, however, the only 
traces which still survive of the old Sanskrit. inflections. 
Simplest of all of these, the locative, which ended in TJ, has held 
its own down to the present day in many languages. In the 
Oyiya poems this locative exists, as tr; “in the village/' 
in Gup, ' though it has now been superseded by the analytical 
locative formed by and modern Oriya uses or 
in the latter of these ^TR. 

In Bengali it still survives, as in “in anger/' “ i u 
fear, “in a chariot." Here also, as in Oriya, the tendency 
to an analytical construction led at an early date to the addition 
of the particle ?*, so that in Easi Das's Mahabharat forms 
Tf, ?t, occur, although pleonastic, and often more with 
the sense of an ablative. After nouns ending in long d> this 
ending takes phonetically the form of as “in u 

borsc;" but after nouns in other vowels, the modem termination 
% is more usual. 

Hindi does not know this locative form: having adopted c as 
the oblique ending for the only class of nouns in which it 
admits a separate oblique form, there was no room in its system 
for the special locative. Qujarati regularly retains it in all 
cases, with complete disregard of phonetic combinations, so that 
it is added to nouns ending in a vowel quite as freely as to those 
which end in a consonant. Thus we havo^far “ in a custom,” 
“m a tent;" but in nouns of the masc. o-class, in which 
tlw oblique* differs from the nom., the change of termination is 
possible, and they consequently write “in a day." Mo 
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al o in the plural, which universally terminates in o, the c of 
the locative is added, giving oe , no account being taken of the 
fact that tho locative of the plural in Sanskrit ends in Tig. 
This is ^the way with the modern languages. Having got into 
their heads the idea that a certain termination is typical of a 
certain case, they stick it on to their nouns all round, over¬ 
riding the more intricate distinctions of the older languages, 
and thus gaining in simplicity and regularity. 

Marathi has a locative in universally employed in the 
older poets,* but now going by degrees out of use. The form 
is the same for both singular and plural, and appears to have 
arisen from the Pr. locative in which in Bhagavati 

appears as or as Weber reads it The later form 

was probably , which, by rejection of the a , is, strictly 
speaking, a portion of the stem, and throwing forward the 
anuswara, becomes f?f. Marathi Jias by degrees got rid of the 

as iri the similarly constructed forms of the oblique, and the 
lengthening of the tiual vowel is the usual Marathi custom. 
It agrees ip practice with Gujarati, in using the singular form 
for the plural also. This may be pointed out as another instance 
of the preference of the Prakrits and modern languages for tho 
oldor or prouominal declension, as this termination comes ulti¬ 
mately from forms lik< 

Panjabi resembles Marathi in having a locative in which, 
however, is not restricted to the plural, and is not of very 
general use; thus, trCf “ in houses” “ in bands.” In the 
singular, a locative in "aff is occasionally found, as^nft; but 
this is more strictly an ablative, and I suspect we have here, 
not a relic of a synthetical case, but an abraded particle, as will 
be explained in another place. 

1 Tho corrupt Konkuni oi Goa uses a locative in ^, tui rlfS on tho bank,” from 
TTU, Skr. (TC, where classical M. would havo fRf. (liurnolTn Specimens oi 
S. Indian Diale rs, Mangalore, 1872.) This is probably only a shortening of tho 
t'.kr. locative in T£. 
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In Sindhi there is a locative, but only in nouns of the w-cluss 
(=mute a). It ends in i, shortened probably from the Skr. c, 
as m and not, as Trumpp writes, identical with the locative 
termination i, because this latter is not used in the declension of 
nouns of the fl-stem, from which the Sindhi K-stems descend. 
Moreover, the declensional forms of the a-stem have to so great 
an extent swallowed up those of all the other stems, that we are 
hardly justified in looking to any forms but those of the a-stem, 
unless it bo the old pronominal forms of words like 

Besides the locative, several of the languages have also a relic 
of the old synthetical instrumental. This case in Skr. ended in 
the a-stem in ena ; and Marathi retains this form shortened into 
It, as Tffet “ by a weapon,” ^ “ by a house.” Inasmuch, how¬ 
ever, as this termination is identical with that of tho nom. pi. 
of neuter nouns, it has become customary to use a pleonastic 
construction by the addition, of one of the modern particles 
" by means of,’' so that they would now write cfjvr.vj 
“by means of a weapon.” Here, in consequence of the,back¬ 
wardness of Marathi, we are enabled to see in force a process 
which has occurred in the other languages also at a former 
time, namely, the gradual nearing away of the synthetical 
case-ending, and the consequent necessity for employing a 
particle to bring out the meaning more clearly. 

Old-Bengali possessed also an instrumental ending in e, pro- 
ing from the rejection of the m of ena. This ending 
being identical witu that of the locative, was abandoned by 
degrees in favour of an analytical construction with particles, 
though it is even now occasionally used in colloquial language] 
Instances from BidyApati, the oldest. Bengal poet (bora A.n. 1 U 
died 1485), are as follows: “that a 

vn hunts woman becomes in hrough love.”— Poriakafoaia- 

/ V, !*80. *|% fujij VT[ Jjqg ^ “in my mind I nothing 

counted, being foolish through that love.”— Pad. 982. 

•• love has adorned his bow with lamp-blaok.” 
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—Pad. 80. fsTal “having made itself a seat 

by means of its own new leaves.”— Pad. 1450. Kabi Kankan 
(a.d. 1544) also uses tliis case frequently, as ^TTcTT 

3*% “ from without all hung down their heads through 

shame/’— Ghandi, 149. 1 In the same way it is used in many 
later poets, so that the existence of the form is well established, 
though it has been banished from the modern literary style. 

Gujarati retains this form of the instrumental in ordinary use, 
though it, like M. and B., has felt it necessary to have recourse 
to separate particles to define the meaning more full}'. In this 
latter case, it is, as usual, pleonastic, having, besides the simple 
form “by a god,” also the forms and ^ ^ft, as 

well as ^ With its usual disregard of the hiatus, Gujarati 
adds this e to the final vowel of nouns ending in i and u, also 
to the plural in o, as shown by the examples given in § 41. 
Ko traces of a separate instrumental remain in IT. or P., though 
Cliand in G&tha passages uses the Skr. forms, as stated above. 

Sindhi is the only language which possesses a synthetic 
ablative, as “country,” abl. %grf, with variant forms 

All these clearly proceed from the Sanskrit 
abl. in as which in Pr. becomes first or 

then ^RT^3, and in Apabhransa also The Vi riant forms 

merely testify to the unsettled state of this rude anguage, in 
which, from lack of literary cultivation, dialectic forms abound. 
It would seem that while the most correct form is the 

most used i %*rj\ and the anUnasika appears tr ho nothing 
more than a modern inorganic addition, such as Sindhi is fond 
of. The first of ' ho two nasals in is also aniniasika, and 
is merely the Sindhi method of softening a hiatus. Inasmuch 
as this form is purely synthetic, and not a mere case-particle, it 
naturally hikes the place of the final vowel of the nom.; if it 
were a case-particle, it would not do so, but we>uld simply bo 

1 Thjs is t •' pujjo of tli'.’ Calcutta nd. by Gopal Chandra Chaki avurti, 127t», 1LS. 
(1871.). 
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appended to tlie oblique form. The form of the nom. represents 
the nom. of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Thus is the modern 
form of Skr. the Sindhi abl. «rtt or represents on 

the other hand Skr. ^TJcT, and has never had anything to do 
with the nom. It is, therefore, not a correct way of 

putting it to say that the final vowel of the nominative is 
changed or dropped before this ending; on the contrary, it 
should be said that this case is derived direct from the cor¬ 
responding case of the older language. In nouns which end 
in >3?, the ablative case results from the custom already 

adverted to, of using the case-endings of the Skr. &-stem for 
nouns of all classes. In Sanskrit, while formed its abl. 
»[TTfT, made, not but ^TT:, ^^xftade its abl. 

; but all this was too complicated for the rustic folk. By 
far the larger number of the nouns in their language were of I be 
type and the minority were soon made to follow that type 

too. So it came to pass that in Apabhransa the common abl. 
endeiin ha or he, with the final vowel of the stem preceding it, 
ts or or ®^r. Sindhi goes si step 

further than this. It knows only one form, Wl?; and this it 
simply sticks on to the stem, merely shortening the final vowel 
by tho weight of the termination; thus, “rope,” abl. 

fa^^'wdd beast,” Thus that which was 

a bona-fide synthetical case in nouns of the u-steni, becomes 
almost a sep tate case-affix or particle in other nouns. Thir. is, 
in my opinion not an isolated instance of this process. If my 
method of interpretation bo correct, there are, as we shall seo 
when wo come to the case-particles, several other instances of 
bon&-fide synthetical case-cndings having been broken off from 
the stem and ust-d as particles. In the plural, this ending 1ms 
come to bo regarded quite as a particle, and is append* d to the 
obi if pic form of the noun, a i ’‘from houses,” which is th 

obi. \ It Ls easily seen that this ending has no In 1 -inc^s 

at all in the plural, as it represents distinctly tho Skr. siug'ular 
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ionn ; but so strong is the tendency to extend tbe use of 
one good simple form to all possible cases and classes, that no 
hesitation was felt in tacking the case-sign of an ablative 
singular on to a form derived from a genitive plural, in order 
to compose an ablative plural! 


§ 4J t In striking contrast to the wide range of synthetical 
* forms observable in Marathi and the western languages, stands 
out the naked simplicity of the Bengali and Oriya, which have 
scarcely any variations of the stem. With the exception of the 
now almost obsolete form in <?, which did duty at once for 
instrumental, locative in the singular, and nominative in the 
plural, Oriya has no modifications of any kind; and Bengali 
has but one, the nom. plural in erd or rd. The question then 
arises, what is the reason of this difference ? Why should two 
members of tho group have so thoroughly emancipated them¬ 
selves from tlie trammels of the old system, wdiile tho others 
are 80 rightly bound up in them ? The question seems 
10 be parallel to that of the difference between English and 
Germ,'in, the former of which has altogether rejected, whilo the 
latter has very largely retained, a synthetical type. In tho ease 
^ Il glislb Vvhose development lies open before us, we can seo 
the influence of tho Norman race,—a race kindred in blood, and 
originally kindred in speech, to the subjects of Harold whom 
they conquered, but who had been put through a preliminary 
training by a long sojourn in France, as though purposely to 
hi them for the task of raising our rough English fathers .to 
their pr<. ent high position in tho world. To the manly vigour of 
riie old Norse pirate, the descendants of Rolf had added the grace 

and polish of the vivacious Frenchman. With that 

y. Iii«*li was so pre-eminently their characteristic, they had sucked 
ln nil the sweetness and light which Europe thou had to give. 
They came amongst us as a leaven of cultivation, and they 
imelo us whn we are. On our language they worked a raigjkty 
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change; and it is to this that I would especially draw attention. 
They taught us by degrees to throw away all terminations as 
useless, retaining only a very few which were absolutely necessary. 
Under their guidance, the language softened and simplified itsclt 
amazingly. Gender was the first thing to go, artificial gender 
especially ; even natural gender remained only in a few objects, 
and those indicated by uniform and regular methods. The 
numerous systems of forming the plural all fused into the 
addition of -es or -s to the singular, and the case-endings dis¬ 
appeared, till at last our language stood forth clear and active 
like a trained athlete with his loins girt for the running. 1 

It is something of this sort of influence that we should be dis¬ 
posed to seek for in Bengali and Oriya, and the difnculty of the 
inquiry is that we cannot find it. We may, however, guess at 
it, and there are scintillations afforded us out of the gloom oi 
Indian history which confirm our guesses, till at some points 
they almost touch on certainty. The first of these is the fact, 
now almost beyond a doubt, of the very modern character ol 
Jk-ngali. The earliest writers in that language, the Yaishnava 
poets, use a language so much akin to Bhojpuri and the dialects 
spoken in the eastern parts of the area occupied by the Hindi 
dialects, as to force on us the conclusion that the Bengali itsclt 
is nothing more than a dialect of Eastern Hindi. It is not till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that we come to any¬ 
thing sufficiently marked to deserve the name of a separate 
language. Now long before that time, we know that Hindi lmd 
east aside the greater portion of its synthetic machinery. The 
only relic of the modifications of the stein consists of the o of the 
oblique of rz-stems, as in ^ZT, obi. %Z. But it has before been 
not iced that down to a late period this form was not fixed, and 
the oblique ended vaguely iu ahu After d-stoms this would 
naturally take the form alii; and the rejection of the M, which 

1 S. i: on this Bubjc-ii Orimm, Deutsche Giumraatik, vol. i. pp. Cf’i, 709 (ti*v.l ;d.}, 
*iid Kupp, Comp. Gram. Vorbal-Orgaaiamus, vol. iii. p. 103. 
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wo have seen was a common process in all tlie languages, would 
leave an oblique base in a for tbe a -stems, and in a (mute) for 
the '•-stems; or, in other words, there would be no difference 
between tlie nominative and oblique. Further, it must be 
remembered that Bengali descends from the peasant language 
of Bihar, in which, as I know from long residence in those 
parts, it is not customary' to form the obliquo of the (2-stem in c, 
as it is in classical Hindi. The rustic of those regions will say 
17fiord ko instead of ghore ko. The classical Hindi is not based 
on the speech of the eastern area, but on that of the western, 
and especially of the regions round about Delhi and Agra. It 
is not surprising therefore that Bengali, an offshoot of the rustic 
dialect of the eastern area, should be ignorant of this peculiar 
custom. The crude form in ff is very common in the 
Yaishnava poets, as dnahi “to another” (anya), premahi “in 
love,” karahi “in hand,” and the like. Perhaps the rejection, 
so universally occurring, of the hi, arose from its being con¬ 
founded with the common particle “indeed,” and so being 
regarded as a mere emphatic addition easily rejected without 
altering the sense. If Bengali had attained an independent 
existence as a separate language at the early period when the 
other languages were passing through the stage of transition 
from synthesis to analysis, it would probably have struck out a 
course of action for itself. During all that period, however, 
Bengal was but thinly peopled, and its language was identical 
with Hindi, and it therefore partook of the changes which went 
on in that language. Its independent existence datos from a 
time when the sentiment of tho necessity for indicating various 
relations of the noun by modifications in the terminal syllable 
had entirely passed away, and it does not therefore partake of 
any such changes. This modernness of Bengali must always 
he kept in mind in considering its present structure, because in 
recent times tho language ha3 been so overlaid with words 
borrowed from Sanskrit, iu their Tatsama shape, that scholars 
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unacquainted with historical facts have been led to regard it as 
that member of the Aryan group which most closely approaches 


to the old classical speech, and to give it the position wii:c] 


i is 


hold by Italian in the Romance group. It is time that this 
misunderstanding should be removed. If we strip Bengali of 
all the Sanskrit words which have been brought into it during 
the last fifty years, and examine-minutely its grammatical forms, 
and the true peasant vocabulary, we shall find that it is more 
removed from Sanskrit than any of its sisters, and it will stand 
out in its true light as a coarse rustic dialect destitute of refine¬ 


ment and precision. 

With regard to Oriya, the same remarks hold good. Wo 
know from history that the Oriya race did not enter Orissa from 
the north, through Bengal, but from the west, across the moun¬ 
tains which separate it from the southern limits of Bihar, Many 
of the words of the language have the Bihar type of Hindi, and 
resemble Bengali only in those respects in which Bengali itself 
resembles Hindi. If we place the immigration of the greater 
part of the present Aryan element into Orissa at the beginning 
of the tenth century a.d., on the decay of Buddhism, it will 
lesult that the language which they brought with them from 


the valley of the Ganges must have been already to a great 
extent analytical; and their subsequent long isolation will account 
for the retention of forms which the onward march of the pari nt 


Hindi has long ago discarded. 

In both those languages there is also great reason to suspect 
lion-Aryan influence. Recent inquiries into the component ele¬ 
ments of the Hindu population in both provinces lead to the 
conclusion that a large portion is still, and has always been, 
non-Aryan. In fact, it would not be going too far to descnlu 
the inhabitants of Bengal and Orissa as aboriginal non- Aryan 
romert-d to Hinduism by, and mixed up with, an immigrant 
element of Gangetic Aryans, whose language, religion, and 
physical iypo they have, notwithstanding their political in- 
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fcriority, largely and deeply influenced. When the scholar 
whose non-Aryan dictionary has led us to expect a non-Aryan 
grammar from his pen, shall have given to the world the result 
of his labours, we shall be in a position to measure the extent 
u which the wild hill tribes and rude fishermen of the coast 
have -> Gac ( ec i their invaders. At present we are not able 

to do mu. . than hint at the existence of such influence ; we can 
point out neiti^ its direction nor extent. 

§ 50. Marathi possesses a nrocess peculiar to itself as far as 
the seven languages which we a working at aro concert 
tut which is also apparent in some of u fl co ° nate dialect- whlch 
it has been-, necessary to exclude from ke p resen ^ inq* 1111 ^ as 
Kashmiri and Pashto. In our seven l^ n ^ iao . es ~ changes 
which lake place in the stem are confined to the termination, 
hut. in Marathi a class of words exists in which internal modifica- 
t ion is found. These are principally feminines in formed 
from masculines in examples of which have been given in 
§ 35. These words either reject the long i altogether in the 
oblique, or retain it shortened to /, or change it to its semi¬ 
vowel V- Thus, Skr. M. “a female devotee/’ 

obi. where the i is shortened according to Molesworth ; 

or where it is changed to a according to Stevenson; 

and in either case the oblique termination in 1 is added, as in 
nouns of the form ^IT, obi. In cases like this it would 

probably be more logical to say that the noun retains its correct 
form in the oblique, while in the nom. it is lengthened in accord¬ 
ance with Marathi custom. 

There is a large class of those words, and many others not 
derived from arc treated in the same way without regard 
to their gender; thus, 

O.) “ rat,” obi. and even ^T- 

cfiTlftcfi (/.) “ Hour” „ sometimps 

cfiUjfa («•) “ ear of corn,’' „ . 






The Sanskrit originals of these 'words are or 
or 'gfifiirqn, and cjjfTpj respectively, so that the oblique represents 
the older form more accurately than the nominative does. Ihe 
practice has even been extended to words of Persian origin, so 
deeply seated in the popular mind is the principle of analogs 
Thus, 


“ a pack-saddle.” M. > obi. * 




c reverence . 1 


TITST 


.Hid 


M. ciT^W 

j *j»i “ a chain-bow.” M. 

, -up .ouns of all .three genders, a 

Similarly, in a large number of 
, . . ^ t nn- changed to a; as, 

lorio. u m the final syllable - 

Si „ f M. , obi. WCT . 

r. ^1^^ “sprout. 

P ' .nent.” II. 3I7Trt “ trick,” obi. 

“ arrant ^ ^ 

tfU -«, . ny.” M. > obi. • 


In all these w r ords, and they are tolerably numerous, there is no 
authority in the derivation for the long u ; and the form of the 
oblique, in consequence, is due to the slightness of the difference 
in the vulgar pronunciation between the three short vowels. 
The above process, it must be explained, is only applicable to 
words where the vowel is preceded by a consonant; when it is 
preceded by another vowel, phonetic considerations induce a 
different process. becomes hardened to ^T, and sjf to 3f. in 
such cases, at least in the Konkani dialect. In the Dakhini it 
is more usual to shorten the vowel, as “woman,’ obi. 

Konkani Dakhini Thus Tuka says, 

g^iT *3"! WV TtTSj W3 | II 

“ Quoth Tuka, thuB the "oo(l wife bre aks out, sobbing she weeps and 
at times laughs.”—Abhanga, 567, 3. 

And of words in o “temple,” obi. Konk. ^c£>T ? ]'M\. 

^3361; as again from Tuka ram — 

^rnmrf 

‘‘Sings in the temple letore the god.”—Abb. 560, 3. 
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Of the two forms, the Dakhini, which merely shortens the 
vowel, is the older and more natural; the Konkani agrees with 
what I have called above the weak declension of Marathi, which 
bears evident signs of being comparatively modern. It is, 
perhaps, a sign of the increased tendency to Sanskritize, that 
the old hiatus, which neither Prakrit nor any of the moderns 
objected to, should have begun to be replaced by the semivowel. 

§ 51. In noticing the peculiar ablative of Sindhi, I said that 
it was not an isolated instance of an inflectional case-ending 
having been detached and used as a case-particle. The other 
instances of the same process must now r be exhibited, as holding 
a middle place between purely synthetical terminations, such 
as those of the locative and instrumental of Gujarati, Sindhi, 
and other languages, and purely analytical methods of indicating 
cases, such as the particles and the like. They owe 

their existence to the tendency, arising out of the general con¬ 
fusion and abrasion of case-endings, towards adopting for all 
cases one good strong form of the older language. It is the 
Darwinian principle of the “survival of the fittest ,” noticed in 
regard to the phonesis of the group at p. 27 of Vol. I., and by 
virtue of which the strong forms of the neuter nom. pi., and the 
common gofi. pi. and W*TT, have usurped all the cases of 
all three genders of the plural in Hindi and Panjabi. In the 
Sindhi able* ivo the form or is purely synthetical for the 
v'-stem, but it has, strictly speaking, no business with any other 
stem; yet it has been applied to all .stems indifferently. Conse¬ 
quent! v, in all but the a- and o-stems, which descend from the 
Skr. rt-stem, it is no longer a relic of tho purely synthetical 
system, hut has half migrated into a case-particle. On tho other 
hand, it cannot be classed with case-particles, as kd, kc, ki, because 
these latter are modern formations, not derivable from any ease- 
ending of Skr. or Prakrit , but independent words fused down into 
particles. I would therefore put these forms into a separate class, 
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and call them quasi-syntlietical forms; synthetical they are by 
origin, being derived from Skr. or Pr. case-endings; but they arc 
not so in the manner of their employment, being used frequently 
in places where neither Skr. nor Pr. would use them, and some¬ 
times even quite detached from the noun, and used with the 
oblique stem, which itself contains all that is left of the syn¬ 
thetical case-ending. 

The first of these forms to be noticed is the Marathi ablative 
sign which is now used as a case-particle, and appended to 
the oblique stem, as sing. pi. ; it is sometimes 

contracted still further into and combined with the uom. 
form, as Lassen has long ago identified this form with 

the Prakrit ablative plural, which has two forms, ff nil and 
TjnVt; from a fusion of both arises This form is found in 

Early-Hindi. Thus Chand,"^cffa fT Wft II “How far 

is it from Ajmer?”—Pr. R. i. 178, and fro faff gT Wtii l» 

“Quoth the Siddh, ‘from what city?’” — lb. i. 184. Here we 
have two forms, and in the former of which the 

softening of the nasal into anuswara is compensated for by 
lengthening the vowel, and in the latter the anuswara has been 
shifted forward on to the last syllable. Lasseu points out tlmt 
these two forms arc both pleonastic or composite, that in 
being composed of the termination of the plur. instrumental fvi, 
and that in of the plural locative ending with the 

particle <Tt, from Skr. <ro, an adverbial particle with an ablati\ ■ ■ 
meaning, gonorally indicating “ from u place.” The foi m 
thus moans “from by,” and is a causal ablative; that in is 
“from in,” and is a local ablative. Of course, with the fusion oi 
tlio two forms into one, this distinction was lost, and, what is 
more important for our purpose, the distinction of number was 
by degrees lost too, so thut in Old-H. and M. wo have this 
ending used for singular as well as plural. M. has rejected the 
final and lengthened the vowel, and the anus warn not being 
merely the anankika or nasal breathing, but a method of waiting 
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*T as the first member of a nexus, having been restored to its full 
form, the result is the form 

In Nepali, a Hindi dialect of the eastern area, carried into 
the mountains by the last king of Simranw and his followers, 
when they fled there on the capture of their country by Tugklak 
Shall in 1322 a.d., occurs the ablative form “from/' which 
may be, perhaps, connected with this form by a reverse process. 
If Junto and snnto could be fused into kunto , they could just as 
easily become sin to, and this form would result in sit. Nepali 
lias not yet been studied scientifically, and its plionesis is as yet 
imperfectly knov/n. In a brief memorandum on the language 
which I have, 1 a tendency to favour the palatal sounds is observ¬ 
able, as in fcWt “ye,” H. and the like; it is not therefore 
improbable that the form sinto would be preferred to hunto ; 
and by a people so far east as the Nepulis, the preference for 
-? over would not be felt. There is, however, another theory, 
which would derive sit from Skr. This is open to the 

objection that means “with,” whereas sit means “from.” 

As matters at present stand, I do not venture to decide for either 
theory, but leave the matter sub judice, but with a preference 
for the former. 

To return to Marathi. There is an older form of this case in 
ITfirat, the existence of which would seem to militate 

aguiusl Lassen’s theory, as it is scarcely possible that hunto 
should I *\ become huniyAn. To this it may be answered, first, 
that tin so two forms occur in poetry, and the lengthening may 
1 • duo to metrical causes; and, secondly, a confusion has pro¬ 
bably arisen in the popular mind between this form and that of 
the Prakrit gerund in ^RTTj=Skr. in cTT. In this form also the 
old M. a ids as in the word ‘‘sobbing' 1 (Skr. 

perbnpH IT. Tfi£TTT), in the quotation from Tukarum 

1 Ami for v liich 1 beg to express iny obligation?) to Dr. Wright, Residency Surgeon 
at Kathnrbujo, who courte ously complied with my request for information, by sending 
ibis noL drawn up by a Nepali Pandit. 
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in llie last section, tliougli modern jST. now rejects tills termina¬ 
tion, and would write This does not seem to be 

organic, but a mere fashion of a certain period. There is always 
an element of confusion in words beginning with hu or ho, on 
account of their resemblance to the substantive verb , which 
has from an early period sounded ho. It is then possible that 
the form hunto was regarded as a tense of ho “to be,” and the 
shortened form hun would be confounded with the gerund 
and as this latter vas subjected to lengthening into 
so the ablative form may easily have been at the 
same period lengthened to The principle of false 

analogies here at work is to be found constantly in all depart¬ 
ments of language, and to it may be ascribed numberless eccen¬ 
tricities in the vulgar speech. Parts of the verb ho arc used 
in the other languages as case-signs. Thus Bengali uses iXs 
infinitive (originally a locative of the present participle) 
for in the sense of “from,” a usage only to be explained 

by supposing the idea to be that of having previously becn»at a 
place but not being there now, which involves the idea ot 
having come away from it; thus “I eaun* 

from the house,” would be literally, “in being at the house I 
came,” or, as we might say in colloquial English, “ l have been 
at the house and have come away.” Similar is the use ot hoka 
or hokar “having been,” in the sense of “through” in Hindi; 
thus, to express “I came through Benares,” one would say 

literally, “having been in Benares I am come.” 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Marathas should have 
thought that 3TW “from” was contracted from “having 

been;” and wero it not for the Old-Hindi forms used by Chand, 
we might have been prepared to acquiesce in this view. As i» 
is, however, Lassen’s theory seems decidedly correct, and has 
been thcreforo adopted in this work. To this formation may 
nl <) be ascribed the of Panjabi locatives, as in , 
mentioned a few pugo back, which is thus to be regarded as in 
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reality an ablative, and contracted from ^ *ff. In fact, the 
locative may itself be called an ablative of place, tbe meaning 
“in” being expressed by tbe ablative in many Aryan languages. 


5 52. Another quasi-synthetical form is the dative in Marathi 
which ends in ^,‘and is derived from the Prakrit genitive in W, 
Skr. the dative having been early absorbed into the genitive 
in most Prakrit dialects. This lorm in Marathi cannot be 
classed with the locative and instrumental as a purely synthetic 
relic, because it has ceased to be restricted to those positions 
where it would occur in Sanskrit. In the parent speech, the 
genitive in asi/a belongs exclusively to the declension of the 
«-stem; in other stems, the genitive* i$ formed by th . addition 
of ah, and in some cases &h ; the vowel is also rejected or 
amalgamated in some nouns of the i- and ^-sterns, and in some 
few classes the ending is uh ; so that the singular genitive type 
may be generalized as simply visarga preceded by certain 
vowels, whose variations are determined by fdie form of the 
stem. Put visarga is too weak a thing to last, it is almost 
entirely swept away by the Prakrits uid their modern descen¬ 
dants, and recourse is had to the stronger form asya, or rather 
ay a of the tf-stem, with which also agrees the older pronominal 
declension. This is by tho Maharushtri Prakrit applied to all 
muse, and neut. steins indifferently, thus 

Pr. ^ “tree,” Skr. 

„ ^rfT*T “fire,” 

„ " friend, 19 

For feminine stems, however, Prakrit docs not use this term, 
and even for those given above it has an alternative form in 
Tift for tho /- and //.-stems; so that we may trace the ending sya 
thus : in Skr. it is used only for the muse, and neuter genitive 
singular of the fl-stom, in Maharashtri for all singular genitives, 
mase. and neuter, in modern Marathi for all datives of all throe 
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genders, singular and plural. It has therefore, in the latter, 
come to be almost a case-particle; but, probably owing to its 
shortness, it is, as we learn from the grammarians, used in a 
somewhat restricted manner, especially in the Dakhin or central 
part of the Marathi area, in which a more correct form of the 
language prevails than in the Konkan or coast-line. The identi¬ 
fication of this with the of the Ski*, genitive would seem 
to be fatal to the theory which would derive the M. genitive in 
^T, etc., from The same form can hardly be the origin of two 
separate cases. This, however, will be more fully discussed in its 
proper place. 

It is in Marathi more especially that traces of these quasi- 
syntheiical forms are found, though even in the other languages 
faint indications may bo seen. They arc valuable as supplying 
a link in tbe chain of development, and as showing how, as the 
spirit of inflectional construction and expression died out ot the 
popular mind, the old case-endings fell into inextricable con¬ 
fusion, one swallowed up another, four or five fused into one, an 
ending peculiar to one case was appropriated to another, the 
distinctions between ^liferent declensions were obliterated, and 
the languages, like new wine left to settle in the vats, deposited 
all their sediment, and weno racked off clear and sparkling. It 
was all very well for a dreamy old Brahmin, who Lad nothing 
better to do with his time than to sit in the shade of a tree and 
doze over philosophical abstractions, to have a dozen different 
ways of declining his noun or conjugating his verb; and it was 
no difficult task for him to recollect each one of a vast growth of 
terminations and inflections: but life is too short now-u-days for 
such mi nut ire, the business of existence is too varied, and time is 
too valuable. The modern languages arc not objects of pity, as 
Laving degenerated from a higher level; they are rather to Lo 
congratulated on having known how to bring order and simplicity 
out of a rank chaotic overgrowth of forms and types, and hu\ ing 
thus become fitted for use in these bustling modern days. 
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Among tlic particles tliat arc now used as signs of case, there 
are several which may possibly be classed as quasi-synthetical; 
but they are not given here, because some doubt still hangs 
over their origin and real nature. They will be duly noted 
in subsequent sections. 


§ 53. Adjectives partake of the nature of substantives in so 
far as their form and structure arc identical with them, both 
being nouns, though the former arc attributive, while the other 
are appellative. But as adjectives are generally coupled with 
substantives, and as these latter are the principal words in the 
sentence, indicating by themselves the object referred to, it is 
natural that they should do the bulk of the grammatical work, 
the adjective being merely appended to qualify the substantive, 
and not therefore requiring to ho so accurately inflected or 
declined. In several languages the adjective, consequently, 
undergoes less change than the substantive with which it 
agrees. Here, again, wo have the old common sense system of 
simplilying as much as may be. In Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, 
and the older languages of the family, the adjective was made to 
agree with the substantive in getader and case, so that each 
adjective presents a triple declension, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Sauskrit sometimes shirked all this elaborate concord. 
Its array of declensional and conjugational forms was so for¬ 
midable that Sanskrit writers themselves seem to have felt the 
burdi n of \o vast an amount of wealth, ami to have endeavoured 
by various tricks of composition to shake off the load. Thus 
the necessity of inflecting tho adjective to follow all the varyin g 
phases of vhe substantive is to a great extent evaded by com¬ 
pounding tin. two together by the method known as Kannadha- 
raya, by which, whether, as is more common, tho adjective precede, 
or, as also occurs, tho substantive precede, only ono inflection is 
u td. Thu ; instead of saying “a blue lotus," they 

combine the two words into one, producing and thus. 
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when they require to use the genitive for instance, ex¬ 

presses the meaning quite as clearly as the longer vftvT^l 
Latin has not this power, and every one is familiar with the 
clumsiness that results when one has to string together a 
number of adjectives and substantives in the lengthy genitive 
plural forms -orum and - arum . 

All that is really necessary in the inflection of adjectives has 
been retained in the modern Aryan languages, and much that, is , 
not necessary in some. So long as there exists some clear 
means of knowing which substantive in a sentence any given 
adjective qualifies, it is only needful to decline the substantive. 
Confusion can only arise in a few instances. Thus in English, 
when we say, “I have found an old man’s cloak, ” we may mean 
the cloak of an old man, or an old cloak such as mou wear, as 
distinguished from such a cloak as women wear; hut even in 
this extreme case confusion can be obviated in oui flexible 
language by a different arrangement of the sentence, and in 
nine cases out of ten the adjective would by its meaning* indi¬ 
cate the substantive which it qualified. If we speak of a “blue 
Bailor’s jacket,” the word blue can only refer to jacket, as such 
a‘ thing as a blue sailor would bo absurd, and we know that 
sailors habitually wear blue jackets. Such a language as ours is 
worthy of a civilized and enlightened race, because by its very 
absence of forms it assumes that those who use it aro people of 
intelligence and do not require to have their minds guided to 
the meaning by the leading strings of synthetical forms. A 
lioman required this aid. To him “caerulea nautic tunica” was a 
different thing from “coerulei nautm tunica;” and had he been 
unprovided with the help supplied by the variation of the final 
letter of the adjective, he would have been at a loss what to 
understand. I bus we may say that synthetical languages nic. 
lilted for the childhood of the human race, analytical cues for 


their manhood* 

Bengali and On a do not change the form ol the adjective at 
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all, whether. for gender or case; the adjective is placed just 
before the substantive, and one case-ending* does for both. 
Hindi gives to those adjectives which end in d, a feminine in i. 
and an oblique singular in e y but does not make use of the 
oblique form of the plural. Thus one would say ^iT 

“of a black horse,” and not “of black horses,” but 

^iT% ^T. The' reason of this is obvious. The adjective 
having been put into the oblique form, common sense shows that 
it must refer to the substantive in the oblique form, and there is 
no need for a closer method of indication. The speaker is 
supposed to be able to use his wits to this small extent. Panjabi* 
however, is conscious that its speakers’ wits are not sharp enough 
to he trusted, and the adjective is therefore put through all four 
forms in each gender; as “of low castes’ (/.), 

“of white horses” (m.). This gives a clumsy 
appearance to the langua^.j, and ought not to be necessary for 
clearness. 

The Gujarati adjective has all three genders with the typical 
terminations, masc., ^ fern., and neut. The feminine 
remains unchanged for number and case, except that it option¬ 
ally adds to the plural the universal o. The masculine forms its 
oblique in d, like substantives of the o-stem, and like them has 
the locative and instrumental in e , which ending is here also 
el lowed to pass over into the ahlativo; the plural oblique is tho 
same as the * singular, giving in consequence a type quite 
analogous to its parent Hindi. The neuter differs from tho 
masc. only in adding unuswara to the nom. plural. The rauge 
of forms may bo thus drawn out: 


Nom. Sing. Masc. srret “ good/ 1 


Notn. PI. » *TTtT >» 

p, n *' | Obl. „ ^ .. 

Plur.) 


Fem. *nflr 


Neut. 

„ wn:\- 


„ 5FTTTT- 


The adjective is tbus precisely similar to the substantive of 
vol. n. , 
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the o-stem throughout; and from the position which Gujarati 
holds in respect of Hindi, as well as from the analogy of 
Panjabi, it may legitimately he inferred that Hindi itself 
formerly had all these forms, though it has now got rid of some 
of them. Adjectives ending in a consonant do not undergo any 
change. 

Sindhi declines it3 adjectives in the . same manner as the 
substantives of corresponding terminations. It follows that 
adjectives agree in gender, number and case with their substan¬ 
tives, with the exception of that somewhat numerous class ot 
words of Arabic and Persian origin which are not liable to 
change. Although the genius of Sindhi requires that every 
word should end in a vowel, cither pure or nasalized, and in 
consequence words derived from Persian ending in a consonant 
havo the short vowel u added to them, as vqq from , ffjfV- 

from ^a**£*i , yet it seems to have been thoroughly undoi- 
stood and clearly felt that this final u was something different 
from the final v. in pure Sindhi words, and it has therefore not 
been subjected to the changes which the rules of the language 
exact from indigenous words. The same reason has apparently 
protected Arabic words, whose tin of the nominative, tho Inman 
of grammarians, had probably died out of the popular speech 
of the Arabs before the period of their conquest of Sindh, so 
that the words at that time were as perfectly consonantally- 
ending as Persian words, and had tho u given them by tho 
people of Sindh. 

In Marathi tho adjectivo takes, as in the other languages, the 
typical endings, TtTmaso., ^iom.,'% neuter, for the singular, and 

muse., fern., X neuter, for the plural. This typo of adjec¬ 
tive is the only one thatchan| gender: alL others, whether 

ending in vowels or consonants, remain unchanged. As usual 
with this language, there is some indecision in tho forms used for 
the oblique. In the majority of instances the adjectivo merely takes 
tho form //». in analogy to those substantives in d which insert 
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the semivowel in tlie oblique, and which grammarians call the 
sixth declension. The adjective may, however, take the form e , 
which is also used by substantives in d as the ending of the nom. 
plural. Thus they say iTPflRI’RT or “to a 

good man,” and this pair of endings is used also with fem. and 
neuter substantives. Adjectives ending in any other vowel or 
in a consonant do not change at all. 

It will thus b$ seen that there is in all the languages a 
tendency to deprive the adjective of its full range bf terminations 
— a tendency based on the rational principle that such an elaborate 
variety of endings as the adjective is capable of affording, if ex¬ 
panded to its full limits, is quite unnecessary for clearness, and 
may therefore be dispensed with. In this respect even the 
Marathi, usually so prodigal of forms, has allowed itself to bo 
influenced by practical considerations. Only the uncultivated 
Sindhi still retains all this useless apparatus, for which, perhaps, 
among oilier similar perfections, Dr. Trumpp would call upon its 
sister-dialects to envy it ! 

§54. The numerals, whose elegant and symmetrical develop¬ 
ment from the ponderous Sanskrit compounds has been exhibited 
in § 20, are simple in their declension, taking generally the 
ii-iiut signs of plurality and case when required, but inasmuch 
as they am strictly adjectives, not often requiring any such signs. 
In 1 ». and O. they possess no peculiarity; in II. there are only one 
or two points requiring notice. When special emphasis is re¬ 
quired, or a numeral is used with reference to some object pre¬ 
viously discussed, tlie plural form is used; but in this case it is 
Iho oblique form in %f that is used, none of the nominativo 
forms taken by the noun being customary. Thus wo say* 
iftsff " the three brothers said,*' alluding to some trio 

of brothers well known to the speaker. The use of the obliq.no 
form is only another instance of the tendency of common forms 
to ox loud beyond their proper and original sphere into all a 1 
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every other as occasion may serve. The forms of the nora. 
plural of the substantive vary, but the oblique plural ends 
invariably in ^> and this form therefore has acquired an 
ascendancy, 'and come to be regarded as the common and un¬ 
mistakable note of plurality. As no numeral in Hindi ends in 
long d, there is consequently no opening for any change for the 
oblique singular, and. we hear TT^i W[ “ of one/*' qjff “ to two,” 
TTcTFT If “ with fifty,” and the like. The h;ibit of not using 
any grammatical forms which are not absolutely necessary has 
led to the almost universal rejection of all signs of plurality in 
a noun constructed with a numeral. If we say “ fifty houses,” 
it is evident that “houses” more than one are meant; what 
need is there to put the noun in the plural ? “ in 

fifty houses,” is quite intelligible without any plural sign. It 
is thus that language gradually simplifies itself by the aid of a 
few natural reflections. 

In Panjabi it is usual to add the plural sign to a numeral, as 
^rr “ of ten men,” but this only in the oblique cases, 

and it would not be incorrect to omit it. Gujarati follows the 
Hindi customs in this respect. 

All three languages, II. P. and G., treat their ordinals as 
common adjectives of the oxytone type. Hindi adds the 
terminations— 

Masc. Nom. Fern. Nom. 

„ Obi. 1*, „ Obi. 



Panjabi the same; but it, as well as II. in many local dialects, 
still preserves the older ending in ;rt, which is derived 

from the Sanskrit ordinals in *t: Whence comes the anusw&ra 
I am unable to say. Gujarati knows only the simple ending in 
m. *tY, /. Jft, n. w; pi. m. m, % / jft, n. JTt or The uuu- 
ewara in II. and P. is probably quite a modem addition, ami 
begins only at the “fifth;” tho first four, and the sixth, aru 
regular (see § 27). f 








Marathi declines its cardinal numerals regularly after the 
manner of the substantives of similar form; thus “one,” 
forms its oblique by adding d, as Tf^fT, after the model of masc. 
and neut. nouns in mute a (§ 41, cl. 1). In the feminine the 
oblique is formed by the addition of % as like , obi. 

(§ 41, cl. 3). But the numerals “two,” effa “three,” 
and tHT “four,” take a new form in declension, with crude stems 
faff, xrpfif, which resemble the plural forms sucli as 
effaf, in use in Hindi, as mentioned above. When they 
refer to persons, another set of forms is used, produced by the 
addition of $ to the shortened bases , fa and thus making 

M. PL Nom. Fem. Noin. TfCft, M. Obl. ^rt. F. Obi. 

„ f?ra, „ frraY, .. firet .. ftrat 
„ ». ^t^t> » ^rr- » 

This process docs not extend beyond the number “ four,” but 
is parallel to the practice, in the Bhojpuri dialect of Hindi, of 
adding Tit to a number when it stands alone; thus they say 
“ two/'fasfat “three.” And in Oriya the longer form is in 
use; thus “one (thing),” ^ ^ftZT “two (things).” In 

all Indian languages the practice of adding some word meaning 
“piece, portion,” etc., to numerals standing alone, is common. 
The Marathi here differs from the rest by restricting the particle 
to persons. In Oriya means a “piece,” and so also docs 
the curtailed Bhojpuri form ?ft; the derivation is perhaps from 
Skr. ‘ family,” in the general sense of a class or collection 

of persons or things. 

ISindhi treats all its cardinals as plurals, and, except in one or 
two cases, inflects them as nouns with a regular oblique. Thus 
^ “two,” PL Obl. fafa. 

? “three,” „ fafa. 

fa “four,” „ 

where the ^ of the nominative is dropped, as it is in the form 
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xft used f.i corapoimds. In tlicse three numerals the form of 
the oblique in is used; in the rest that in as — 


tfar “ five,” PI. Obi. . 

^ “six,” „ 

As the words “two” and “four” have no noiiter plural in 
in Skr., it is probable that the Sindhi forms have been extended 
to tlicse words from Skr. gen. ^RTTOT, Prakrit . 

The Pr. oblique of “four” is or , from which xf^f% 
may have arisen, though we can hardly derive from Pr. 

It is more probable that the ordinary termination of the 
oblique plural of nouns has here been extended to the numerals 
than that these words have been separately formed from Prakrit 
originals. 

The series of tens from 11 to 18, which end in f, drop the 
anuswara as well as the a which precedes the ^ ; thus— 

^TRf “eleven,” Obi. Pi. 

Similar to this is the Hindi dialectic pronunciation 
“twelves/* from cjiTf “twelve.” The numerals in ^ and TJ, as 
“sixty/* and “ninety/* are not inflected; “eighty/* 
however, takes an oblique When w'o get among the 

higher numerals, much of the sense of plurality is lost, and 
singular nouns are often in all the languages constructed with 
them. 

The word W “ono hundred/* is in all the languages treated 
as if it were a substantive, and in Sindhi has a regular declen¬ 
sion, as follows: 

Noin. Sing. T&3, Nom. PI. or 

„ Obi. „ Obi. 

The numerals, howover, often remain unin fleeted before a 
substantive, which saves a good deal of trouble. * 

Just as in Hindi the numerals, when treated as collectives, 
lulu: the oblique plural, as “scores and < 
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of carts,” 5nfi ^TT#i fliTTtfl “soldiers by lakhs,” so also m 
Sindhi they take the regular plural ending in of fem. stems 
in m (see § 42); thus ^ “ten,” makes Tit, as ^ ^ -three 
tens,” and the oblique in *Pr, as Wf*l “W telis ” 

and the like. This attribution of the feminine is due to the 
abstract character of the collectives, just as in Gricek >puU 
“a triad,” “a hcxad,” 8e*d? “a decad,” are feminine; but, 
as far as I am aware, no such change takes place in the other 
languages. Gujarati expresses collectives by adding jfi, as in 
Sanskrit. Thus G. zm “a triad,” Skr. G. Gkr. 

^tqj, and so on; but it also adds the neuter sign t in super- 
session of q», as in “ a heptad,” Skr. G. “ an 

octad,” Skr. ^gefi. In this respect it appears to stand alone. 

Sindhi often adds the emphatic i or kJ, as do also the other 
languages, to all cardinal numbers, to denote completeness; but 
Sindhi sometimes incorporates this emphatic syllable into the 
numeral, and adds the terminations to the word thus formed, as 

n. “all three,” Obi. 

but 

“all four,” „ 

r l'he ordinal numbers in all the languages arc regularly 
inflected us adjectives in A: thus H. m, f^TT, /• 1^0 1 obL 
JWK, oJjl.pl <|W- But Sindhi has added an anuswara 
all its ordinals. Tho usual inflection of the adjective in m 
ibni. t* must therefore be supplemented in all its forms by an 
anuswara superadded. Trumpp would derive this anuswara 
from the of the Skr. termination <HT; but this seems opposed 
to the analogy of tho other languages, in which the t» of 1UH is 
preserved, or softened into ■$, with the anuswara still existing, 
as in It. <rt, Tf- It is, however, in accordance with the general 
analogy, that the U\ should bo elided in Prakrit words, and 
softened to anuswara, and wo should probably concede to yindbi 
greater regularity thsn to the others, and suppose that it is 11. 
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and P. which are irregular. In the following examples Sindlii 
certainly answers to Trumpp’s derivation 

6KR. PR. 6. H. 

Fifth xjxfjj . TfxFfr 4€f hut <TrW- 
Seventh M'-flrflr „ *ncn?t. 

On the other hand, 

Eleventh wwft grrfr 

Twentieth f^J cft+ff Ttff „ 

In these two latter there is in Slcr. at least no cfff to start 
from, and though Prakrit has > which would give 

, yet it has preferentially which will not account for 

the anuswara of It is true Pr. has also which 

would lead to hut the Sindhi form of this would 

probably bocffg'^ff, not unless we suppose an elision of 

* and the throwing forward of the anuswara. In Panjabi, how¬ 
ever, we have both the 37 and the anuswara standing together, 
as in TTrhHr “seventh,” so that the latter certainly cannot hero 
be a relic of the former. Chand’s ordinals are as follows: 

1st ITW- 3rd rpfr. 5th 1^37. 7th 
2nd - 4th xj*^. 6th 8th . 

Pr. E. i. 5. 

in which, while the final *F is sometimes written us a consonant, 
and at others as an anuswara, there is nevertheless nothing to 
indicate the source whence the modern terminations arose. Tin; 
only way that they can be accounted for is by supposing redupli¬ 
cation of the *T. Further research is required on this point. 

§ 55. Wc now arrive at the most interesting and important 
section of our whole inquiry into the noun, namely, the origin 
of the cu8e-alfixes. Having rejected the synthetical method as 
a whole, and retaining merely certain half-oifaced irac< 
declension, our languages have had to betake themselves, like 
thur Europe an relatives, to added particles, in order to draw out 
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and express fully the various relations of the noun. These 
particles are placed after the noun, in contrast to the European 
method, which places therfi before it; but this practice is in con¬ 
sonance with the order followed by the mind of an Indian speaker, 
who constructs his sentences always in a sequence directly the 
reverse of that used in tho languages of Europe, so that, in trans¬ 
lating from an Indian vernacular, one has always to begin at the 
end of a sentence, and work backwards. 1 A great deal has been 
written on this particular branch of my subject, but for the most 
in a desultory and inconclusive manner; and I hope, therefore, 
to bo able to put together, in something like order and arrange¬ 
ment, the results of the inquiries of others, as well as my own 
discoveries and beliefs, so that, if the question cannot at once be 
settled, it may at least assume a more concrete and manageable 
form. 

It may be assumed as a starting-point, that the case-affixes aro 
remnants of nouns or perhaps pronouns, which have been cut 
down and worn away by use. I think it will be admitted by 
all philologists that any other assumption would be irreconcile- 
ablc, not ouly with the fundamental principles of modern Aryan 
glossology, but with the universal laws of language. In the wide 
held of Indo-European comparative philology, the great master 
Bopphas conclusively proved that this principle everywher pre- 

1 The ■ dlowing the sonse of a long passage in a vernacular docnmi >1 

which tli practice induces, will have struck many of ray brother magistrates in 
I, liu. Toko tho following, from a Police report: “To day at 1 watch of tho day 
\ Ik watchman of village 0. brought to tho police-station a brnss drinking vessel 
and platter which ho found during bis rounds last night on tho edgo of tho public 
road leading from D. to E. at tho south-western corner of the pond lately repaired by 
the Mana-'i i the estate of Raja F.” This would run in Bengali thus: “To-day of 
tho day one watch of iillago C. watchman A. B. of ltaja F. of the estate by tho 
manage r lately repaired of tho pond at the south-western corner from D. to E. leading 
m tho public i >ad at tho edge by him last night his rounds‘during found of bra«w a 
drinking u - J and plutlor to tho police station having brought, etc.” All tho verbs 
throughout the ri port aro in tho conjunctive participle “havin g done,*’ and at the end 
of'perhaps iln 1 fourth page one comes at last to the ouly finite verb in th whole, “ 1 
have reported it "! 
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vails, and that even the synthetical case-endings of the early 
classical languages are relies of independent words. It is there¬ 
fore safe and rational to assume that in the languages of which we 
are treating, allied as they are closely and indissolubly with the 
old mother-speech Sanskrit, the same sentiment exists, and the 
same method of word-building still survives. Throughout the 
material world we see that the process of reproduction is one of 
such a nature that it can be repeated time after time for ever. 
Man begets man throughout the ages, and tree produces tree; 
the mountains are washed down into the sea, and the forces at 
work in the bowels of our planet upheave fresh mountains, which 
are in their turn washed away. So also in language, words 
originally independent are seized and bound into slavery to 
other words, become case-affixes, are incorporated into case- 
endings, and are finally abraded altogether. Then the mind 
seizes fresh words, and binds them into slavery again, till they 
also wear out by use; and, if the world lasts long enough, will in 
their turn pass into case-endings and disappear, and a third set 
will have to be captured and made use of. The process repeats 
itself, and the modern Indians, when they had recourse to the 
words which have become the case-affixes of to-day, only did 
what their remote ancestors had done before them, when they 
took pronouns and nouns and made them into the terminations 
which Sanskrit literature has preserved to us, such as - cua, aya > 
• asya, and at. 

Literature, however, has a tendency to arrest the process of 
change; and the modern languages of Aryan India aro so rapidly 
becoming cultivated literary tongues, that we may suppose that 
they will not in future develope so quickly as they did in former 
times. The literature which they possessed before tho advent of 
the English schoolmaster was not of a kind to influence greally 
the spoken language, hut rather held itself proudly apart, and 
looked down on the folk-speech. Even iu the present day ibis 
: ill feeling is strong. A generally sensible writer like Ihmkim 
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Chandra, the editor of that excellent Bengali magazine the 
“Bangadarsana,” for instance, in writing a serial novel, puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters the familiar word <l diya- 
silai” (meaning a match for lighting a candle); but in the verr 
next lmo, when writing in his own person, uses the higkflown 
Sanskrit equivalent “dipasil&ka,” though he knows perfectly 
well that for a thousand Bengalis who understand the former, 
not ten would know the latter word. It is to be hoped that this 
sort of nonsense has had its day, and that in all the seven 
languages literature will by degrees become more natural, and 
that men will begin to see that there is no disgrace in wilting 
as they talk. 

But this is a digression. To return to our subject. It follows 
from what has been said above that we must look for the origin 
of the ease-affixes in nouns of the older language. It follows 
also that the nouns in question must have been in use at tho 
period when the modern languages began to be formed, in other 
words, they must have been words of tho lower and more popular 
dialects of Prakrit. We should hardly bo justified in looking 
for them in scenic Prakrit, but rather in Apabhransa. Ike 
argument used by scholars in Europe, that the dialect of tho 
plays and of Hula’s songs must have been a spoken dialect, 
because players and dancing-girls could not have used a 
language which their audience did not understand, has in 
realit y very little weight to the mind of one in ho lias lived long 
in India. It is a curious but quite undeniable fact, that dancing- 
girls do in the present day sing many songs which only the 
educated portion of tlieir hoareis can understand, or, it the 
humbler and more illiterate part of the audipuce do understand 
them at all, they do so, not because the language is that which 
th. y themselves speak, hut because it is fine talk, such as they 
hrai their betters use. In an Indian language there are always 
throe or four shades or strata of talk existing side by side at the 
sumo epoch. Thus there is in the Bengali of to-day the Highly 
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Sanskritized style of the pandit, the somewhat artificial, but less 
Sanskritized style of gentlemen of education and refinement, the 
practical every-day speech of the middle classes, which contains 
only the simpler Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the 
women, and the rough homety patois of the peasantry. It is 
quite possible for a foreigner to know one of these languages, 
or strata of language, without knowing the other. It often 
happens that the English indigo- or tea-planter, mixing only 
with the lower classes, speaks with fluency the peasant speech, 
while the high official speaks equally well the dialect of the 
educated; and the planter cannot talk to a native gentleman iri 
the habitual dialect of the class, nor can the official understand 
the peasant without an interpreter. These things are so now, 
and they probably were so a thousand years ago, and, for aught 
we know, will be so a thousand years lienee; and we are therefore 
justified by experience and analogy in looking to the lower or 
Apabhransa dialects for the origin of modem forms—all the 
jargon of Ilala and the plays notwithstanding. I shall now 
proceed to exhibit the results of such investigations as have up 
to the present time been made by myself and others, taking each 
case-affix separately. 


§ 56. The Objective. . Under this head are classed the 
accusative and dative of the Sanskrit. Prakrit had already lost 
its dative, and the modern languages make, strictly speaking, 
no distinction between the nominative and accusative. There 
remains therefore no way of designating that form which the 
noun takes when it is tho object of an action but that of 
“objective.” Marathi alone has a distinct quasi-synthetical 
dative, which, as wo have shown above (§ 52), is a descendant of 
the Sanskrit genitive in asya} In Marathi, however, as well as 

1 Tlu Gipqr lunguugo has also nn objective in which is used only with nm :u- 
line noun* and in tlm singula i ; thus Rom “a gipsy/’ obj. romfa\ rai “a lurd,” obj. 
r«n.j; ruklo (11. larku inverted) “a boy,” obj. rakUs. —Buspati, p. .10. The eamo 
form occurs in Kashmiri, as muul *•'father,” obj. m&lis ; u:ohu “child,” obj. u.ck.r i ... 
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in the other languages, tlfere is no sign to mark the object. In 
II. W “the house fell,” we have the same form as in 

built the house/’ When it is thought necessary 
to emphasize or express the state of objectivity—a question the 
discussion of which pertains rather to syntax than to formlore,— 
l he following particles are added to the oblique form of the 


noun:— 

. ho. Marathi. Id. 

Panjabi. nuji. Bengali. he. 

Slndhi. kite. Oriya. hu. 

Gll J arati . nen . Nepali . hit. 


these affixes are the same both in the singular and plural. Of 
the seven languages H. S. Ik and O. fall into one group, P. M. 
and Gr. into another. 

Tim II. affix ko is softened from an older form which is 
still in use in the Braj Bh&sha and many other rustic dialects. 
An older form still is ; and the oldest form of all is that 
1 omul in ( hand, The form c^|, which Trumpp 1 hastily 

affiliates to those given above, I hesitate to connect with them, 
believing it to belong to a different root altogether. What, 
then, is the origin of this affix? It is derived clearly from some 
noun, as I have already shown reason for believing; and the 
problem is—What is that noun ? 

Of the use of it is unnecessary to give examples, as the 
form is in common daily employ. Similarly, is to be met 
with on every page of a Braj BhiisM poem, is also very 
common. Thus, in the Ramayan of Tulsi Das— 

ftlftr ifafcT ^ H 

|| 

AyodhyH Kuiula, 7. 

“Prosperity, success, wealth, (like) fair rivers 
Overflowing, came to tho sea of Avadh.” 


Slndhi Gr. p. UG. The author also err"-, iu my opinion, in considering tho anu- 
bwura in a modem uddiUon. It would rather seem to bq tho older form of tho two. 
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Ayodliya Kdnda, 18. 

u King, give the heir-apparentship to Earn.” 

^ SRF? ^ II 

^ T^plTOT II 

/»rpi , ., , . . Sundara Kanda, 8. 

thus having said, bowing his head to all, 

He went rejoicing, holding in his heart Eaghunath.” 


It occurs on an average tan times on a page throughout the 
poem, and in some oi the recent lithographed editions is regularly 
written —a point to which I shall refer again presently. 
Sur Das uses and efij; hut not, as far as I know, effg or 

cR#. It is impossible to speak with certainty, as it would take 
half a life-time to read through the vast ocean of the Sur Sugar. 

Chand uses several forms, but the anuswara is retained in all, 
thus showing that it is not a mere modem addition. His forms 
arc qii, qfrf, and We cannot tell how far Cthand’s forms 

have been modernized by copyists; but that ^if is a true form, 
and not a copyist’s error, is evident from the fact that in the 
places where it occurs, it is demanded by the metre, and occa¬ 
sionally appears with the final vowel lengthened in cases where 
a long vowel is wanted. Instances of both ^Fff and are— 


*1% $ ^ II 

“He seeks one of you.” —i. 88, 9. 


sir? ^ I| 

iTTfe W ^ (I 

"At morning-time a gift to the Brahmins 
Dividing with his own hands gave.”—viL 5. 2-1. 

Hi 1 - latter would run thus iu Modera-Hindi—TfTcT spr 

f^T % f^srr. 

“Having made obeifcance to all.”—vi. 38, 2. 
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“ Having thus said, you find (i.e. cause) fear to me.”—i. 160, 1. 

flrf^TT^T *TT#ft ^ H 
l) 

“For tlie war with. Prithiraj at Mahoba, 

Parimal has summoned us.”—xxi. 84, 6. 


Of earlier forms than rpf we have no examples, and the gap 
must he* filled by inference. Wherj actual evidence fails, we do 
not, as some carping critics say, fall back upon mere guesswork, 
but, applying the known laws of phonetic development, endea¬ 
vour to reconstruct an older form, and are not guessing any 
more than Owen guessed when he reconstructed an extinct 
animal from one bone. TV o cannot do this; but it may be 
possible to get to a step or two further back by analogy. It is 
admitted that initial letters seldom chango (see T ol. I. p. 190); 
we there l oro assume on good grounds that the efi of this word 
has come down unchanged. Further, f generally results from 
the dropping of the organie portion of an aspirated letter; and 
*3 os a termination represents the Sanskrit termination of the 
neuter in - am . 

The following theories have been advanced, based on the above, 
and similar well-known phonetic processes. Trumpp (Sindhi Gr. 
p. U5) derives from Skr. which he supposes took the form 
and he thus elides ^, which, on going out, aspirate* the pre¬ 
ceding consonant, thus producing the Sindhi %; the Hindi ctff 
ho derives from ^Hri, through Prakrit forms faieft, and 

This theory i'uils, as it lias been shown above that the 
older form* contain an is and anuswara, neither of which could 
be. got from Trumpp’s process, aiul there is no reason to suppose 
that has a different origin from <$*7. To account for the ?, 
Trumpp supposes that the of on going out. aspirated the 
following consonant., thus producing URSf. Thai would 
naturally produce 3r*f, and perhaps even the allied form 
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c^g, is undeniable; tbe only difficulty is in getting to efivt from 
■gKf. There is another way by which, still retaining ITctas 
origin, we may account for the fnamely, by supposing that 
when had become, as we know it does in Prakrit, and 
the next step was to elide the cf (Yol. I. p. 202), thus 
getting qp5i; but the place of a single consonant which has 
been lost by elision is often supplied by \| in Prakrit, 1 and by 
this process a form efitf is obtainable. 

The weak side of all this argument is that fief does not .com¬ 
mend itself as a probable origin for an affix meaning primarily 
and generally “ towards.” Trumpp says that in Skr. is used 
as an equivalent of *5% in the sense of “ for the sake of,” “ on 
account of,” “as regards.” But even if this statement bo true 
of classical Sanskrit, it is doubtful whether the use of sEcf in 
this way was ever sufficiently common among the lower classes 
to have given rise to so very common an affix as the' ejft of the 
modern objective. It is difficult to see how a word primarily 
meaning “ that which has been done ” could come to mean “on 
account of.” With Wft and there is no such difficulty, 
because these words mean respectively “ in that which lias been 
done,” and “by that which has been done;” and the transition 
from these senses to that of “on account of” is easy, resting as 
it does mote on the acknowledged meaning of the locative and 
instrumental cases than on the root. 

The Sindhi objective affix % khe, can, without doing violence 
to probability, be admitted as an offspring of ; but the mind 
is not easily satisfied with the parallel affiliation of efit to fuf. 

As far as concerns the meaning, a more probable origin for cjft 
is that partially suggested by Iloernlo (J. A.S.B. 1872, pi. i. p. 
171, ct xeqq.) y who, however, has not traced the steps of the trans- 


1 Weber, Suptu. atak run, p. 29. “Eh sell* i»»t violmelur dna h in cli< eu fallen 
nur u! • f inr- Art spirits lenia zur Yemicidung des Hiatus gebraucht zu sein, ahull* b 
mo im MsVadhi dcr Jaiua das in cinigen Fallen aber auch h bclbst oder v 
vurwondot Avird (Bbagavati, i. 390, 409, 411, 426).” 
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ition correctly. The meaning of Wt being evidently, in the first 
instance, “towards,” “ near;” and the like, we are led to look at 
the analogy of Bengali, in which language means “near,” 
and is used with a genitive as an independent postposition, as 
cfT^TT “near him,” or “in his possession,” or “to him.” 
Now this word cRTf| is from the Skr. locative of and 
means literally “in the armpit,” or, as we should say, “at the 
side.” becomes in Old-Hindi cffP3» and the accusative 
would become first cjj^g, then ^TT§. AsTcf. like the rest of the 
aspirates, migrates into a form is legitimately presum¬ 
able ; whence, by shortening tho vowel, we get the already 
established form , with its variant I confess that this 

derival ion approves itself to my mind in preference to any other. 
3RT^, a a substantive, meaning “annpit,” is in common daily 
use in the present day. It is a Tadbhava of somewhat later 
origin than those very early Tadbhavas which have given us 
the adverbs and case-affixes, and it is therefore no objection to 
this derivation that the case-affix should have undorgone more 
eh.’u -o than the noun. As a parallel instance may be cited the 
ad\orb- like where ^ is all that remains of Ihc of 

which word, when used as a noun, has kept the fuller con- 
eonaniiil form When used as a noun, the word loses 

its (Inal inherent a, and becomes a barytone monosyllable; but 
the affix comes from the accusative, which is used adverbially, 
and consequently retains its nnuswara. * s 

( •)ai \ali nt to = and - *31x3? 

actually occurs in a place where the metre requires a 
long vowel, in Tulsi Pus's Itamayan, Ayodhya KYmda 330: — 


tSTOtl f^rf^t m TTS M 

fsrft* qTO II 

“la writing the moon Jkdm bar-, been written, 
Fate is always crooked to ull,” 
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unless we liere take cfiT£> without anuswara to mean “why;” 
but this is strained, and does not account for 

In confirmation of this derivation as regards the meaning, a 
matter in which Trumpp’s derivation fails to satisfy, it may be 
further added that in modern Urdu the same method is still 
adopted, though with a different word. The Arabic word J-v 
“armpit,” is always used in the sense of “near,” “close by,” 
“to;” thus Jxj .A“near the house.” 

Hoernle is, I think, wrong in saying that is derived from 
Bengali as it is impossible to derive a twelfth-century 

Hindi word from a fifteenth-century Bengali one, and Hindi is 
the parent, or at least the elder sister, not the daughter, of 
Bengali; but IEoernle has certainly, in my opinion, indicah d the 
direction in which w r o should look for the origin of the word, 
and I believe the steps were as I have shown above; and further 
research will probably establish the intermediate forms for 
which wo have at present no actual proof. A striking analogy 
to the assumed genesis of from is afforded by the old 
II. and B* affix Tfjf “beside,” “to,” which arise s from Skr, Tfxj, 
from “a side,” through and which last form i • 
actually used by the early poets. 

Tbc Oriya ^ may he considered as a more variant of the 
Hindi Xfft, which itself, in the corrupt dialect of Hindustani 
spoken in Southern India, sounds The Oriyas do not pro¬ 
nounce the o at all fully, hut give it a soft short sound, 
which it is very difficult to distinguish from The Telugus, 
the near neighbours of the Oriyas, with whom they have for 
centuries had close intercourse, also mark the accusative by a 
form cj. Telugu, however, being a Dravidian language, is u»>t 
in any way connected with the languages of our group, though, 
as it has received a large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit words, 
there arc often great similarities botweenit and Oriya, an 
singiuai <lmt the structure of the verb also is very similar. I)r. 
Caldwell (Dravidian Comp. Gr., p. 225) asserts Uio ideally -ff 
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the two forms; but we have already traced the Hindi ko to an 
earlier form cfrfr, which, whatever be its origin, is distinctly an 
Aryan word, and has no connexion with the Dravidian affix. 
Tho Telugu affix is as often sounded ki as ku, the vowel varying 
according to the final vowel of the noun to which it is affixed; 
thus Ran makes Rari-ki “to Hari,” but dora “a lord,” dora-ku. 

Bengali ordinarily in its earliest recorded forms, in the 
Vaishnuva hymns, does not mark the objective any more than 
early Hindi does. When, however, it is necessary to indicate 
this case, we generally find it noted by the affix’^, which still 
survives in tho so-called dative of the modern pronoun. In 
this early stage we also occasionally find the Hindi crude affix//?*. 
Instances of are common in the Bengali Mahubharat of 
Easiram Das—a book much beloved and bethumbed by the 
ordinary Bengali shopkeeper. Thus ^1% ^T^TT 

II “sitting at the root of a tree, the king said to Bhima.” 
—414, a. f). 1 srtito ll “to drink (lit. to 

tho making of a drink) water he goes to the lake.”—415, h. 25. 
mfw* WR 11 “taking a water- vessel goes 

to fetch (lit. to the bringing) water.”— ib. 40. 

ll “Feeling fear the virtuous woman invokes 
Sri Krishna.”—116, a. 2. These examples have been taken 
from the first page that I happened to open; many hundreds of 
others may bo culled from Bengali poems. It will be seen that 
in affixing thi.s^ to nouns ending in mute an o is inserted; thus 
instead of This practice results probably from 

tho addition of tho emphatic c to the singular noin., instances of 
which are common ; thus Bidydpati t) “of 

such a kind is thy love.”— Pud. 084. T? ^hn 3fii? 

II oRT*^ % II “Ah! dearest, why dost thou 

question? (lit. make the question). Even now thou shall make the 

CiiUmHa edition, pullieh 1 by MdUoshcUundni Uhosc, 317, Cliilporo Road, IS72 
TUc Oi .t mioibuv io the ptgo, the lcttor3 a and b dui to the column (tlioio arc two in 
«utb ptij:\ . v ie U uurnbor in the lint 





feast of love with Kfnih.”— lb . This form is really the nom. 
plural; and when used in the singular, thus naturally carries the 
idea of abundance or emphasis—an idea, however, which soon 
faded, leaving the poets free to use.the e pleonastically when¬ 
ever it suited their metre. 

The explanation of the origin of this form is, according to 
Trumpp, with whom I agree, to be sought for in connexion 
with that of Marathi, Nepali and the other languages using an 
affix whose characteristic is to which we shall come presently. 

The modern Bengali uses instead of ^ the form sfi. Now' 
Bengali is very prone to softening a into e ; in ordinary con¬ 
versation one constantly hears this pronunciation (Yol. I. p. 142). 
Thus Wlf&R “I have abandoned,” will most usually be 

so uttered as to sound clMriyt diUm. It may therefore be 
safely assumed that the affixes is changed from an earlier cfTT, 
shortened from wdiieli we have above taken as the origin 
of cfiit, €t, and TEft. 

Passing from the group whose characteristic is Bfi, we come to 
that whose characteristic is of which the most important 
member is Marathi. In that language the dative affix is ^TT * 
and in the earlier language and allied to which is 

the Nepali obtained by elision of the *1, wher ath 

has rejected the whole of the last syllable. 

From the root there is a large host of derivative forms, 
both verbs and particles, in all the seven languages; and as the 
root means primarily “to stick,” it w'ould naturally be adopted to 
express the idea of nearness or adhesion, which iiitable 

to tho objective. The simplest form in which it occurs is 
perhaps Hindi meaning “up to,” “as far as;” but owing 
to the facility w ith which and interchange, Hindi has in 
cume rustic dialects an affix ^ or originally used with 
the dative. This still survives in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
os, for instance, in tho proverb quoted by Elliot (Races of 
N. W. P. # vol. i. p. 5) 
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^ -qiq *3Tit ^ \ ^TT 

•‘Wliat they sow they cat themselves, and give not a grain to the 

ruler.” 

It also survives in G., which, marks the objective by The 
forint is found in Chand:— 

^TTWEpT *i II 

fats fQj ii—5ui. 3. 

“In his youth to Prithiraj, 

In a dream at night (came) a sign.” 

and 

11 

• fipi ii— v * 

“Hearing it, Prithiraj himself 
Invited the prince kindly.” 

This is, I now think, the correct translation, though I formerly 
translated the passage otherwise (J. A. S. B., vol. xln. p. 165), 
which translation led me into difficulties about the construction, 
which arc obviated by taking <j T -5TT as the objective. 

Marathi lias lengthened the vowel of the root., but Hindi 
lias not; and it is to a participial form the meaning of 

which would bo “adhering to,” “close to,’ and finally "to, 
Unit W e must atlributo the present affix. tsf^J becomes *T?;, and 
tbcu %, and if. The auuswara would thus be an inorganic 
addition, . .mmon in Hindi. From W. a regular Prakrit form 
of the relative participle, by a similar elision of *1 and con¬ 
version of W into comes the Panjabi objective M for 
wln ro the final if has been weakened into anuswaru. Analogous 
to this is the form sff, contracted from in Old-Hindi used 
in the senso of “ up to,” “ until.” Thus Kabir: 

efi? «ft Vff ||—IWmniui, s. 40. 

■‘ How fur shall I tell (of them)? they have gone into unconsciousness. ' 
literally “ till where? ” And again 
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fft *ft ^TCT wl ^ ^ *T II 

*ft *ft fsm *i*r ^ 5fr *rt war ^ dt ii 

C\ 

—Saklii 201. 

“ So long (only) shines the star as the sun does not rise, 

So long (only) do worldly works suffice as knowledge is not full;” 


literally “ until that (time) shines the star until which (time) the 
sun does not rise.” 

In a precisely similar way Chanel uses as 


^nTcTT qr^rri n 

“How long shall I describe my inferiority?”—i. 22. 

The other change to which is subject, namely that into 
yields the Bengali objective^. 

In Gujarati wurks the affix of tho objective is sometimes 
written without the anus warn, and thus resembles one form of 
the genitive affix; but it will be shown hereafter that the 
resemblance is accidental only. 


§ 5 i. The Instrumental. This case possesses a special im¬ 
portance in the seven languages, from the fact that in most of 
them, Giving to the peculiar system of prayoga or construction 
which prevails, it takes the place of the nominative before verbs 
in the past tenses—a practice which makes these languages in 
this respect, difficult to foreigners. Iri tho cumbrous Marathi 
especially, the correct use of tho prayoga is a sort of pom minonuu 
to beginners, and oven in some instances to natives themselves. 
Tho forms of the instrumental arc these: 


Hindi . 

. - . . tic. 

Panjabi 

. . . . nai. 

Marathi 

• . . . nen, C7j, sin, pi. nin, hto, **v- 

Gujarati 

. . . . e. 

Nepali . 

. ... Ic. 
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Sindlii lias no form for this case, but uses the simple oblique 
or crude form without any affix; so also do the early and middle 
age Hindi poets, as will be shown in the latter part of this section. 
Gujarati, in addition to the e , which may also be regarded as 
originally merely the crude form, has also certain pleonastic 
affixes; thus it writes^ Sfift “by God,” “by means 

of God,” also or ^ vft, which latter is strictly an 

ablative, and will be considered under that case. 

Bengali uses the direct prayoga or construction in the past 
tenses of verbs, and has no need of an instrumental to take 
the place of the nominative; but when it requires to indicate 
instrumentality, the literary language employs such words as 
SiTTH TJlN; while the common speech uses the 
participles of the verbs “to do” and “to give, “having 

done/’ f^TT “having given.” Both high and low alike also 
borrow the affix of the locative TT? as in Gujarati the ablative. 

Oriya, like Bengali, has only the direct prayoga , and, like it, 
supplies the place of an instrumental by and similar 

words, and colloquially by “having given,” and such like 
words ; but the instrumental is very rarely used in Oriya, the 
locative affixusually supplying its place. 

The Gipsy uses sa in the singular and ja in the plural, but as 
a pure instrumental only, and not as a substitute tor the 
nominative. 

In those languages in which the past tense of the transitive 
verb requires the instrumental construction, the verb does not 
under those circumstances agree with the nominative case. Ihere 
.-corns, howeveu, to bean exception to this rule, if my informant, 
a Nepali.so pandit, be correct, in the Nepali language. I be 
pandit gives tho past tense thus : 

% % T5(T*ri “I ate,” Sf ttte ” 

% % “ thou a test,” “ye ate.” 

"he ate,” % mW “they ate.” 
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In this paradigm we see that the verb changes its termination 
in each person, whereas in Hindi it remains fixed, thus: St**? 
^TSTT, ^ *T ^T^T, etc. The peculiarity of the Nepali usage 
is undoubtedly to be explained by the fact that this form of 
the instrumental has become so completely identified with 
the nominative as to be mistaken for it by the vulgar; 
and in all probability, as I shall endeavour to show, the use 
of the % (= Hindi is a mere modern custom, and origi¬ 

nally the direct construction was used, and they said <4 
cT^T^r. 

Although the question more strictly belongs to syntax, 
yet, in order to establish the correctness of the theory as 
to the origin of the instrumental affix which will bo brought 
forward in this section, it will be advisable to give a brief 
description of the question of prayogaz as they exist in the 
modern languages. 

The jtrnyogas are three in number: kartari , karmani, , blur f 
which may be Englished respectively, subjective, objective, and 
impersonal; and what they are will bo understood from tho 
following Latin phrases: 

Kart a. Rex urhom con did it. 

Kanna. A rege urbs coudita. 

Bhiiva. A rege urhi eonditum cst. 

In the first the verb agrees with tlio nominative cuao; in the 
second it agrees with the object, and the subject is in the instru 
mental; in the third the verb is impersonal and neuter, the 
subject in the instrumental, and the object is generally in the 
obliquo form. 

The Kartd prayoga is generally employed in the present and 
; tho other two iu the pa it on In M 
potential, however, lakes the j Uham as woll as the Kartd ; and • 
iu al1 t]u) languages except Marathi the Karma and Mura con¬ 
structions aro restricted to transitive verbs. 

Having thus briefly rated tho general system of construe- 
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tions, wo return to tlie instrumental case of tlie noun, which, it 
will be seen, occupies the place of the subject in two of the con¬ 
structions. It is, in the first place, necessary to observe, that in 
Gujarati there is an additional form of construction, in which the 
subject is in the dative case; and this is, strictly speaking, the 
Kannani construction: for in native grammars the dative, as 
well as the accusative, goes by the name of Kantian or Karma , 
just as we have in these pages called them both the objective. 
The construction with the instrumental would more accurately 
be called the Kara no, Karana being the name for that case. 
Secondly, not only in so archaic a language as Gujarati is the 
dative used indifferently with the instrumental in the ircquently 
occurring constructions noted above, but in Nepali the forms ol 
the case-affixes are very similar, the dative having the 

instrumental $1; and the same similarity exists between the "if of 
the Old-Hindi objective and the ^ of the Modern-Hindi instru¬ 
mented; and so also, while 'vf is the sign of the dative-objective 
iu Gujarati, it is the sign of the instrumental in Marathi. 
From these considerations it would seem to result that the two 
forms a c' identical in origin, and have been confounded with 
one another by the vulgar. For, as regards Hindi and 1 anjabi, 
certainly my own experienco is, that the objective and im¬ 
personal constructions arc never properly understood by the 
unlearned, and in 'lie rustic dialects of the Eastem-IIindi area 
no more usually omitted altogether, and the direct or subjectivo 
construction employed. 

It would b out of place liere to go into more detail on a 
quest ion of syntax; but it may be noticed that the participial 
fovmqjfit, with its variant ^nf*T> which is almost if not quite 
proved to l>o the origin of the case-affix "if, is often u **1 with a 
very wide range of meanings, and with great laxity of applica¬ 
tion,— s is natural from its moaning, which may, without 
\ioh nee, bo diverted to many uses. Thus in Old-lhmgtdi it " 
u^ed in the sense of “on account of,” “for,” us— 
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■fa II 

%f*T ?tK ||—Bidy&pati in Pad. 

“Por what, 0 fair one, dost cover thy face? 

It has ravished my senses.” 

It is, however, necessary to inform the reader, that the theory 
above stated is not the generally received one; or, as these 
languages have never yet been studied scientifically, it would bo 
more accurate to say that ii is not the theory held by tho few 
scholars who have looked into the question. Trumpp probably 
means his remark upon p. 113 to be taken as a mere obiter 
dictum , and it seems not to have occurred to him that there were 
serious objections to his derivation.. Ho and others state that 
the affix with its variants, is derived from the case-ending 
of the Sanskrit. The instrumental in Sanskrit ends in emi in 
tho ease of ^-sterns; and down to a late stage of classical Prakrit, 
this ending i3 preserved, and occurs even in Chand in Gath a 
passages, and, as stated in § 48, survives in Marathi as 
where the final has been weakened to anusw&ra. In Gujarati, 
.also, the c of the instrumental has been mentioned in the above- 
quoted section as a quasi-synthetical termination ; but it will be 
observed that this cna loses its and that we cannot in any way 
get out of it, unless we suppose a termination ^if to start 
with, which does not exist. In general, the modern languages, 
throwing aside tho complications of tho various Sanskrit inllcc- 
tions, adopt those of the tf-stem only, and the few traces of the 
synthetic system that still survive are, without exception, to bo 
referred to that stem. We should hardly bo justified in looking 
to the terminations of any other stem for the origin of modern 
forms; nor in this case would it much help us if wo did: for, in 
all but the fl-stem, the instrumental termination is ^; and 
all hough in muse, or neuter steins coding with a vowel an ^ is 
inserted, making tho whole termination *n, yet this i- 
regarded by Bopp, i. § 158, as euphonic only, and not an 
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organic portion of tlie word. Even from «n, howevei, wo 
could not get tlie anuswara of ^; and if tliis affix were really, 
as the theory assumes, a relic of an old synthetical case¬ 
ending, wo should certainly find it in full force from the earliest 
times; whereas, on the contrary, the modern origin of a» an 
instrumental with the objective construction, has struck man} 
scholars, and is, I believe, now generally admitted. Some 
instances may here be.adduced of this construction in the ohxi 
poets to show that the}’ did not use an affix or as an 
instrumental. 

Chand uses the direct or subjective construction even with tin 
preterite of transitive verbs ; thus— 

I? ^ ^ 11 

“Ten times the King asked, 

The Brahmin gave no answer in the matter. ’ 

—where, in modern classical Hindi, we should have TT^TT % WT 
and fijSl f^TT * 

'Where the subject is a pronoun, it is often put in the oblique 
crude form, and the verb agrees with the object, as 


fcH w \ ^ 3^ «— 5L 13 °- 

“He protected tlie Brahmins. 5 ’ 

Hove frR is plural oblique, and the old form of the 

preterite lem. of ^iT*TT> agreeing w'ith ; again 

ftrff tnnra it—h n. 

“Who made heaven, earth, the seven hells.” 

The various nouns agree with which is neuter plural; 
while the subject, is oblique singular, lu the passage 

above quoted, i. 40 , occur two lines close to each other, each 
with u different construction— 
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•faff f«ft ^TTCT m cfTf 3TT II 

“Uc who killed the snake on my father’s neck.” 

and in the next line but one Wf IWt : 3Tq\ In the first we have 
the agent in the oblique ; in the second it is in the nomina¬ 
tive — 

fR *T KT WNt II 

■5?f fatjft fifa ffffr h —xxi. 124. 

4 ‘Good speed the Chandel made, 

(Saying) ‘Parimal hath written this,’ he gave it into his hand.” 

Here the agent is in the nom. singular, although the verbs 
effort and being both preterites of transitive verbs, v\ ould 

in Modorn-IIindi require the objective construction. 

Coming down to later times, we find Kabir employing the 
oblique construction without 

TI3-RIT II 

mftT f?T% #—Ramaini, 38. 

“He who taught the Kalama in the Kali Yug, 

Having searched, did not find the power (of Allah).” 

and arc both plural oblique; but tho construction 
is irregular, as the Arabic words kahuna and CD,km/rat 
aro both feminine, and we should expect and tnt;. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to expect such a refinement 
from the weaver-sage, who wrote his language a# ho found it, 
without troubling himself much about tho words ho used. Tho 
fact that Kabir was a man of the people, and not a pandit, 
gives us great confidence in his writings as evidenco for the 
way tho ordinary folk of those days talked; and this confidence 
would bo greater could we bo euro that his writings had nol 
been tampered with by meddling scribes. Again, ho uses 
iho direct construction in 
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^fT^t *p*T ^TfT(3I §if? RifaT 5i*n^ft «TTO 11 

^ —Sakhi 183. 

‘ ‘ Kabir touched not ink or paper, be took not pen in band; 

He made known tbe lord to wborn is glory in tbe four ages. 

Here efif^ is nominative to tbe three transitive preterites 
“touched,” “took,” and *HTST “made known;” and with 
regard to tbe first verb, its objects are which is fern., and 
(jii.1^), which is masc.; the second verb has for its object 
(jjj), which for some reason is always /cm. in Hindi, and 
the verb is fem, also, and thus agrees with its object. It must 
be observed, however, that the word Kahir would, if treated as 
a Hindi word, have the same form in tbe obliepue as in tbe 
nominative, and wo may thus fairly regard it as obliepue in this 
place. The verbs would then all regularly agree with their 
objects, as in the Karmani construction; in which case, if Kabir 
had known of the modern use of ^ as a sign of the instrumental, 
lie would doubtless have used it. Another— 

5* ^ fit ^ ^ts; n 

*?r fit tfr sptt srt ^ H 

—Sakhi 176. 

“I have wept for all the world, no one weeps for me, 

That man weeps for me who contemplates the word.” 

Here Tf, though used in Modem-Hindi as a nominative, has 
not vet lost its true force as instrumental of the first personal 
pronoun, of which ft (WO is t]l ° tru0 nominative. 

The uso of ^ as an instrumental is quito unknown to Bebari 
Lul, in whose Sats&l it docs not occur once. Tulsi Has is 
eqi ally ignorant of it, as— 

513 vrpivr frR ^ il 

4 AVhenllaghunath conquered bis enemies in battle.” — Aranya-k. 26'>. 

"Without prolonging this inquiry by adducing any more 
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examples, it may be said, as a general deduction from the 
practice of the Old-Hindi poets, that they arc ignorant of the 
use of ^ as an instrumental case-affix, and use the objective 
construction, as a rule, with the oblique form of the noun, indi¬ 
cated, where there is any oblique form, by the affix c ; and that 
in this respect Sindhi, Gujarati, and, as far as w^e know anything 
about it, Old-Panjabi, agree with Hindi, while one at least of the 
Marathi forms of this case is a relic of the Sanskrit instrumental. 
It would thus appear that, cn the decay of the synthetical system, 
and the lusion of all the case-endings thereof into the one oblique 
form of the analytical system, no trace of the instrumental as 
a separate case remained, and its place was supplied by the 
objective for many centuries. A partial revival of this case 
took place at a later period, probably about the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the form vf, hitherto used for the dative, began 
gradually to be extended to the noun when used as the subject 
of a transitive verb in the past tense, and thus ^ came in ITigk- 
Hindi to be used as an instrumental. 

Tho reason for fixing tho sixteenth and seventeenth centimes 
as the period when this innovation occurred is, that, as my 
learned friend Professor Blochmann 1 has shown, it was about 
that time that the general admission of Hindus to offices under 
the Empire began to bear fruit in the Persianized form of 
Hindi which wo call Urdu; and this new phase of tho language 
was based, to a great extent, on the dialect of Hindi spoken in 
the provinces adjacent to the Court, in which flic formal v,• •, in 
use as a dative. 

Marathi supplies yet another argument in favour of tlio 
theory now under discussion. In that language the instru- 

1 X wish to take this opportunity of paying my tribute of reaped; t > thin pr -n uml 
nclioUr, who.f knuwJoclgo of all that porluii.3 to tho Court and Uovcnimnit of Ihe 
brilliant ^lughnl dynaaty of India is (angularly minute and accurate), and whoso 
ploudid edition und trumdation of tho “Ain Akburi ” is the moot valuublo contribution 
to our information on this tsubjni that ha yet appeared, displaying an indtletiy, 
depth of research, uud rungo of knowledge, worlby of the highest admiration. 
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mental in ix, which lias been shown to be a relic of tbe Sanskrit 
is felt to bo too weak by itself to express tbe instrumental 
relation proper, as distinguished from the merely constructive 
instrumental; and where direct instrumentality is required 
to be expressed, we find a case-affix added: thus, “ oy means of 
a weapon,” is cfi^T, where alone is not felt to bo 
explicit enough. On the other hand, «T, so far from being felt 
to be an old half-abraded synthetical case-ending, is recognized 
as a distinct word, and has even yet hardly taken its place as a 
case-affix, but is often used as a postposition attached to the 
genitive case: thus wo have such forms as (£n r <eTT •! — “hy him/ 
wliero eZH^n is genitive masculine. It must be borne in mind 
that there are three grades of formative additions to a noun in 
these languages. First, and oldest, those affixes which are 
remains of the Sanskrit case-endings and are tally and com¬ 
pletely incorporated with the stem and inseparable iiom it. 
Second, and next in point of time, those aflixes which have been 
adopted to supply the place of case-endings when these latter 
had become so much abraded as no longer to mark case-relations 
with sufficient accuracy, and which arc not integral portions of 
the lem-word, but are attached to its oblique form. I bird, and 
latest, thoso adverbs, particles, and postpositions which are 
recognized as independent words, and arc attached to the stem- 
word after it has already received its case-affix. It will bo soon 
that the degree of coherence of thoso three grades is exactly in 
proportion to their antiquity. Consequently, when wo find 
in tho third of these categories, we cannot admit it to be a 
relic of tho synthetical system, because, if it were, it would be 
in tho first category. 

Marathi has plural forms for nil its methods of forming tho 
instrumental; thus— 

Singular TX * ms pb an( l * 

„ ^ 

„ iff- 
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In this particular, popular usage seems to have extended to all 
three affixes a plural which was originally appropriate only to 
one; and the use of 7 ft in the singular is parallel to that of the 
ablative form which, as shown in § 51, has been extended 
to the singular from being originally plural only : for "sff must 
be taken to be originally a plural also. The form *ff is a synthe¬ 
tical relic, being merely a lengthening of the Prakrit f$, 
Sanskr. (Lassen, p. 310); is more correcUy written ?ff, 
and is, I think, another instance of the connexion between the 
instrumental and the dative. Such a word asl^T3T^, or^T^ff, 
“by a god,” would correctly be divided^qfro + % (for sffb and 
not -f-sft Hoernle bas shown (J. A. S. B. vol. xlii. p. 01) 
that the form^^TOTjt, used as a dative in Marathi poetry, has 
similarly been treated as though it were 4- which is 

erroneous, as there is no such word as mfi- The word should 
be divided^TPET + ; the latter word being a Prakrit, form 

of “on account of.” In these two cases we have a con¬ 
struction exactly parallel to that of above, where the 

affixes are only in the third degree of cohesion, and are attached 
to the genitive of the noun: for, as explained above, § 52,*^H8f Tq , 
though now used as a dative, is really = Skr. 

Lastly, for the confusion still existing between the two eases 
maybe cited the ouriou construction still common in Panjabi 
in such phrases as ^ Sf ^T^urr 7?7 — “be was to have come,” 
literally “by or to him to come it was”=“illi veniondum ernt,” 
or “ah illo veniondum orat,” where we may call ^ ^ a dative 
or an .instrumental, as we please. Native grammarians call it 
the latter. 

The above considerations leave no doubt in my own mind of 
the. truth of the theory that tlio forms of the instrumental ease- 
affix now in uso aro originally datives which have been trans¬ 
ferred to tho instrumental. Other similar eases of the uOixes of 
• o cuso having passed over to another will be mot with us \ve 
go through the rumaiding affixes. 
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§ 58. The Ablative. —The terminations of this case in 
Sindhi and Marathi have already been shown to be remains oi 
old synthetic case-endings. Marathi has no other method ot 
expressing the sense of “from;” but it, like all the other 
languages, uses the oblique form of the noun, together with a 
long string of affixes, or rather postpositions, to express mean¬ 
ings which it has been customary with grammarians roughly to 
class together under the head of ablative. 

Strictly speaking, however, the ablative is that case which 
expresses procession from, or, as it is called by Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians, ; and I shall here therefore only notice those 

affixes which convey the meaning “from.” These are 

Hindi . . . . ci> rf, 

Panjabi . • • %• 

Sindhi .... *3TT» ^T* 

Gujarati . . . 

Oriyn . . . . ^. 

Bengali has no form for the ablative, but uses a postposition 
which has been explained above, § 51. The origin of the 
form Vi appears to be the Skr. adverbial ablative as in 

“from the village,” in Pr. eft, where the o has been 
■oltdied through < to e. In Chand ii is often written ci, as 

n 

‘ Piom hia race sprung.”— i. 101 . 

^ ^ ll 

“8uy ye (and) 1 make him slain from life.”—i. 178. 

(*'.«>. give the word and I kill him). 

I think tho anuswdra hero is merely an inorganic addition, ns 
I. $o froquentl) is. Concerning the origin of 'sft, there is much 
obscurity. No scholar, as far as I know, has as yet thrown any 
light. it. The most probable supposition is, that it is of tho 

16 
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same origin as % but with the particle f% added, so that vft 
would stand for cfft, the vowel being lengthened. This appears 
to be Tans Taylor's idea (Gujarati Grammar, p. 64); but he 
seems also to think the form may have arisen from a fusion of 
the two forms of the Prakrit ablative in ^TrT, *311 c[, and 
which is possible, but not probable, as is too old a form, 
having passed into and before theperiod of the origin 
of Gujarati. 

hoi the Sindhi etc., Trumpp offers no satisfactory 

account, merely remarking that it is allied to the objective sign 
% (sScf), hut with the termination of the ablative , etc., 
added. 3Iore will be said on this point when considering the 
postpositions. 

Tho Oriya ^ appears in this form in the earliest documents 
we possess, and a fuller form ~6'\\ is common in modern times. 
It will not, I think, be contested that we have here the Prakrit 


ablative in so that the forms would be Skr. Pr. 


The Hindi affix iR, usually applied to the ablative in modern 
writings, docs not really mean “from,” but “with,” and comes 
undei the head of postpositions; but a 9 it is now used as a case- 
affix, that is, with tho oblique form of the noun, and not, as 
pure postpositions are, attached to the genitive or other ease,— 
it will be better to consider it here. % is softeued from au older 


form §t, still used constantly in the rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and this leads us back to the full form which is the Sanskrit 
adverb “with.” Chand uses it after verbs of speaking, just 
as % is used in Modorn-JIindi— 


*n? I) 

“Quoth the me8S( Dger to Prithir&j.”— xii. 10. 

I! 

“Quoth the wife to the husband.”—i. 7. ’ 


\ inch latter iustanco it precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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Sindhi has forms «<rf, and^j; Gujarati sr or ft, used in poetry 
in the general sense of “with,” though in some grammars 
erroneously called a locative, probably also belongs to this group; 
and in Old-Hindi we meet with an intermediate form ^ , to 
which correspond the Sindhi forms and %I!T. In Old- 
BengaJi we meet with which, however, is probably for 
the form used in the modern language. Thus Chandi Das 
(a.d. 1460) has— 

V^piYK SR u—Pad. 1307, 20. 

“On the hanks of Yamuna, beneath the Kadamba tree, she met with 

Shy am a.” 

and Kasi I)ks (MaMbharat 415, b. 6 ) : 

^ f<T*T 11 

“With whom in the forest fight the three men?” 

Tulsi Das uses in his Dam ay an frequently— 

?Tf? xjt^TT 11 

'With him Yajnavalkya afterwards found (it).”—Bala-kaud. 14. 

*? qfa JT^ TfM *jf*J II 

“ 1 afterwards having heard it with my own guru.”— ib. 

f^srer ^ soft ii 

“She spake with Trijata, clasping h r hands together.” 

—Suiidar-kund. 300. 

§ 59. Tite Genitive. —In all the seven languages, and in 
most of the subordinate dialects, the system that prevails for 
this case is to add to the oblique form particles which vary their 
terminations so as to agree with the governing noun. Tn other 
words, the genitive ease-affix is adjectival, and agrees with the 
governing noun just as an adjective would, so that, as has bea n 
frequently remarked, tho construction is not that of the Lai in 
pair in cquns, but that of patomus cquus. Bengali and Oriya 
having lost all gender and all means of marking tho oblique 
form, have also rejected a3 useless tho adjectival form of the 
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genitive; but it will be shown that the affixes which they use 
are closely allied to those used in some of the other languages. 
The.forms are as follows: 


Hindi . J c & m 

Panjabi . dCt. 

Sind hi . j 0% 

Gujarati . . . 


Marathi. chu. 

Bengali. er. 

Oriya. . 


The first five languages ^inflect this form. Thus Hindi has 
sRT, Panjabi ^T, tft, f^jf; and so with the others. 

Bengali and Oriya remain unchanged; and omitting them for 
the present, it null be seen that the principle of making the 
genitive case of the noun into an adjective runs through all the 
other five. It also prevails in the allied dialects. Thus Mar- 
wari.has -ft, X;, etc.; Mcwari aft; the Konkani dialect of 
Marathi <?TT, "ft, etc., as well as xft, ^f; 1 Kashmiri 
risf, etc. 

Hie genitive is the most difficult of all the cases to account 
for; and, as there has lately been considerable discussion about it 
between high authorities, one cannot but approach the knotty 
subject with some trepidation, taking as our starting-point the 
modern Hindi forms =*rr, sft. When the governing noun 
is maso. singular nominative^ the genitive takes the affix «rt, 
as tnw vftTT “the horse of the father.” The affix eft is used 
when the governing noun is feminine, no matter what be its 
number or ease, as eft vftft; “the mare of the father 
MTT eft “the father’s mares.” When the governing 

noun is masculine, but not in the nominative singular. 1 is 
used, as *ft WTTT “be beat the father’s horse.” 

Hindi 1 as only these three forms, and the x - easou of this is, 
that its adjective is not inflected any more than this (see § ,50). 

It, may next be noticed that tbero is cvidcnco to show that a 
letter T has dropped out of all these forms. 


1 Ouuhtt-UivurJl, Gnmmiutica da lingua Cone uni (Goa, 1869), p. 3*5. 
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The Bhojpuri, a widely-spoken rustic dialect of Bihar in the 
eastern Ilindi area, has in its pronoun of the third person the 
genitive affixes though I have never heard 

With this agrees the language of the Chinganas or Gipsies 
of Turkey, whose genitive is formed by Jcoro, which does not 
change for gender or number, though the closely allied adjective 
in Jcoro, whioh Paspati (Tchingianes, p. 53) distinguishes from 
the genitive, does. Thus, BalamesAwo manush, “ a Greek man,” 
Balames&m gaji, a Greek woman/’ 

The Marwari dialect, as spoken in the present day, uses, as 
mentioned above, the forms ft, f > ft: tli us % T.WTS 

ft TT^tTfr “ Here come I the merchant of Rain- 

garh, the Baja’s treasurer; 

“ I hold the treasurership of the kingdom, from which I 
have acquired dignity/' 1 

Nepali has ^t== II. 3RT; ^T = II.^»; and ^ = IT. Nepali 
having set up as a distinct language on the formation of the 
Hindu kingdom of Kathmando in a.d. 1322, we should expect 
to find it perpetuating the Ilindi of the date when it separated 
from the parent stock, and we are thus led to conclude that, as 
early as the fourteenth century, the T had dropped out' of many 
rustic dialects as regards the noun; while as regards the pro¬ 
noun, it is retained in all of them to the present day; and, with 
the exception of M. and S., the genitivo of all the.personal 
pronouns in all the languages of this group is formed by an 
affix whose typical letter is 

One step further back from modem times takes us to our only 
authorities for mediaeval Hindi—the poets. These eccentric 
gentlemen are very fond of omitting case-affixes altogether, and 
stringing in one line a number of nouns in their crude form, 
leaving the render to make sense of them as best ho may. I am 
not here alluding to Ohand, but to writers far more modern 
than he, as Tulsi Dfis and Bihari Lai, When, however, they do 
J Marwari Khy&L, p. 3, ctL by Rev. J. llohson, Beawr, 18CA. 
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condescend to use case-affixes, they use several separate sets 
of forms. 

h irst, and commonest, are the forms now in modern use: 
m, qfit; but of these cfiT is generally and in the best editions 
written c£t or ^T- From this we gather that this affix, what¬ 
ever its origin, is undoubtedly an adjective of old standing, the 
form qrY being the older form of the masculine nominative of 

stems, which always end in o in Prakrit, and still retain this o 
in G. sft and S. Wt, as well as in Konkani Examples are : 

^tt ~mx fafaq jrrft 

ii —Sundar-k&nd. 305 . 

“He burnt the city in a moment, 

Only not the house of Yibhishan.^ 

^ ^ II— ib. 

“Of whom he has made unlimited boasting.” 

^ t^pfaTOT Tf3T qj || -i/j. 208. 

“Hear, 0 Vibhlshan, the tanks custom.” 

Tn this last instance fhft, though feminine, has the masculine 
o dique form of the genitive; and this would seem to show that 
% was used with the oblique of both genders, for ftrfV is here 
the objective, though without the case-sign. 

A few instances may be tuken from the Bhnktamala of 
Nubhaju, (circa a.d. 1000 , the tika is a little later):— 

qfig ^ ^ ofit ^ 

*!Tf^ II—Bli. 13.3, 1, tika. 

f .ini'' \ amdeb afterwards, he asked \amdcvju, 'Tell me in full tlu 
very pleasant account of the milk.’” 

eft m^tx ii 

A i.'.'v zest in amorous poetry, an o<:< an of impassioned love.” 

—ib. 41, mb/. 

ft ^ <<*<<!! ft?; *mqf 11 

In imitation ol .Xarsingha, he smote Hiranakus (Hiranyakusipu’.” 

— ib. 40, mill 
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Extremely common in Tnlsi Das is the form tliis is 
noticeable because affording a connexion with the Bliojpuri 
°3FCT and the Gipsy loro. It is not declinable, and does not 
therefore make the genitive into an adjective. Instances abound, 
the following are a few :— 

■qrfij 3RT II 

u Hearing the friendly speech of the monkey.”—Suidar-kand. 300. 

I) 

To-day the fruit of the good deeds o/ull has passed away.”—Ay.-k. 343. 

3TRT II 

“Quickly take away (this) fool’s life.”—Sundar-k. 304. 

In some copies a feminine form occurs; but this is 
written in others. 

WTrTT HW VT II 

“The pride of a monkey is in his tail.”—Simdar-k. 304. 

ij3<n n 

“Hearing with his cars the word of treachery.”— ib. 309. 

Kabir uses this form— 

ftfa W* TTcft II 

<ffR SR5I WTfft II 

“There was there no day nor night, 

Of him (i.c. the Creator) tell what is the race and caste?” 

—ltam. vi. 5. 

It is not, however, frequent in his poems; and, when it occurs, 
is chiefly used with the pronouns, as in the lines just quoted. 

At this point comes in Bengali with its genitive in X£T, 
which, like Tulsi I)&s’s genitive in does not change for 
gender or oa.se. In Old-Bengali this case takes the affix 
which still survives in certain adjectivally used forms; but, in 
accordance with modern Bengali pronunciation, now t akes long 
</, and becomes SRTT. Thus they say, “of to-day,” 

yfut^T^fTT *°f to-morrow,” or “yesterday,” in such phrases as 
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“your letter of to-day has arrived,” “the affair of yesterday;” 
also “of that place,” “of this place.” The 

Oriya genitive in also belongs to this category. In the 
singular it has lost its because in Oriya the final a of stems 
ending in that letter is preserved, so that we must read ^ 
gliara, not, as in II. or P., ghar. From this it results that when 
the affix cfiT was added, the ^ stood alone between two vowels, 
and was, according to the general rule, elided. It ought to have 
thus produced ghara+ar—ghardr ; but the tendency of Oriya is 
to shortening unaccented vowels, and, whatever may have been 
the place of incidence of the accent in ancient times, in the 
present day it is certainly on the stem-syllable in ghdrar : Con¬ 
sequently, instead of ghardr, we get gharar. In Bengali the 
same thing occurred, and the present form of the genitive 
in er is, in all probability, another exemplification of the 
often-remarked tendency of this language to corrupt d into c. 
This view is supported by the fact that, in many cases whore 
custom had previously led to the rejection of the final a of the 
stem, the genitive even in Bengali is formed by ar , as in Oriya. 
If further confirmation were peeded of this origin of the T geni¬ 
tive, it would bo found in the Oriya plural; where the efi is still 
preserved. Oriya, as above noted, § 43, adds to the stem the 
word *rr«T, to form the plural. This word takes in the noin. the 
form for animato, and *TPT for inanimate objects; and in 
the oblique which is probably for like the Old- 

rimdi plural. Adding to the genitive form we get 

the modern Oriya genitive wherein the c& has been 

preserved, quite according to rule, by being incorporated with 
ithe preceding nasal. Bidyapati sings— 


sffamc i—Pad. o«4, r». 

“I was a virtuous woman, I have become unchaste through delighting 
in his words.” 


Iu his poetry, however, as in JKabir’s, this form is more 
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frequently met witli in the pronouns ; • in tlie genitive of nouns 
he generally drops the and uses only : as 

'tfYfa ^ TfT II—rad. 085, 2. 

“TPo love of a good man is like a line ('engraved on) stone.” 

^fS[ II—rad. 

“Every one will say (it is) the quality of love.” 

^rreef l| Pad. 109, 0. 

“It increases like the fibres of the lotus.” 

To be classed together with these forms is, I apprehend, the 
Marathi• affix denoting “a resident of,” as in 

“a man of Chiplun.” Here also I would place the Marwari 
Vt, where the initial ^ has been rejected, and the still further 
corrupted Mcwari cE\, and Konkani 

Passing on from ^ and its variations, we must come to a 
fuller form This was first pointed out as a genitive 

by Iloernlc in liis articles in the Journ. As. Soc. 1>., and I have 
since found additional confirmation of his view from other in* 
stances. The two passages which wore first noticed are in Chand. 

f^pfr ^ 'titer* wm * n 

ti H“ xxi - 2°* 9 - 

“Tho kettle-drum mado a noise, thc'armies wheeled, 

The sight of tho Chahuvan was lost from view.” 

That is, the two armies lost sight of each other from the dust 
they raised. The second passage is very obscure, and the render¬ 
ing is tentative only ; there is, however, no doubt about tho 
genitive. 

sfifH firr^ fw ^iE !-«• ia ’ 7- 

“Blindly ran the elephant of tho Cluihuvan ; 

Making ft circuit, ho surrounded (tho enemy) on all four sub 

There are other passages also where this form occurs. In 
fact, it is used whenever a rhyme is wanted for tho preterite oi 
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Kabir, however, uses it in the middle of a . 


%ft to n 

<5^ TO ^TcT f ^TTO II— Sakhi 153. 

“The society of human beings, into that let no one hastily plunge; 
In one field feed the tiger, the ass, and the cow.” 


^ j|tt %?; rif n 

TT^t <fVf% Tfi^r *ri3T qRtrra ||—Sakhi 142. 

“ Of ignorance are three qualities, the bee (i i.e . life) has there taken up 

his abode; 

On one branch three fruits, the brinjal, sugar-cane, and cotton.” 1 

TOTT ^ TOT 11 

*P=f ^fw ^T75ft 35I5I II—Sakhi 77. 

“(As from) the clouds of Sruvan drops fall from the sky, 

All the world has become Yaislmava, giving ear to the gurus” 


< lien• 3ra*TR — = lJ j ). Tulsi I)as also knows 

this affix, thus— . 

^*r?f ^ ^ifn wift II 
^3pd HrftfvlHZ fJT£T %0 U—Ayoilhyk-k. 53. 

“For many days there was great expectation. 

Omens and certainty of a meeting with the friend.” 

-m ^f?fi xic}*i <rti ii 

<T* l?ft U—LankH-k. 0. 

“Hearing this speech of the son of the wind, 

Smiles Raghupati looking at tho monkey’s body.” 


||—Arnnya-k. *2(15. 

“Seeing the smoke of (the bodies of) Klmra and Dusliana.” 


The form with its changes for gender and case, is alsp 


• This is ono of Kafir's obscure didactic utterance- IIo means that-ignorant ’. 
>r rulher tlie condition of unassisted human nature, has the throe qualities of tmttvn, 
rajah, and tan'.**I i, in which life, compared to a bee uraong flow rs, is sunl:. It h, In 
hays, uh if onu brunch should hear such different products us those mentioned. 
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in use in Old-Gujarati, and tlie range of forms is fuller than in 
Hindi; thus we have— 


With a 

M. 

n. siug. %ft 

F. 

K. 

» 

n. pi. 

id. 

^Tf- 

»♦ 

oblique %?;T and 

id. 

aml^X- 

Illustrations 

are— 




xfacfj II ^ II 

Samul Das, Padmavati, G4. 1 

“I have kept at home the son o/Champak.” 

«rra ^nft ^t^tt 11 

“Let there be an order of Your Majesty, 1 -will suck tlio sea di-y.” 

— id. Angadavishthi in Kuvya-d. i. 23. 

^TT^ff fit 3 ! T 

‘‘Having left the waves of Canges, lie goes on to the hank and drinks 
from a well.” 

—Karst ugh Mcheta in Kuvya-d. ii. 4. 

It is a well-known and frequently used affix in Gujarati. 

To complete the range of illustrations, I may add here a 
remark which was accidentally omitted from its right place a 
page or two back, that Bidyapati’s genitive in gj, formed by 
omitting the ^ of is also found in Old-IIindi. Thus, Tulsi 
Das has— 

fart ^ sfarr n—Ay.-k. 334. 

‘‘(To obey) a father’s command is the crown of virtue.” 

And it occurs in Chand:— 

ffc « W3X *f? II 

“Ilari can save in an instant.”—i. GO. 

In this pluc- *rff = and is used in the third grade of 
cohesion with th genitive of the governed noun, so that 
is u genitive (f^ifss^jur), and cR is shortened from cftT or ^T- 


1 From Lot ky’s Gujarati Grammar, p. 200. 






Tlie various facts that have been adduced have brought us up 
to the edge of the gap of the dark ages; and, before leaving 
term firma for the region of analogy and the cloudland of 
inference, it may be as well to sum up what we have gained. 

Hindi forms its genitive by affixes which produce an adjectival 
construction; these are ^TT, . Of these is written sjft 
in .Nepali, and in many rustic dialects, also in mediaeval poetry. 

Bhojpurf has a pronominal genitive in Marwari # 

has Tulsi Das and other.writers have with a 

feminine ^rft, which is doubtful. Oriya ha3 ^ in the genitive 
plural, and in that of the singular, which latter is due, as is also 
the Marwari to loss of the cfi. Bengali had in pronoun , 
and has still in certain adjectival formations; and its pre¬ 
sent genitive TJT is formed from ^ by loss of m and softening 
of the a (resulting from the coalition of the final a of the stem 
with the initial a of the termination) into e , more suo. The 
gipsies have preserved the efi and the ^ both in their genitive 
l:oro, which, when used as an adjective, lia 9 a feminine hcri. 

Old-IIindi and Gujarati have a fuller form of this genitive 
affix— 

Beyond these facts, there is, as far as we know, nothing further 
to be adduced; and the question now is, what is the origin of 
these forms? The form qilff is foimd in one of those setups of 
Apabhransa saws which Sastri Yrajlal has quoted in his admir¬ 
able little work. Ho unfortunately does not give the author’s 
name, and gives the date ns Sam vat 1551 (a.p. 1495), which is 
very modern for Apabhransa; but tho language of the lines h 
older than this date:— 

sewt ii 

“Constipation at eiglity-six, falling in love with one’s female slave, 

"Wrapping oneself in a blanket, show that death is ncur.” 

This might pass for Old-Hindi or Old-Gujarati; and it is note¬ 
worthy i hat tho language is precisely identical with that which 
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Hcmachandra writes about as a Prakrit. It may, therefore, be 
permitted to us to regard the form%^t as one which ascends 
into the Prakrit stage, or that of decaying but still existent 
synthetical forms, and it is consequently a form which has not 
vet become a mere affix, but still retains something of the nature 
of an independent word, and, as such, has a meaning of its own. 
A' e shall see, as we go further back in point of time, that in a 
slightly earlier age this word is capable of being used alone as 
an integral constituent portion of a sentence. 

There lias lately been a controversy between Hoernle and 
Pischel on this very subject; and in a work like this, which pro- 
losses to lay before the reader such deductions as the author has 
been able to make from his own observation, and such facts as are 
generally admitted by scholars, it would bo out of place to enter 
11 do a lengthened argument upon questions which are still sab 
juciicc. After reading aud testing as far as I am ablo the argu- 
nients of both sides, tho conclusion that I have come to in my 
i mind i3 that Ilocrnlo is right, and that the objections of 
Pischel refer rather to details than to the general argument. 
The reader may judge for himself, cither from the original 
articles (J. A.S.B., pt. i. p. 124,1872 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. ii. 
pp. 121, 210, 3G8), or from the following brief, but I trust 
accurate, abstract of tho arguments. 

The Prakrits have a word kcra f which is used in the plays in 
Bie H<*nso of “done by,” “connected with,” “belonging to,” and 
fhe like. It is to this word that the genitivnl form is 
referred by tho writers above mentioned. It also, occurs as 
k'-rafea, Hoernle derives it from the JSkr. past participle 
Pischel, following Lusscn and Weber, derives it from k&rya. 
Hoernlc's process is as follows: sffrf becomes in Prakrit 
juM as becoim s and changes to then the 

drops oiu according to rule, leaving which is the 

s&me word under a slightly different method of spelling as 
Pi land's efftff. a form in use all through medieval Hindi. 
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or makes just as naturally as makes 

through (see Vol. I. p. 135), Piscliel seems 

to mistake Hoernle’s meaning, and to labour under the dis¬ 
advantage of knowing nothing of the modem lauguages. A 
question like this is not to be settled, like a matter of Greek or 
Latin scholarship, merely by collating texts of written works. 
He urges that keraka is far too modern to have undergone “ so 
vast and rapid” a change as that into Bengali er. But, unless 
the whole of this work which I am engaged on is wrong, the 
most striking feature of the seven languages is precisely the 
“vast and rapid” change which they have undergone; and, in 
this particular instance, a change that took fifteen centuries to 
effect is hardly too rapid. He relies on Lassen (p. 118), who, 
however, admits that his reason for doubting the derivation of 
from is merely the absence of an ^ which could form Tj 
in the first syllable by epenthesis. Hoernle has shown how this 
might be, and has proved the ’existence of intermediate forms 
and The derivation from is a sort of pis 

alter , a casual thought which appears to have occurred to Lassen 
when he was hunting for an analogy to &6chan/a=.achchhero . 
It does not seem to have struck him or Piscliel that the meaning 

o 

of hdryam will not in any way produce a genitive, while that of 
krita will. Krita means “done;” and to take as an instance 
the line of Tulsi Das quoted above, 3iftj ^ «TcR = cfxR 

“the speech made by the monkey,” is a phrase w T hich would 
easily Aide into “the speech of the monkey,” while the phrase 
would require to have its meaning violently 
wrenched before it could be got to mean anything of the kind. 
I cannot perceive the drift of PischoFs objection founded on the 
fact th: t keraka is always inflected. Of course it is, and so u its 
descendant Gujarati %fL etc.; and it U this very quality 
ot being inflected that makes :l suitable for an adjectival genitive 
a Mix. It is further urged that in the later Prakrit dialects keraka 
becomes kclaka, Ibis do not concern us, because tlie l iter 
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written Prakrits are as artificial as Sanskrit itself, and probably 
were utterly unlike tbe spoken language. 

It may then, as a conclusion, be safely stated tbat Skr. 
becomes in Pr. then%*ft and from which we 

and and that from this, shortened into cfPQT, 

•comes the Mod.-Hindi ; while from rejecting the final 

vowel as useless, in the two languages which have dispensed 
with gender and case, the Bengali forms and TJX and the 
Oriya and ^ are derived. It v possible that the Mewari 
cJot and Konkani «rt may be similarly derived from but 

I prefer to regard them as modifications of an original such 

as we have in Marwari. 

Gujarati has for its genitive affix a series—•ft, ef, etc. 
The early form of this affix, which is found also in Apabliransa, 
is cfTTft, cjnft, cITInstances are— 

WR ^fTIR ^T^TR (I 

“Pix thy thoughts on llari, 0 thou of little wit, indolent.’ ’ 

—I^orsingli Mcheta, Kuvya-d. ii. 1. 

• (Literally, “ grasp tbe meditation o/’Hari.”) 

TO gw ffTTTWT % wwr 1WWT I 

^<TWT =fl% tl 

“The man who has cultivated the excellent virtues o/Hari, 

The world celebrates his glory.”— ib. 

WWIflW WTTW 3[TfW Wt WWT T[W WTl II 

•‘On account of the shame of Drupudl, he rushed from Dwaiikti in a 
breath.”— ib. ii. 5. 


in this line both forms of the genitive aro used, that with 
and that with cR. Another instance from the Apabliransa 
was quoted in § 46. Another is— 

H3PPCTW WWT mrft I 

‘•The King of Lanka thus speaks.”— ib. i. 16. 

Side by side with this affix, the modern affix in etc., occurs; 






but this does not prove that it is not a later form of cTnft > 
because the poets habitually employ archaic forms side by side 
with those of their own day, as we have seen in the quotations 
from the Hindi poets in this Chapter. Nor does the change of 
VT to present any difficulty, as Gujarati is very lax in this 
matter, and in common parlance, like Hindi, uses «T in places 
where W is etymologically correct. 

Bearing *n mind that the principle which runs through the 
genitives of all these languages is to apply to the noun some 
affix which shall give it an adjectival sense, it will not seem 
strange that each language should have selected- its own affix 
from the extensive range of adjectival affixes which Sanskrit 
offers. In the present instance it is natural to look to the affix 
rR, in such words as *T«rTcH “ perpetual,” from ^RT “ always 
tJ^TFR “ ancient,” from “formerly;” *TcR “new,” from 
“now;” fxrrjR “old,” from “long ago.” is gene¬ 
rally written TIT in the western Prakrits, and thus 7R becomes 
in Apabhransa, as we have seen (§ 46), rTTlft- The meaning of 
?R accords well with that of an adjectival genitive; and it is o 
not strange to see an affix which in the classical language is of 
restricted use, extended by the vulgar to every noun in their 
language. Although in Sanskrit this affix forms adjectives out 
of adverbs of time only, yet in the Gipsy language we find the 
corresponding affix tno extended to advorbs of place; as, 


anglalutno “former,” 

rnttutno ) . . , , 

“nightly, 

arattutno | 
avgutiio “firstborn,” 
durifm “distant,” 


from angldl “before” (Skr. 

” [Tata] 

,, avgo “former.’* 

„ dvr “far” (Skr. ^T). 


And even to nouns, as— 


gavudno “ villager,” 
dakurutno “kingly,” 


„ guv “village” (Skr.^Ri H. *TR). 
,, dakar “king.” 
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With elision of t, just as in modern Gujarati, 

angamno iC made of coal,” ,, angdr “coal ” (Skr. ^5T§|TO* 
baruno “stony , 1 '* „ bar “stone.” 1 

The affix cRT is also in use in some rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and will probably be found in Chand, though I do not remember 
to have seen it there. 

The Marathi genitive affix has been asserted to be derived 
from the II. by the change of i«i into xf; but after much 
searching I am unable to find a single other instance of this 
change in the whole of this language, and hesitate to believe 
that so common a word as the genitive affix should be the result 
of a phonetic change, which is absolutely isolated and unsup¬ 
ported by a single analogous process (see Yol. I. p. 209). It 
seems rather to have arisen from the Skr. affix meaning 
“produced in,” “sprung from,” in such words as ^f^JUJTcSf 
“southern , 9 TJTrlTcSI “western.” Here, again, it is assumed 
that an affix of restricted application in Sanskrit lias obtained 
a wider use in the vulgar language# In old Marathi poetry this 
affix has a lengthened form and ; but. this 

additional syllable is merely added to eke out the metre, 
and is commonly found after other case-affixes also, as in 
and STprat for 

iSindhi takes as its affix sft, which Truiupp wishes to derive 
from the Skr. adjectiavl affix gj through ^ to 5 f, a process for 
which there is no authority. It will be in analogy to the 
derivations suggested for the G. and M. to derive 
tin's affix also from a Sanskrit adjectival termination, namely 
^ (^), in such words as and the like. 

The only obstacle to this theory is that is added to 
the oblique form, whereas, if every substantive had been made 
into an adjective by the addition of only the stem would 
remain; and the arne objection applies to the derivation 

1 Miklosiclr, ueber die muudarten tier Zigeniitr Europa's, ii. 23. 
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suggested for Marathi xf; tlius^ft^^: equinus, might givevft- 
and thence lEft^RT, hut not^ff^T^T ? as it actually is. 
Perhaps among the unthinking vulgar the custom of adding all 
the other case-affixes to the oblique form was carelessly extended 
to the genitive also. As regards Sindhi, however, it is, as an al¬ 
ternative line of investigation to be pursued, worthy of considera¬ 
tion whether we have not here the relative,pronoun ^ “who;” 
thus ^TvT “the master of the houses,” would be origi¬ 

nally, “ the master who (is) of the houses,”—the oblique form here 
doing duty as a genitive, which is exceedingly probable when 
we remember how large a part the genitivo occupies in the 
formation of the modern oblique. 

Sindhi and Kashmiri have a genitive affix, S. ^< 3 ^, K. 

The modifications of the Kashmiri genitival affix are very 
eccentric and peculiar, and are given as follows by Elmslie 
(J. A. S. !>., vol. xxxix. p. 101). 

With singular ( Sing. masc. fem. (sanz 

noun ( PI. masc. fern, (sanzali 


With plural ( Sing. muse, fem. (AtofJifc). 

noun ( PI. muse. fem. (hinzah 


Hero not only does tlie affix vary in concord with the 
governed noun, but it varies with the governing noun also, thus 
introducing a double series of confusions. Examples are not 
given in the meagre article from which these forms are taken, 
and there are contradictions in it which detract from it' trust¬ 
worthiness. Moreover, the author having laid down at. the 
outset a system of transliteration, straightway departs from it.; 
and by giving us also the words in the Persian character instead 
of the Ntigari, ho still further misleads the reader. All this is 
very tantalizing, because the few scraps of information which 
we have about Kashmiri are just enough to show that it is one 
of the 1110 t interesting and instructive languages of (lie group, 
retaining a siogul irly rich array ol archaic words and ionns. 
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There is one peculiarity, liowever, of which, a firm grasp can 
be taken, namety, the change of initial into This is a 
well-known, feature in Zend and in those Aryan languages which 
are situated close to the Zend area (see Yol. I. p. 258). This 
process seems to explain the origin of the Panjabi genitive in 
etc. In Panjabi, the change of ^ into ^ is extremely 
frequent, and it is in its general features a less archaic language 
than Kashmiri, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
while the latter only suffered ^ to be weakened to ^ in tfye 
feminine affixes, Panjabi suffered tho change to take place in all 
cases, and we thus postulate an old Panjabi form This 

form is still used in many rustic forms of Panjabi. It aud 
SftfT simply the present participle of tho verb “to be/’ and 
one often hears ^T= “ being,” or ^ 7 , according to 
the dialect. is the Panjabi version of Pr. Skr. 

from the root . One can readily understand how a word 

meaning “being,” when added to the oblique form of a noun, 
would gradually acquire the sense of a genitive; thus, “ the 
horse being to me,” or “which is to me,” becomes “my horse,” 
just us in Latin wo have tho construction “cst mihi.” Tho 
anuswiira of the presont participlo is dropped in Panjabi in 
many verbs, .especially in tho more cultivated portions of tho 
country, where the typical or classical form of the language 
would naturally he developed; thus, while the rude herdsmen 
of the southern deserts say Tff^TT 'drunla, “beating,” the 
dwellers in towns sav mdrrfd. In this way would 

become and that again whence by elision of we get 
lhe present genitive form .It is worthy of notice, that this 
form in seems to be of < oraparatively late origin, and that in 
the Granth wo more frequently iiud the genitive affix 357 , ua ii* 

Hindi . 1 

ii CO. The Locative.— The traces of the synthetic system still 

1 Trumpp in J.K.A.6., k.s., vol. v. p. 108. 





remaining in this case have been commented upon in § 48: here 
we have to notice the modern case-affixes used to express a loea- 


tive meauing. 

These are as follows : — 

Hindi . 

. . Tj. 

Bengali %. 

Panjabi 

. . fsrq\ 

Oriya . . 

Siudhi . 

. . *r, tffisr- 

Nepali . 3TT. 

Gujarat* 

. . m- 

Kashmiri man. 

Marathi 

. . m.- 

Gipsy . te} 


The most important group of these endings is that having 3 ? 
for its characteristic, and we are fortunately able to trace the 
origin of this affix fully back to the earliest times. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit adverbially used locative meaning “in 
the middle.” Chand uses a great variety of progressive forms 
of this affix, thus showing that even in his time the changes 
had been completed, and that he was consciously employing 
archaisms, as he so often does, when he used forms which were 
older Ilian the latest %\ Instances are, dropping the final c, 
and thus giving TTST- 

h ii 

“Immortal dwelling among mortals.”—i. 3. 

*rar n 

“Having said this speech, he came amongst tho army.”—xxi. 10; 

In this fuller form the word retains tho fuller meaning 
“amongst.” Next comes the solution of the semivowel into 
its vowel *ffq, and when a long vowel is required 

fSHT (Vfa Tft VT Trfy II 

“Thousands three fell on the earth.”—xxi. 7, 69. 

wfw ii 

“The witch vent amongst the queens.”— i. 178. 


1 1‘uBpi.ti, p. 56. Seu aho p. 600. 
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Tlio natural transition from to ^ (see Yoi. I. p. 326) 

gives the form 

3?%^ ^ wre'n 

“Fell lieadlong into the bottomless pit.”—i. 79. 

is here a form of the 3rd person singular preterite for 
which would he the Hindi rendering of Skr. from 

and thus means “was set free;” combined with 
HinTT “to fall,” it means “ was let hose falling,” i.e. “fell un¬ 
restrainedly or headlong.” The order is here, as sometimes in 
Chand, and often in Sindhi, reversed, the postposition becoming 
a preposition. 

Connected with this last form are the forms "JTi^jand 
with inorganic anuswara, and the former with lengthened vowel. 
The final short is rejected, a fate which frequently befalls final 
short vowels in Hindi. 

“They themselves went into the garden.”—xxi. 5, 6. 

^nJcjT*T is probably a curious termination of with Persian 
ib, after the fashion of 

efit I) 

“What king, in what land.’—xxvi. 18. 

In the next line we get— 

ii 

“In wealthy Ujuin.” 

Skr. “ abounding in (wealth).” A lengthened or 
secondary form, with a quasi-diminutive termination, 

is also used, but with the more definite meaning, “in the middle 
of.” 

■xx «rrfV wt n wpr ?m? xixnx n 

“The modesty of men and women has gone, in the middle of the month 
of Phugun.”—xxiii. 1, 4. 
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^ -^Salludiiig to the indecent songs sung at the Holi festival in that 
month;— 

% TJSTsffr II 

“Having received the news, she arrived in the middle of the citw” 

—i. 178. 

fin: ii 

“The enemy fled into the middle of the hills and forests.”—i. 200. 


A step further brings us to the rejection of the organic portion 
of the aspirate and retention only of tho aspiration (Vol. I. 
p. 263, et seqq .), thus producing the extremely common form 

Os 

W spiTt II 

“Putting musk into lampblack, 

The queen streaks her eyes for ornament.”—i. 20. 

flff II 

“Grazing in Jharkhand.”—i. 61. 

It is frequently lengthened to J?Tft and Jfflft 
^orf?T JTTfl II 

“Boeing the king sitting in sleep.”—i. 191. 

wt ftT *n5f vx ntft ii 

“The hero Jalhan was smitten, ho fell in the field.”—xxi. 261. 
There is also a corrupt form JtT^. 

fTO TSJ HT? II 
*r fm II 

“If the husband dies in battle 
(and) the wife docs not become a Sati.”— xxi. 17;V 

From flii> last form, which i: properly by rejectiuri of the 
? comes the present ordiuary form ?f. 

ITS TTTOfl W wsft II 

“In one month he colonized a city.”—i. 218. 



The Sindhi and. Gujarati forms are only slight dialectic varia¬ 
tions from the Hindi type ; as is also the Nepali, which lias not 
the anun&sika. 

Bengali and Oriya often express the locative by adding the 
full Sanskrit form to the genitive, and Oriya oddly gives 
the locative ending to this word, so that we often hear 
l y gfc where the last word is the locative of a noun 
Marathi also uses in the same way, and in poetry the 
archaic JTTaff, as in Tukaram, Abhanga 1887:— 

fagST ^ II ^1%' IT 7T*n»nWt II 

‘* Vitlial is the universe, there is nothing besides, thou also ait seen in 

him.” 

And again— 

sfiefe iwri ^35 ii rPJiwwt ^rr^T 11 

“Brahma has oroated the whole universe, in it arc his various diver¬ 
sions and skill.”—Abh. 1886. 

The most common method of expressing the locative, however, 
in Marathi, is by adding to the oblique form nt, apparently 
derived from the Skr. adverb “within,” which in Prakrit 

becomes wt- This particle is, even in classical Sanskrit, used 
as an affix, as ^TRPC> between tbo teeth. In Marathi the 
initial vowel is lost, and the two letters nt alone remain. Thus, 

I nT = ^^trf “ in a liou^e,” “on an elephant/ from 
‘‘in hohey,” from with the vowel of the 
termination lengthened, as is customary in the obliquo form. 

Of the Bengali ^ the most probable origin is from the 
adverbial ablative cl^, of which notice was taken in a preceding 
paragraph; and Oriyawhich, in its fuller Jforrn, is '3‘f^, 
probably of the same origin,—the two forms, ane 
having by degrees been restricted to special meanings of the 
same case, namely the ablative. 

§ 01. In addition to the case-affixes above noticed, which, arc 
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specially attached’ to definite cases, there is a very large number 
of particles which serve to modify the noun, but which cannot 
have any definite place assigned to them in the narrow range of 
ccses to which the grammarians have bound down tho Aryan 
declension. They fall into two classes, according as they a'rc 
attached to the crude form of the noun, or to the genitive 
case. The classification cannot, however, be carried out very 
thoroughly, because some of them fall into different categories 
in different languages. Thus, II. ttr “near,” (Skr. ’q’psj), is 
attached to the oblique masculine genitive, as tfTO “near 

the house,” literally “near of the house;” but M. TJTOjf, which 
is the same word as IT. TiTO, is attached to the oblique stem, as 
It will be better, therefore, to go through the most 
commonly used and widely current of these postpositions, with¬ 
out attempting to class them under either of the two heads 
mentioned above. The distinction is important, as indicating 
the degree of cohesion to which each particle has attained; and 
thus enabling the student, in the absence of literature, to form 
an idea of the comparative antiquity of each of them, and thus 
to measure, to a certain extent, tho rate of progress of those 
phonetic changes which have given rise to the present modern 
languages. 


§ 62. Of wide use is II. “before,” used with a genitive : 
its older form is still heard in rustic Hindi. Sindhi ha* 

Os 

and with oblique genitive in 3|, or with ablative 

in The other lunguages have— 

Paujabi and 

Gujarati ^R*T3. 

Oriya 

Bengali (vulgo) XRf. 

In all these pairs of words - e have derivatives from two cases 
of tho &kr. Tho words in e are locatives from 
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meaning “ in. tlie front; ” tliose in u and. o ablatives from 
meaning "from tbe front;’’ ^TCTTci; becomes Pr. 

Wm *; and the long d is in Hindi entirely omitted, and in S. 
and P. softened to i ; while Oriya adds its own locative and 
ablative case-affixes*^ and 

Similarly, for the corresponding word “ behind/’ the Old-Skr. 
adjective Tig (vodic) supplies its locative tj% (not used in 
.classical Skr.) and its ablative The words in use are— 

H. and Hf^r. 

p - „ faff, 

itll „ 

ft* w >» xrrefr. 

B. fq%. 

O. „ X7Tf • 

Tke nexus ^ regularly becomes and then tg, with a pre¬ 
ceding long vowel. H. t}Y% presents an anomalous long t, for 
which it is difficult to account. My theory is, that the same 
process has taken place as in (Vol. I. p. 307), where the 

nexus is sundered, and the passes into f, producing 
thus would becomo or, owing to the tendency to insert 
1 ; dter h between two short vowels (Yol. I. p. 138), and 

thus which, from imitation of the kindred word in%, has 
been writ!cu with Tlio Sindhi has entirely dropped the nexus, 

uud substituted a labial vowel, which is very anomalous. In 
every case it will be scon that the terminations are respectively 
locative, meaning “in the rear,” and ablative, meaning “from 
the rear.” 

V third series, meaning “below,” is afforded by the same two 
cases ui’ the Skr. adj. vffa "low.” 

H. and vfrtj. 

p * ^ „ ^1- 

O. 

B. id . 
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This series is not so. extensively used as the others, as there are 
two competitors for this meaning: cJW, which is the favourite 
word in B. and 0.; and which has the preference in P.%3 
“below,” %3T “from below“ along the under side of ;” 
G. - below ; ” S. “ below,” “ from bclow. ,, <7% re¬ 
quires no explanation, being a simple Skr. locative, one of those 
strong plain words which is not susceptible of any phonetic 
change. is a curious word, and has undergone considerable, 
change. Its origin is Skr TO, which, in Pali and Prakrit, 
becomes \|T, by rejection of the initial a y solution of *4 into ^ , 
and change of the second a to a short Although 11 

common Skr. adverb, is generally quoted as the origin of this 
word, yet it would be more in consonance with the regular 
course of phonetic change to look to a form the last 

element of which would be the root (TJT), to stand. The 

P.\§T and S.’%'3t are, however, regular ablatives; and G. is 
the regular locative, just as the other above quoted words. 
(Weber, Hala, pp. 42, 202.) 

Skr. “ upon,” gives IT. and so in all. With loss 
of initial u, it yields a long string of words, which have arrived 
at the position of case-affixes, being joined directly to the oblique 
form;.these are, H. xnc, q “on;” S. G. if*;, 0. 
B.ift With further softening of xj into ^, it becomes in 
M. XfT, and is closely attached to the noun, being written 
one word with it; and so also in Gujarati: not even taking the 
• oblique form of the noun, but the simple stem, as “on 

the house,” “on a tree.” 

Skr. m gives II. cTT^ and TTt, which, from having origi¬ 
nally meant “in the place/' has grown gradually into an affix 
meaning “up to,” and even simply a sign of the objective 
= aft; so you may say ^ m'mtt or ^ ^ *TTTlf “beat him.” 
S. has also and eftii, r. riw- 

From Skr. Pr. and WJ?, aro derived IT. AT*?’ 5 *, 

*fff, and ffff; S. S1*fr, and WSTUi 
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P■ and ; G . ^f^Tg , W^rt, . TlicM.^KTtT, 

used like tlie rest in the sense of coram, in front of, face to 
face, is rather a modern compound from modern materials, 
Tf “with,” and “front,” a recent diminutive from W®. 

To this group may also be attached the Oriya e£T5T, meaning 
originally “in front of,” then “in the presence of (a king), 
and so, ultimately, as a substantive, meaning the court or audi¬ 
ence-hall of a king or great man, in which sense it takes the 
locative sign"\, as 3i>T*PC “ h° supplicated 

the king,” literally “ in the audience of the king.” The Hindi 
writers spell their word in a dozen different ways; but from the 
terminations of H., as "well as the other languages, it is clear, 
that here also we have the two Skr. cases locative and ablative, 
as in most of the other postpositions. 

Skr. xnW and “near,” H. trPET, P. TITO and t|T? “near,” 
TTTOT and TrrfT “from'noar,” S. TITO, G. M. tjto1> 

Here, again, the locative and ablative. 

There are innumerable other postpositions in use in all the 
languages : they will be found in the dictionary. The point to 
be observed is the prevalence of forms derived from the Skr. 
locative and ablative cases, necessitating the placing of the noun 
to which they are attached in the oblique genitive, or, to speak 
more clearly, in that form of I he genitive affix which it takes 
when governed by a noun in the singular oblique. 

The structure of the modern noun is thus strikingly homo¬ 
geneous in all the seven languages, as well as in those cognate 
dialects which have not yet beeu thoroughly investigated; and 
which, owing to the insufficiency of trustworthy data for them, 
it has been found necessary to exclude from the present 
inquiry* They have all a stem in four forms—the nominatives 
of the singular and plural, and two obliques for the two numbers. 
There are also here and there traces, faint and slight, but still 
quite unmistakt able, of tho older synthetical system of the 
Aryan languages. These traces consist of abraded case-endings, 
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occasionally removed from the stem, and used as postpositions. 
Some confusion has crept in— as was natural among generations 
which had lost the sentiment of synthetical construction~bc- 
tween the various cases, and a form proper to one case has 
passed over to another, or been extended to all. To supply the 
distinctness of meaning which the mutilated case-endings.no 
longer afforded, case-affixes, themselves for the most part 
shortened and simplified remnants of old adjectives, nouns, and 
participles, have been called in; hut though this principle has 
been introduced into all the languages, the precise words so 
adopted vary in each case, every language having forms of its 
own not used by the others. The close relationship of the whole, 
however, is more fully established by this practice than it would 
have been had all the languages been in the habit of using 
precisely the same affixes. Uniformity of principle is a far 
deeper lying bond and token of esoteric unity than mere surface 
similarity of individual words: the latter might have been bor¬ 
rowed ; the former, being an inborn mental instinct, could not. 

The same remark holds good of the still further development 
of the noun’s capabilities of expression, as shown in the post¬ 
positions which do not form cases, but are merely attached 
to the obliquo noun. In these there runs throughout the same 
principle, though its exemplifications are different. The more 
we penetrate into tho secrets of the structure of these languages, 
tho more do they show themselves to be closely allied by the 
deepest and most fundamental ties,—the same blood runs in the 
veins of all, and the same fertile Aryan mind has found expres¬ 
sion in their rich and varied formations for its activity, nv oalth 
of resource, and TroXv/jirj^avo^ ivepyeta- 
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§ 03. The Personal Pronouns in all the seven languages are 
singularly homogeneous in type, and their analysis is rendered 
comparatively easy by the fidelity with which they have 
preserved the Prakrit forms. In this respect they stand in 
contrast to the nouns which have so widely, departed from the 
ancient model.' The first and second persons run parallel to 
one another, and have four fundamental forms, namely- tho 
nominatives and the obliques in both numbers. The genitive is 
a possessive pronoun, and, as in the noun, adjectival iu form. 
Tt will he treated separately. 








Of the first person the forms ore as follows : 

NOM. SING. OliL. SING. NOM. I*L. 

OBL. re. 

Hindi ff, ^ [7j] 



?ff. 

Panjabi [Sj] 

& . • 

wf 

w. 

Sindhi 

37 , m 

wf 


Gujarati 


wr 


Marathi 7ft 



wit. 

Oriva 7f 

* ' SB 




Bengali 

*ft 


wn. 

Gipsy me * 

man 

amen 

amen. 

Nepali 7f 


fGft- 



In (lie above scheme are given the forms which are etymo¬ 
logically correct, rather than those which the people really use, 
for much confusion has taken place in this respect in modern 
times in two ways. First, II. P. and M. use for the nomina¬ 
tive a form which is really the instrumental; IT. P. 7* has now 
quite superseded the old and proper nominative ft in all but a 
few rustic dialects; and in M., as far as I can learn, there is no 
trace of a form ft, or anything like it, either in ancient litera¬ 
ture or in rustic speech. Oriya and Bengali have for their 
nominative a form beginning with 7T, which is characteristic oi 
the Skr. oblique; so have the Nepali and the Gipsy languages. 
Secondly, Oriya and Bengali have adopted the habit of using 
their nom. pi. Wfa and ^7% os singulars, and have invented 
fresh plurals, O. and B. WTTT, and B. has in addilion 

struck out a plural for Tpf in the shape of TftTT* Fashion and 
pandit-influence have succeeded in relegating poor 7j<f and 
TftfT to the domain of “vulgar” speech, and, to a certain 
extern, Oriya 7? also; and so far has this habit gone that many 
natives r< • admit that 77 and ttt are the trm 

singulars, but, in spite of the obviously plural natuiv of 
and ^lf7f persist in regarding them as the genuine singulars. 
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The nominative singular ff, ^ or ^ — for tliese four 
forms are all one and the same—represents the Sanskrit 
which loses its initial a in the Apabhransa or vulgar Prakrit, 
and bec omes jfj|, which Lassen (Inst. Pr. p. 466) shows to bo 
shortened from the Sauraseni so that *3 stands for 

(Yol. I. p. 254). Hence, by elision of Sf, comes a form 
which Panjabi in many of its rustic dialects still retains. Sindhi 
goes a step further, and rejects the ^£. while lengthening both 
vowels. The other form, Trumpp considers as simply con¬ 
tracted from but as had been lost to ordinary speech 
long before the Sindhi forms began to be excogitated, it is more 
probable that ^ is to be regarded merely as a shortened form 
of Old-JIindi ft is the same word as P, with a 

slight difference of spelling ; while Middle-Hindi and Gujarati 
ST are shortenings of the same by omission of the short internal 
a. Chand uses ft, sometimes written ft, as— 

efr ft ii 

“Then 1 quit this body.”— i. 157. 

*tr IT Tjt ft TTTH II 

“All that I am hearing, 0 mother.”—i. 160. 

MiMlern-Hindi and P. which is now the only form in use for 
“I,” is, strictly speaking, like Marathi the-instrumental; 
in Ski*. *T9rT, in Apabhransa , and apparently also 
though Lassen is doubtful on this point (Inst. Pr* p. 480). I 
fail to see why Trumpp calls this an accusative (p. 189). The 
transition of the instrumental into a nominative is rendered 
natural by the use of the prayoga, in which the subject takes an 
iustrunicnt.il form, and accordingly Chand uses only before 
the preterite of transitive verbs, i.c. in the place where tho 
subject is required to be in the instrumental j iu all other plac es 
ho usos ff. Thus— 

«Tfi fai ’yfa tfita it 

“1 heard that the Shah had put out liis eyes.”—lxv. 110. 
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—where in Modem-H. we should have yf ^ Sa *1T- The modern 
fashion of saying ay ^ is founded upon ignorance of the true 
nature of the word, and contains the instrumental twice over. 
In Panjabi this error is often avoided, yf being used alone as 
an instrumental; and so also in Gujarati, wherealone is tlio 
instr. of Marathi is probably from but M. has also 
two forms of the instrumental, yf¥ and ^n, the former of which 
refers back to and the latter to some other corruption of 
Skr. ypsn, the intermediate* links of which are not extant. 1 

B. and 0. yj appear to have arisen from the Apabhransa 

form by rejection of the initial yj, and have probably passed 

through a stage in which they were spoken and : the 
first ^ in B. is inorganic. It is in singular accordance, as 
regards sound, with these forms, that Sindhi, at the other end 
of the Indian continent, uses also yi^as a nominative, as also yrr; 
but, as regards origin, these forms have apparently, like 
passed over from the instrumental. 

The commonest types of the oblique form in the singular arc 
yfr mo and mvjh- yft occurs throughout Old and Middle 
Hindi, Oriya, and Bengali. It appears in the slightly modified 
forms ?T and yrr in Sindhi; and, if we are to write Paspati's man 

Ov» 

as in the Gipsy also. Although, in treating of the genesi - 
of the obliquedn nouns, it was stated that not the genitive alone, 
but a sort of conflation of all tbe cases in Prakrit fused down 
into one lay at tbe origin of the modern form, yet it was also 

1 Lassen probably reads fur in Yikraniorvasf, Act iv. (p. 93, C»l<. t*L), 
u'hero the Calcutta edition reads Tlfa. The lino is: 

Here it is clearly a nom. “If I, wandering about tho world, 
-hall find my love,” as tho Skr. doss ;jives it: 

I) .'l/i n nLenz’s edition, which is not procurable Imre; but if 
is to stand, it is a noteworthy instance of a construction which has now become 
universal in Kindi, by which the instrumental is used for tho nominative even Wforo 
verb.i in the present and future, and not only, as in the Karmani prayogft, before the 
preterite. 
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admitted that the genitive had exercised a potent and perhaps 
slightly preponderating influence. Here, in the pronoun, the 
genitive has clearly been the foundation of the modern type. 
The genitive in classical Prakrit and Pali is not here alluded to, 
so much as that of the Apabhransa. In the classical Prakrit 
the genitive stands as and Hula uses wfi 

(once), *Tf, and ; and Pali has *???, TTft, 

and^f. Of all these forms, llala’s seems the most popular, 
and stands one step higher than the Apabhransa *nf, from which 
comes directly the S. genitive Tpr. Of the introduction of u 
into the first syllable in this word, and in II. TT3J, notice will be 
taken further on. TT& would become *n and just as the 
objective affix Wz? becomes, as we have seen, Bfif and Of 
wo have, indeed, no instances; but then we have no writings of 
the period when it was in use. In Chand and his successors 
*ft, with its oblique affix f^f, occurs frequently. First with 
or without case-affixes— 

fan *fr frs; ii 

“How shall there be salvation for me.” —i. 188. 

WTfcT II ^ II 

“Bhat by caste, King of poets, Lord! my name is Chand.”—vi. 18. 

Wt ^fiff 353? 3T33? II 

“Having thus said for me you find fear.”—i 1G0. 

sft *ft ft 3T3T «T 3Tft II 

“If you do not speak truth with me” —i. 157. 

Secondly, and its shorter form — 

5fr Tjfi ii 

‘•If Dliundha shall swallow me.”—i. 170. 

Wt *ftf?ft Jftff II 

“Quotli the lord of Mohini to me” —i. 192. 

Mft jflrff fum ttsivj-r 11 

“Tlu re U no business for me in my futlicr’s palace.” — lxiv. SGfi. 

20 
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In Old-Bengali also the closely-allied is the regular 
form in use. Here the final e is short and—/. Bidyapati has: 

f^R srtt ii 

“What dost thou say to me after all?”—Pad. 


ifr ^ ^ ii 

11 Except me, in sleep thou shalt not see another.” — Pad. 

The other form is derived from «h^(, one of the Prakrit 
forms of the genitive, an r1 owes its n probably to assimilation 
to the pronoun of the second person HIJ. M. and Gr., while 
changing the 1J into retain the vowel a, and use SR. Chand 
uses not only as a genitive, as-in 

^ fim TJTfac! H 

“This fand (was) my father’s and forefathers’.”—i. 279; 


but as an oblique generally, as in 

h ii 

“Tell thou to me, 0 mother!”—i. 147. 

Modern-Hindi uses a form *T%, which is made by adding c, 
the usual sign of the oblique in nouns, and indicates the objective 
case; the affixes of the other cases are added to *n*J alone, as 
tp^, %, etc. The genitival •origin of the form has been 
quite forgotten. 

Gujarati is very unfixed and irregular in the oblique cases. 
It takes alone for the genitive, at least so say the gram¬ 
mars ; and, moreover, makes it the oblique stem, to which caso- 
ondings are attached, as ^ “ to me/’ 3R vft “ from me.” 
The old poets use also ipf. Thus— 

w<m ii 

' You form the cruel intention of leaving mo alone.” 

—Tuln iQ Kuvya-d. i. 4. . 

In addition to this, however, it uses the form of the genitive 
(masc. nom.) WITJ as a fulcrum for the ablative and locative, 
as JTPCT “from (of) mo,” *TTTT *TT “ in (of) me;” and the 
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oblique form of tbe same TTP[ as an instrumental and dative. 
These are confusions arising from the consciousness that the 
oblique was really an old genitive; so that, when they got 
a new genitive, they used it also as an oblique. One hears in 
Hindi also, colloquially, such expressions as Wt 5* ‘‘ from mc/ r 
due to the same sentiment. Marathi elides the final ^ of 3?^ in 
some cases; thus we have a nd “to me/ and 

“against me.” In the locative, it, like G. and II., uses the 
oblique genitive *n?T shortened to and with the i further 

recrudesced into as a fulcrum for the case-affix, thus pro¬ 
ducing iJTSPTTcT “ in me,” precisely parallel to G. MY*J 
Oriya and Bengali use their oblique form regularly througli- 
out. 0. ha a , however, one curious exception, making the objec¬ 
tive or shortened (mote), instead of *ffcR, which would 
be the regular form. As of nowhere occurs as a case-affix in 
0 ., the only way that I see of accounting tor this form is to 
suppose that we have here a shortening of the affix eiTj 

which in II. and others has the sense of an objective, so that 

ct?; = cnt*. 


§ 04. In the plural, Oriya preserves the Prakrit form un¬ 
changed as regards spelling but pronounces ambhc, fho 

insertion of tbe b being due to the influence of tlie preceding 
labial Bengali appears to be merely a softening of 

which in.Hindi has undergone transposition, the ^ 
having been thrown back to the beginning of the word, just as 
the verl>1 “ is,” for by transposition from ^ff, shortened 
from Nepali exhibits a form as my inionnant 

writes it, which should probably be ffTfif; tho long l being 
almost univorsally written for short i in yural Hindi. This 
form is transitional to Bengali, and the short ; must be regarded 
as a corruption of the final . of *rf|. Gujarati writes but 
in a majority of instances the rural population use ^5*, which 
is not necessarily more correct than though <the analogy of 
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Hindi would lead us to expect it. The Gipsy form amra ) perhaps 
to bo written agrees closely with this, and suggests the 
possibility of the f having been simply dropped from the 
Prakrit form. M., in its form ^ITFgt, seems to have done for 
the plural the same as it does for the singular, namely, trans¬ 
ferred the form of the instrumental to the nominative; for the 
instrumental in Apabkransa is^F^f^, and the objective 
From a confusion of these two would arise : this, with 

the nasal is now used as the instrumental plural; and 

the two forms nom. and instr. stand to each other 

in exactly the same relation as the forms of the singular nom. 
and instr. It is difficult on any known phonetic principles 
to see in a derivative from 

P. and S. stand alone in having a nom. pi. Trumpp 

does not offer any satisfactory explanation of this. It is true 
that Pr, points back to Skr. ; but we cannot leap over 
Prakrit and take our form from Skr. direct; nor, if we did, 
would it help us with the long final $ and ununasika. A change of 

into is a well-known feature of these two languages; but a 
reverse change of ^ into is quite opposed to their habits. 
Kashmiri has a similar form, which in one vocabulary is written 
Tpj or , in the other 

Kashmiri and that group of ancient Aryan dialects still spoken 
in Dardistan differ from the cognate languages of the plains of 
India in having a fondness for which they often retain in 
places where the latter would modify it to and it, may be con¬ 
jectured that P. and S. derive this form from some intervening 
dialect of hill Prakrit which has not come down to us: they 
also retain the ?? in the oblique cases of the plural. The other 
languages derive from the Apabhransa genitive with 

which Oriya is identical. In IF. the ^ has, as in the nomina¬ 
tive, been ibrowu back to the beginning of the word. Although 
] have given the oblique form as yet in practice this is 
hardly evor u&d, the case^aifixes of the plural being added to 
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as ^ 3 ? cjft, ^ XPC- There is also a crude oblique used 
without affixes, which comes from the Apabh. accusative 
Gr. affixes its case signs to a form or to ^ 3 ?, the former 
being the same as II. and, like it, seeming to postulate a 
genitive formed on the same principle as the gen. pi. 

of nouns; the other form is clearly from . M. ^qu^rr 
is formed by lengthening the vowels from the same, and so is 
I>. ^STT- Tn fact, all these forms are so closely similar to the 
Prakrit as to offer no difficulty in their analysis. 



§ 05. The second person is an exact parallel to the first, and 
its forms are as follows :— 


SIXQ. NOM. 

SING. OBL. 

PL. NOM. 

PL. OBL. 

Hindi H [?f] 

gs 

tPl 

g*e 

Panjabi H 

Cs 

t 

TP®* 

gwT, giT 

Sindlii H 

Os 

■at, git 

ast, etc. 

asf,ctc. 

Gujarati H 

gst 

aw 

aW, rfWt, 

Marathi <f 

'pt 

g*ii 

g*?r- 

Oriyft g 

at 

tFW 

g»f,g^. 

Bengali 

at 

gfw 

atwT- 

Nepali <=T 

a 

tawt 

fawl. 

Gipsy tn 


tnnufn 

tumen . 


There is a striking uniformity in the noin. singi, for even II. 
has in many dialects the form with anun&sika, though this 
is rejected in classical Hindi. All the early languages of the 
Indo-Luropean family have as their base tu. The 81 r. is 
exceptional, and, as Popp shows (Comp. Gr. § 32C>j, the m 
belongs to tho case-ending, and the a is inserted between this 
ending und the base in all instances where the base docs not 
already end in a, so that before this inserted a the u of an 






original g lias been hardened to Thus we may assume a 

form g for the type of this pronoun. The Prakrits exhibit a 
considerable number of forms; the commonest in scenic Prakrit 
is g*i, side by side with which is g^f; and in Apabhransa gf, 
where the ^ is merely a stop-gap. By eliding ^ and lengthen¬ 
ing the labial vowel we get H, the commonest form of the nom. 
in the modern languages. I take no count of the difference 
observable in the quantity of the vowel, though in some languages 
we find g, and in others vr, because these languages for the most 
part, as has been frequently shown, ignore the difference between 
1 and ij u and it. Hindi is like^j of the first person, the 
instrumental of Apabhr. brought over into the nom. It 
is a word of the rustic and vulgar side of the language, and is 
only used by the educated classes contemptuously when speaking 
to inferiors or domesticated animals. In P. it is still the instru¬ 
mental, just as*!?. 

The oblique has two principal types, eft and rpg, correspond¬ 
ing to ?ft and of tho first person, eft is used in Old and 
Middle-Hindi, and still in B. 0. and S. and is derived from 
the genitive of Apabh. g^f, which S. preserves in its genitive 
under the form alone, which becomes in M. and (>. 

g^T, is from another Apabh. form of tho gen. gsj. Nepali 
stands alone in having dropped the vowel altogether. 

The nominative plural Pr. g*^ is accurately preserved in O. 
gf? (pronounced g3f), slightly shortened in B. gfir; and M. 
here, as in the first person, takes over tho instrumental 
the form nom. and instr., which some ignorantly 

writeggjt. H. here also, as in the first person, writes and TfH, 
which latter is the Gipsy form also. Nepali fiTifV has singularly 
changed the characteristic labial vowel to a palatal, just as 
(§ 51, p. 235) it. has fw <T for eft. 

Panjabi makes its pi. nom. rplt, which ir, as groat a pitazlo 
as of tlic first person, and for which I can as yet assign no 
satisfactory derivation. In this case Sindhi ports company with 
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P., and exhibits a very great number of forms, which, lion ever, 
arc arrangeable under two types. Thus 


TtH, rlT- 


The first form in each of the above lines is evidently the real 
form from which the succeeding ones have arisen by shortening, 
elision, and other simplifying processes. HSf is > 1 tkmk ’ llke 
M. Hrff, the Apabh. instrumental where the u has been 

changed to av, and the in first weakened into anunasika and 
then "dropped altogether. It might also be accounted for by 
comparing it with Gujarati, which drops the labial vowel and 
uses Hit If Sindhi has done this, then the ^ is a softening of 
*T, as in II. ?rN from 3n#f. The other series, of which is 
the fullest form, is quite unparalleled in the whole group. 
Trumpp’s explanation is probably correct, that it comes from a 
form Pr. VJfjj. Skr. , where the initial has been elided 
and it changed to av, as in TJJtf. Even if this be the correct 
explanation, wo have a most unexampled retention of a very 
archaic form which has never found its way into literature. 

In the oblique plural H. uses 7JJT, as in the nom. The other 
languages mostly retain the form , which is the base of the 
Prakrit pi. in all cases, and stands alone in the genitive. The 
modern languages generally add long a or an, a? M. d^t£I * 
1>. tftTTT, -S. Tygt, the latter with its parallel series USt, etc. 
G. follows Hindi, but substitutes a for it in fPH and cfjft. which 
latter agrees with II. g*fi- Punjabi pi seems at first sight 
to agree with the other languages; but the ^ is here in reality 
merely the ordinary Panjabi substitute for the of <J€T- 

§ 06. As in the noun, so also in the pronoun, the genitive is 
•rally an adjective agreeing with the governing noun in gender 
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case. The forms, which depart very much in some cases 
from the type of the oblique, are here given. 


I. PERS. SING. I. PEHS. PL. II. PEliS. SING. II. TERS. PL. 


Hindi WHTTf W 


Panjabi IRITiT HTl cifTST- 

Sindbi H#Wt,etc. WTWt.etc. tj#^t,etc. HgT Wf, 5ft, «fp. 

Gujarati *rnff wnct wrfT <wnft- 

Marathi 3?T^T 


Oriya JTtT <fK cpfT- 

Bengal i HtT rfrr 

Nepali HTt n^ft fwt- 

Hhojpnri ^T, oft ^rn; gWT, "ft H?TC- 

Marwari *nfr nfr ^nfr- 


Sindhi in this group merely uses the ordinary oblique with 
the genitive suffixes, and Marathi does the same in its plurals, 
simply dropping the f of ^l*=f and fp$£, while in its singular it 
makes a compound form *T5f + ^T = *TP*JT, ^ h • 

Leaving these two languages aside, the rest exhibit, under 
diiferent forms as respects quantity and attendant vowels, uni¬ 
formly a type in *^, which we have no difficulty in connecting 
with the older genitive of the noun formed by the affixes 
and cfi^T. It has been customary, however, to give a 
diiferent origin to these forms. Those who have done so have 
unfortunately taken two extremities of a long chain and com¬ 
pared thorn together, totally omitting the intermediate forms, 
with which they were probably unacquainted. Bopp, whose 
knowledge of Hindustani was necessarily very limited, derives 
IT. i?^T, ?r<T> from Skr. “ineus” “tune;” and in 

the seme way would be for (a« it is) from 

and rfffTTT from . The process is -aid to be effected 

by the change of c( into *3 and then to just as in the mini orals 
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Skr. TT^T^^J becomes Pr. Tj^cf , H. ^TKl- But ma J r l°°k 
in vain in Prakrit for Ike intermediate forms with. and the 
termination of Skr. does not produce masc. d, fern, i, in the 
moderns. 

The pronouns use the same affixes for signs of all other cases 
as the nouns do— eft, %,%*, and the rest; it is therefore fair 
to assume that they use the same signs in the genitive. Ohand 
uses *fr and as genitives as well as other oblique cases; but 
he knows already ^73T and ^TTTTb using, however, the former 
rather as a pure genitive, the two latter where possession requires 
to be clearly indicated. 

Thus ?ft and the genitives in 73T are contemporary forms, but 
perhaps with a slightly different meaning, the former being a pure 
genitive and oblique, the latter possessive adjectives. In O. and 
ih ?fr forms the genitive by adding 73; without this it is merely 
the crude form of the oblique cases. That this 73 I s shortened 
from 3573 was shown under the noun; and as in the Oriya noun, 
so also in the pronoun, this ^73 is found in full in the pi. 

as well as shortened ^*'^73 • Old-Bengali has a geni¬ 
tive in which, as in the genitive of the noun, we have the 

shortened form from 73 , with dropping of the 73 . 

I see no reason, therefore, to assume any other origin for the 
genitives of the first two persons in 73 than that assigned to the 
similar form in the noun; for even if wo were to admit TTcffa 
and its cognate forms to be the origin of the possessive pronoun, 
wo can find no parallel forms for the similar genitive in T of the 
noun. This 7 genitive is an obscure and rustic but undoubtedly 
ancient form, which has only recently been brought to light, 
first by myself and subsequently by Iloernle. It was not known 
to Popp or Lassen; had they known it, they would probably have 
abandoned the theory. 

The only point in support of that theory is the curious Panjabi 
geuitiu? pi. 7TOT37 u$ddd; but the Panjabi plurals of the 1 st 
and 2 nd personed pronouns are formed upon a different system 
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to those in the other languages, and an argument deri\ ed from 
it would not be fairly applicable to them. 

Popular Prakrit has such forms as from which 

would naturally flow; and the rustic form of the same, namely 
snft, would equally be derived from So also in the 

plural, where Marwari s^fprt is an( l f° r 

through a well-known Old-11. fcl^T^T from cp? + 
where the n has been dropped. Documentary evidence is cer¬ 
tainly wanting for earlier forms, but this is because the modern 
forms were already in use at the dawn of mediaeval literature. 


§ 67. For the pronoun of the third person, a direct descendant 
of the third person of Sanskrit is not always to he found, its 
place being generally supplied by the near and far demonstrative 
pronouns, which are reduced to their simplest elements ^ and ^3 
respectively. 

It is first necessary to pick out the few traces remaining of 


the genuine old third person, which in Skr. starts from a stem 
making, however, its nominative case TV ¥T/-> cf<^ u- Ikpp 
shows (§ 341) that there is not in Sanskrit a pronoun of the 
third person with a purely substantive signification, hut adduces 
the stem ^ as having originally occupied that place, and gh en 
rise to tho Pr. It is not our province to go beyond what we 
find in Skr., and it is sufficient to remark on the traces of the 
stem <\ which still exist. In Hindi we have “ he ” but often 
used as a correlative pronoun, answering to the relative sft- 
Another form <ft has now become an enclitic particle, but in 
Old-Hindi we find cTR and the oblique form 7 ^ oRT ? Tin* 
answers to 11fa interrogative, and 5TR relative, and all three 
forms arise from coinpoumiing with tho pronominal stem tho 
adverb tr;, Pr. so that 7TR is «fr W Although tpT 
moans strictly " again/” yet in tho moderns it has changed iu 
meaning; and when used as an enclitic, means merely ** indeed, 
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or nothing at all beyond a little additional emphasis, like the 
Greek /jl€v 3 76 , Se, etc. 

is used as a correlative in most of the languages, as in 


Hindi— 


“Whoso drinks (it), lie (lics. ,, 

siY ‘3ft- *fY «Y f*n: 

“Whatsoever enemy attacks tliee, he falls dead.” 


—Elliot, Races N. W. P., vol. i. p. 65. 


Tn Panjabi it is used in precisely the same way. So also in 
Siudhi, where it occasionally stands alone, as— 


^Y f ^3 *ft ■sra’jj «Y w 11 
«Y iff *Y wtjt *Y %<Y ijY 11 


“lie is this, lip is that, he is death, he is Allah, 
He friend, he breath, he foe, he helper.” 


Trumpp (quoting Sh. Kal. i. 10), p. 205. 


In Marathi (ft is sometimes used to mean “he,” but its real 
meaning is “that,” tho far demonstrative; it is not the third 
personal pronoun, but an adjective varying in gender according 
10 the substantive with which it is connected— m-9 7 
It may therefore be postponed till we come to the correlative. 

Gujarati, however, uses^, pL as a substantive pronoun 

r.- “he.” Bengali and Onya have % “he,” not imfrcquently, 
however, used as an adjective “that.” These forms show a 
softening of the 0 of Pr. Nepali H. 

The oblique singular is II. fTBJ; P. firfH, S- G-^; 
M. m >'•>; f?|/.; O.-B. cIT^T, m; Nepali 7TO. All these forms 
come from the Sanskrit genitive rpKf. Pr. Ohand uses 

(HJ and arTH, in the latter of which the long vowel is compensa¬ 
tory for rejection of one of tho two consonants He also uses 
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cfTT? and shortened f?|ff, forms resting on the -Ypabhransa 
Pr. <p|, cTT^ and rjf^ (Lassen, p. 482). Thus— 


HTff 

“(He) of whom there is no body, 
Him how can one seize?”—i. 161. 


II 

ora f^irTf ^ ^iff^ || 


“(Him) whose arms arj thunderbolts, who crushes the hosts of foes, 
Of him the glory Chand speaks.”—i. 46. 


Here the u in tarn is a mere metrical tag. Even in Chanda 
time, however, this word was used ns an adjective, and instances 
will be given under the section treating of the demonstrative 
pronouns. Bengali has in this third person, as in the other two 
persons, seen fit to have a finer term than the simple ordinary 
U 3 aud for this purpose it takes ftrfHi which is really the 
oblique plural corresponding to the oblique plurals of the other 
language*—II. fcR, 1\ font and fTHfi, S. M. cST; all of 
which come from the Hr. genitive ^nur with the long a shortened 
into a and still further into i. Bengali having made into 
a nominative singular, has struck out a new form crf$T for the 
oblique, differing only from the ordinary oblique TrnjT by the 
insertion of anunasika in the first syllable. Oriya, on the con¬ 
trary, has for the non. plural no organic form, hut adds to the 
ingiilar its modern plural sign *TT%, making ; for the 

oblique it uses either ail organic form cffaiT or Ifrnifcnc, 

a genitive of the modern fashion. 


§ 68. The demonstrative pronoun falls into two divisions,— 
that which indicates a person or thing either present or near at 
hand, and tliat which indicates a person or thing absent or at a 
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distance. * The former in all Aryan languages has the type 
the iatter ^ or Thus in English, “ this” and “ these” have 
the palatal vowel, as contrasted with “that and “ those, which 
have the guttural and labial vowels. It would be foreign to our 
present purpose to make any remarks on the evidences of the 
universal distribution of these two types throughout the range 
of the Tndo-Germanic family; but it may be observed that it is 
not confined to that family, but is found more or less in all tae 
languages now classed as Turanian; and if we are to admit the 
fundamental unity of these two groups, this uniformity in so 
elementary and radical a part of speech is highly significant. 
Thus in all the Dravidian languages i is the near, and a the far 
demonstrative, while 10 holds a middle place between the two, 
as in Tamil idle, “hoc,” adu 9 “id;' Telugu idi and cidi ; Cana- 
rcse ihi, adu ; Malayalam it a, ala, 1 So also— 

Tamil ivan “hie,” avan “illc” ival“ licec,” am} “ilia.” 

Telugu, indu " hie,” vandu " ille ” idi “ lure,” adi “ ilia.” 

To return to our own special subject. The soven languages 
exhibit the following range of forms :— 

I. Near Demonstrative—“this.” 


NOWL. firsa. 

OHL. S1NCI. 

NOM. PL. 

OMi. PL. 

Hindi 


% 


Panjabi Tp3[ 


YW-xre 

^1T. Y’fT 

Sindhi t;, % 



f?fa. 

Gujarati % (Tj) 

^ (1) 


Wt- 

Marathi m., ». 

UT, *TT 

j 1 '»•> in/-.) 

1 «• i 

Ut- x*t- 

or- Y' ifi 

YlT.XTfr 

xpn*| 

vit.xret 

.Bengali XT 


1 



1 Caldwell, Dru?idian Comp. <Jr., p. 333 ; Campbell, Tclugu Or., p« 77. 
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II. Far Demonstrative—“that.” 


NOM. SING. 

OliL. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OEL. TL. 

Hindi sJ, ^ft, 




Panjabi 




Sindhi 1%, 




Gujarati 

m 



Marathi deest. 




Oriva deest. 




Bengali 



^T- 


Marathi and Oriya use the correlative, which is also the pro¬ 
noun of the third person, M. eft? 0 . If, instead of the far 
demonstrative. 

In Sanskrit, the primitive type ^ is overlaid by accretions, 
which render it somewhat difficult to identify (Bopp, § 360). 
The form which this pronoun has assumed in classical Sanskrit 
is >//., ^ n.; and in Ycdic Sanskrit there is a form 

neuter, which, however, is used merely as an emphatic 
particle. Scenic Prakrit has nom. m., and an 

oblique base ^TFf, also (Lassen, p. 326; Weber’s Ilala, p. 55). 
The ordinary Apabhransa of the plays has and in the 
songs in the fourth act of the Vikramorvasi are found loc. pi. 

(Skr. * 5 ); % “of her” (Ski-. WT); ^ % tqxrf^V 

“and excessive is her affectionTpej, abl. sing. 44 than it” 
(Skr. and other similar forms. But it is perhaps 

useless to seek for the origin of the modern forms in any written 
works. They have their origin in all probability in a much 
lower stratum of popular speech than ever found its way into 
writing before the time of Chand, whoso forms may therefore 
in this, as in so many other instances, be taken as the furthest 
point to which researches can at present be pushed back. 
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types of the demonstrative in tlie Prithiraj Rasau are the 
following:— 

N. Sing, 

Obi. 

Emphatic 

N.Pl. ^ 

Obi. Tfa. 

besides variations caused by the metrical necessities of tho poem, 
and having no value as organic forms. 

*?lff T? WW HSlJj II 

“To me this scripture is clear.”—iii. 28, 2. 

Both the nom. pi. of the far and the emphatic singular of the 
near demonstrative are shown in the lines— 1 

% *TT? rr^TfT II gti xs&fx 3 II 

“ They ply their swords, he catching them in his mouth bites the m .'-’ 

—i- 2b‘», 6 . 

ftif? HU WH vfN || 

“For what cause have you taken tip this religion?”—i. ]“ 2 , G. 

^Tifl 41 fHT II 

“To complete this is a work firmly resolved on.”_i. 87. 6. 

Shortened to and oblique in sense: 

Tfl ^TcT l) 

“In this fast ion Anal uttered (his) ipcecli.”_i. 155. 

The ordinary modern form of the obliqie, as in H, like 
tho oblique <>t all these pronouns, appears y> load back clearly 
to the Ski-, gen HRl, Pr. HTHT, and the fc n ns ^q-f. etc", 
with the older forms in ff, us efrf?, Tiff, iJlff, 


^rff. 

4|. 

% 

-hh- 




The 


misT/ty 



show the ordinary oblique of the noun, produced by a general 
fusion of all the oblique cases of the old inflectional system; 
while the plural oblique in sf arises from the Skr. genitive 
Pr. Sindhi, however, has its singular oblique in *T, and 

thus difters from all the other languages. This seems to derive 
its origin from the Apabhransa forms of the singular oblique 
^TTf and ^ mentioned above. 

In practice, no distinction is observed between these two forms 
of the demonstrative and that of the third person, the demon¬ 
stratives having to a great extent usurped the place of the latter, 
and being freely used to signify “ he.” 

Io trace the steps by which the various languages have arrived 
at each of the slight modifications of the general tvpc by which 
they are distinguished, is a task impossible in the present stage 
of the inquiry. Much might, doubtless, be accounted for by the 
phonetic tendencies of each language, but this would not be 
sufficient to explain the whole. In the absence of a continuous 
chain of literary monuments which could be trusted to reflect 
faithfully the actually current speech of their respective periods, 
it is beyond the power of any scholar, however laborious, to work 
out all tlie steps of the problem. ^Experience has taught us that 
in India literature is never a faithful reflector of popular speech; 
and all that can now be done is to point out that one uniform 
type underlies the whole range of forms in the whole seven 
languages, and that this type can be traced back to the earliest 
stage of Aryan speech; while, at the same time, nothing rnoro 
than the general type, the two leading ideas of i for the 
near, a arid u for the far, demonstrative, can be with certainty 
identified. 


§ GO. The relative pronoun meaning “ he or she who,” 
“that which,” and requiring a correlative or answering word 
in the second clause of the sentence, is indicated in Sanskrit 
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by the type which in Prakrit, followed by the modern 
languages, becomes 5f. The scheme in the seven languages 
is this 


NOM. SING. 

OBL. SING. NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi 

fsrcr §r 

f^T- 

Panjabi ^JY 

fsrchfsTf wY 


Sindhi m., aTT /• 

% 

5rfiT, M%. 

Gujarati ^ 

ir %-^Y 

§Nt- 

Marathi 5jYm.,^Y/.,*3Tw. 


Wt- 

OHya ^5, % 


WT^T- 

Bengali of 

% 



Hindi has also Fr, which is, like rfr?f, produced 

by the incorporation of . Prom this source, also, springs 0. 

in Old-Oriya sometimes written in?, where the guttuml 
nasal is the first step in the weakening of in' to anunfisika. 
TJio relative portion of this compound word takes in 0., as it 
docs also when uncompounded in 0. J3. and G., the Magadhi 
nom. sing, form which makes it identical in form with the 
nom. pi. The oblique forms in all the languages are from the 
genitive sing. Skr. ZpEsEJ, Pr. 5PRT, with weakening of the 
vowel, and Skr. gen. pi. ^STRt (instead of the elas.-dcal Skr. , 
which has not been preserved), Pr. Old-ITindi has its 

oblique singula* fiffg, which is more modern in type them the 
Modern-] T. this latter, hor ever, was probably in use con¬ 

temporaneously with fsjff, as wo have in Chund forms and 
WW. The plural in Chaud takes an emphatic addiGon, and is 
but this seems to be restricted to the instrumental. 
Jjcngali talus this plural in the shape of and makes it 

into an honorific, singular nominative. 
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§ 70. The correlative is based on the Skr. and is the same 
as the pronoun of the third person mentioned in § 67. Many of 
the forms were given in that section, and all the others may be 
made on the model of *ft by substituting cf for 5f. Nothing 
further need be said about it, as it is precisely homogeneous to 
the relative. 

Occasionally an emphatic form of these two pronouns is 
used formed in H. by adding or f%, as 'ofnfl, but 

in Sindhi only ^ is added. It will be observed that, of all 
the languages, S. and M. alone treat these two pronouns as 
pure adjectives, and give them, the distinctions of gender. 
S. Wif-, but in pi. only % for both genders. H., with 

its customary redundance of forms, lias all three genders for 
the nominatives of both numbers, but in the oblique singular 
only m. and /., and in the oblique plural only one form for all 
three genders. 


§ 71. The interrogative pronoun is just as uniform as all the 
others: the only difference is, that forms which, though they 
exist in the other pronouns, are in them kept rather in the back¬ 
ground, here come to the fore, and displace in common speech 
the forms which correspond to those more frequently used in 
the others. Thus, in the relative and correlative, oft and 
are in Hindi the commoner, ^ft«T and cfpT the rarer forms; but 
in the interrogative, is the ordinary form in modern use, 
while is archaic, poetic and dialectic. The neuter, also, Ins 
u form of its own, whose origin ascends to a different Sanskrit 
word from The (yp of the interrogative is everywhere 

25 , just as is of the relative The table of forms is given, 
because, although exactly corresponding to that of the relative, 
yet the exhibition of tho whole sot helps the eyo to make the 
comparison, and brings out more clearly tho symmetry of tho 
pronominal‘Verms, which is a striking and beautiful feature of 
this group of languages. 
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Hindi 

Panjabi 

s indlii ofi^T n. 
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OBL. SING. NOM. PL. 

t^r, fa? 

^ff - 



OBL. TL. 

fa?, fa*?- 

faHtfa^'i- 

?rf?- 


Gujarati 


Marathi 

Oriya 

Bengali 


(^TW, 5pfO«-,) 

j m/-, EJr3 n. j 

•v_. 

wz> ^ 

Efi 


%, Eft 

EfittJT 

ebt?t 

est?t 


j EfiW m., anXf- 
( ^ ». 



?lfaj E^YtTjt- 

3WT? ^Tfl- 

^ ESTfT-- 


Siudhi lia^ ^t^ only in tlic neuter; its plural nom. is not 
used 5 and in commoner use both in Sindlii and Panjabi is the 
formS.%* >».,%*;/, P.^gT »*., °t/> obl.^Rf%, which is 
from Skr. Pr. and later which in S. 

merely drops the while in P. the ^+i| Have been moulded 
into < 5 , and then again split into ^4^- Old-Hindi preserves 
the symmetry by using nom. ifft, obi. as— 

qfr ii 

“Who (am I), from what race sprung?”—i. 147. 

Here, again, comes iii the Skr. gen. Pr. cfi^F, us in the 
relative. Gujarati has singularly introduced a hiatus, writing 
instead of this seems to have arisen from a form effiff, 
which will be explained hereafter. The forms with 'Q^TI added 
are here more widely used than in the other pronouns, perhaps 
because of the somewhat greater emphasis involved in asking a 
question. In all languages “who ?” more often stands alone, 
almost like an interjection, than any other pronoun, and thus 
the IT*. vjFf, which has sunk into an enclitic, would bo more 
frequently used with the interrogative. 

The neuter stands alone in all but a few exceptional instances, 
and is as follows: 
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Old-H. qjfq, oblique cfiTf|. Moderu-H. qqf> obi. qnif and fq^; and 
tlic same in the plural. 

P. =^, fejv5?r, obi. qiTO, 


s.^rsr. 


^T^T, obi. 3RITT, WT, pi- the same, but obi. with the usual 

aoun&sika of plurals. 

O. f^i. In Balasore (kiso), 

b. fqj, fqj%. 


The. origin of all these forms is to bo sought for in the Skr. 
an old neuter. B. fa%, H. fa*f, P. qq*{, refer back to the 
genitive, which in Pr. is qiw, sometimes also IT. qiff is 

apparently a conflation of the oblique forms g. q;q, abl. qj^, loe. 
Pifl, and q*n tbe ordinary modern form, from supplying the 
hiatus of a fonn.qsqff by if instead of f , as in Gujarati. 
Prakrit has also an oblique qrnrf, whence Sindhi by soften¬ 
ing of a to e; from its retaining the & in the first syllable tha 
Hindi oblique qft$ exhibits a form which postulates a Prakrit 

Wff ■ 

Gujarati has an unique interrogative ^ft in., /l, uf the 
only approach to which in the rest of the group is S. q>f , used 
only as u neuter. Vans Taylor (p. 73) refers us back to die 
acknowledged alliance between Kf and qj in the le ading Aryan 
languages, as in Skr. ’3*T, Greek icvcov. But it is important to 
observe that these greater phonetic laws work only in the sphere 
l,f tll ° larger groups of the Indo-European family : within 
the limits of any ono particular group, their working, if it exists 
at all, is very feeble and restricted. It is beyond a doubt that 
Sanskrit exhibits words containing ’jj which uro weaker forms 
el un older word with qj, the stronger form of which has been 
pr. served by the cognate languages. But when onco the parent 
language of the Indian group has preserved and stereotyped a 
form iu <$, it i i net found that its descendants modify this q; 
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into ; an initial ^ stands firm for tlie most part, at least a 
change from it into woull be of too radical and wide a nature 
for the modern Indian languages, which do not deal in those 
vast organic changes which .vere at work in the infancy of the 
v-orld. We must rather look for the origin of this form by the 
light of changes of such a m ture as are prevalent within the 
restricted limits of our group, instead of hunting up all possible 
modifications in every country ana a^e to winch the Aryan 
speech has penetrated. If we can with difficulty find a sm^ ~ 
dubious instance of the change from ^ to so frequent in 
Sanskrit, among its descendants, we should hardly be justified 
in going further back still to search for a change, which is in 
point of time prior to Sanskrit itself. 

The origin of is to be found in the earlier form cRtf, a 
neuter signifying “what,” from which have been constructed 
a masculine and feminine and which are also used 

as an indefinite pronoun, and, as will be seen presently, the only 
form in use for the oblique plural of the indefinite is W* 
This form would lead us back to Pr. Skr. from 

which, as we have seen above, Sindhi and Panjabi draw their 
interrogative. becomes in II. and in Old-HiinLi 

the forms are cR^fT and cRTfT, the latter produced by elision of 
the diort /. With this last-named form our Old-Oujarati URTt is 
identical, for II is not in this language necessarily the palatal 
sibilant, but rather the distinction between it and ^having been 
obliterated, and only one sibilant sound remaining, the letter used 
to express that sound is sometimes and sometimes ^1, according 

to the hnbit or caprice of the scribe; so that we might here also 
compare the oblique in M. ^VTT or instead of treating it as 
from a »Skr. gen. Pr. which would not account for the 

linnl long a. Sindhi is probably also of like origin, being 
often interchanged with ^ in all tho modern languages; or cfiflT 
aught also have lost the a of its first syllable, and become 
v heno© the transition to is in accordance with the usual law. 
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It is more probable, however, that both in S. and Gr. there has 
been loss of initial gi, as it is not in harmony with the general 
phonetic laws of this group to suppose the creation of ^ from 
W+if at so late a date as we must assume, to bring it posterior 
in point of time to the tenth-century . 

It may here also be noticed in passing that the derivation of 
the forms WTP, jTR, etc., from 3T«t, ^ sfir, suggested by 
Taylor, is erroneous. Them forms are written in tho earlier 
^t-_es of Hindi gigv? and 3T3P, where the labial vowel and 
semivowel are indicative of the 13 of gg:. The compound 

phrase wt ^3qt is not a conjecture, but is constantly- found in 
Prakrit (Lassen, § 32). 


^ • 

§ t'2. The indefinite pronoun deviates from the homogeneous 

type of the other pronouns, and this deviation is explained by 
its origin. The forms may be given first, and analyzed after- 
wards. Tho typical letter is g;, as in tho interrogative; and 
tin. 1 . uto 1 , as in that pronoun, stands apart from tho masculine 


and feminine. Tho word now given means 

“ any one. 

3) 


nom. sing. 

OPL. SING. 

NOM. T»L. 

OfiL. PL. 

• Hindi 

wit 


wYt- Pjlr fgjvfr. 

Panjabi 


fwiY. fw^Y 

wt 

fW'ff 

Sindhi 

WT/, 1 

Wff 

w 

Wfa. 

Otijnrnti 

Wtf 


WliTT- 

Mnratlii 

’amrt, wtP.fl 

wttaT, wiPfT wYwt 

wYp»ir- 

Oriya | 

WTPjfa.) 

wfs i 

WTfTfp 

— 

— 

Hoiigali 

WTfT 


_ 


1 In ; c forms are' from tho compound Skr. (giy gjfiyi: 

tho enclitio 1 'Article prfijm Prakrit slides into composition with 
P" pronoun, and is written in one word wtfg, from which, by 
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elision of the cf, conic the H. P. S. and G-. forms. S. often, 
however, rejects the final which is lengthened in the other 
languages to preserve it, and because it is emphatic. M. has 
merely added the emphatic particle ff, with ^ lengthened to 
t and the f frequently dropped, to the modem form of tho 
interrogative, so that we have a compound oi three parts, 

+ T 3Tir +f^. In Oriya, the final syllable appears to be 
shortened from the demonstrative ; so that heie» also, there i: 
a triple compound 4- §, literally “who forsooth is he ? ” 

O. ififf and B. ifif are allied, and simply add ff, which may 
cither bo the emphatic particle of Skr., or more probably the f 
was inserted to prevent hiatus after dropping the of 
(for 

Old-IIindi lias and oblique where the cf or ^ of 

has softened to tho labial vowel, and the final short •' has 
been dropped, as is usual in Hindi. The oblique forms or 
show the oblique of the interrogative with the whos, 
origin has been forgotten, so that it is regarded as a mere 
emphatic particle. Marathi sgftgT arises apparently from the 
fact that d is regarded as the genoral type of the oblique, and 
has been added without reflection. In ordinary current speech 
it is cu •♦tomary to add TpR “ one” to this pronoun, so that thc\ 
sav “of some one;” and the same practice pre¬ 

vails in the nom. pi. of II.; thus ^ Tp* or -some “ nliqui 
uliquoo.” The Oriya cfiTllft is a curious instance of how these 
forms arise: TX is the genitive of the interrogative, and by 

adding the emphatic ^ or ff to it wo get or 

which should be used as a genitivo only, so that the oblique would 
In 'cfqfT^; but the genitivo form has boon extended to all the 
ca os, and they now say 3flf Tf< “ to spme one,” 

“ from sumo one,” and ‘-o on. 

The plurals of this pronoun are seldom used in most of tho 
languages, and in B. and 0. there are uo plurals at all, the 
singular doing duty for them. 
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The neuter form “something” is expressed as follows : 

Old-H; cfi^, Modern-H. oblique, Olil-H. cft’g, Mod.-H. f^vST, 
but the oblique form is rarely used colloquially. 

P. rarely if ever inflected. 

S. cfft , not inflected at all. 

G. ^ \ 

m. griff 

do. 

o. 

B. ) 

II. P. 0. and B. have a common origin from the Skr. fcffpefcf , 
th * final ?^of which is dropped in Prakrit f%f%. The archaic 
and poetical IT. seems to point back to a form in which 
the enclitic had been affixed to a neuter cficT, instead of 
fMfi, thus making from efi^, the n has leapt backward 

into the first syllable, making the modern The change 

from ^ to ^ is hardly to be accounted for by absorption of the 
anuswara, and must remain unexplained. The three western 
languages, S. G. and M., do not seem to have any connexion 
with f^if^Tc^; but the last two use oblique forms of the mas¬ 
culine indefinite, and the first merely a lengthened form of fsfc 
with loss of the anuswara. 


$ 73. The reciprocal or reflexive pronoun “self” is in most 
of the languages a derivative of the Skr. W3IT “soul, -elf.” 
As a substantive it means “self,” and as an adjective “own.” 
Tlio former is 

if. p. wi\ s. Turn, o. wa, m. o. 

B. 

The principle of phonetic change which lies at the root 
of fIn modern forms was indicated in Yol. I. p. 330. The 
.•an in Prakrit, ad WO have ^jpxn, side bj side 
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■vvitli ^fTn\ etc. Tliis latter form lias not been adopted by tbe 
moderns. 

Hindi, followed by P. and GK, uses tbe simple nominative, 
rejecting one of the two consonants, and lengthening the pre¬ 
ceding vowel in accordance with the regular practice in the 
treatment of the nexus. B., as in ^f*T, etc., has 

made for itself a nom. singular out of a plural form. The other 
languages retain a final nj or vf, which rests on the Pr. fonn 
1 ai (Var. v. 45), which* by his next following sutra Yara- 
ruelii extends to all other Sanskrit nouns in as = ^^fTUT, 
etc. Sindhi adheres most closely to the Prakrit, merely reject¬ 
ing the first syllable; but the other languages, while they retain 
the initial ^T, lengthen it to and shorten the second syllable. 
I am disposed to think that this alteration of quantity is only 
apparent, and that the forms etc., are really derived 

from <hc oblique cases of the Pr. singular, as instrumental 
gen. It is observable in the modern Romance 

languages that where the type of the oblique differs from that 
of the nom., the modern language adopts tho former for all 
cn3os; thus wo see in Italian monte, where the Latin nora. 
is mons , and the t occurs only in the oblique cases. The latter 
being used five times to tho one of the nominative, naturally 
acquires the predominance in tho vulgar usage. 

*3TTq is declined with the usual case-affixes cfTT, etc., iu 
Hindi, when used a an honorific substitute for the pronoun of 
tin* second person, so also in P. and the other languages; but it 
has a special genitive used adjectivally and with*a possessive 
acme:, meaning “my, thy, his own,” according to the person in 
which it is used. This therefore becomes almost a separate 
pronoun, and has the following forms: 

H. ^n»RTw.»WR«bl. sing.,obi.pi.(rnroUURf, 

v. ^rwr. 

s. qft) etc. 
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o. ^qqft, oj$ y etc. 

M. Wq*TT, etc. 

O. (rare, is usual). 

B. Wtf^. 

These forms are derived from the Prakrit genitive, which is 
Wq^FT, and the endings for gender and case seem to have been 
necessitated b} the use of the word as an adjective. Hindi 
goes a step further, and uses the oblique form, just as though it 
were the regular oblique of an adjective using ^jqir efft, or 
more frequently = seipsum; qjqq *f and ^rqq q^ 

may also be heard in conversation, as in the phrases qfqq*if ’in 
^Ttqr “he thought thus in himself/’ ^snqq XPC f^nqT “he 
took the business on himself,” ^qqf % qr?j*nt qrct “lake 
counsel withyourown (friends).” These forms, though common 
in the eastern Hindi area, might perhaps be set down as un¬ 
grammatical by authorities on the language, these gentry being 
apt to be capricious and fastidious, and prone to brand as wrong 
any phrases which they do not use themselves. 

There is also a curious word *3Hq*r allied to this stem, and 
used in IF. P. and O. always with the affix of the locative, as 
H. *?, 0. “among our-, your-, them-.selves/’ as 

^qq^T “divide it among yourselves/’ No origin for 

this form can be found in an} of the Prakrits, nor can the 
form itself bo considered as a locative apart from the case- 
affix. It is the. case-affix which contains the locative idea, and 
when we remember that "if is from in the midst/’ wo 

shall seo that the complement of the idea involved in the whole 
phrase is a genitive “in the midst of selves.” I therefore hazard 
flu conjecture that this form is like and tho rest, 

a genitive irregularly formed from a vulgar Prakrit ^Tq^Ff, 
i.liirh would postulate a Skr. Now though no .. ich 

form exists, or ever did exist, yet we have seen in the case 
°i ^ ie loan, that- the vuiied inflections of tho numerous Sanskrit 





nominal bases have all been rejected, and the declension of the 
a -stem taken by the moderns as the type of all nouns; it would 
not therefore be at all out of keeping with analogy, bat rather 
much in keeping with it, for the modern languages to have 
in this instance also taken no heed of the peculiar forms of the 
declension of but to have treated it like an ordinary 

noun of the tf-stem, and made a genitive in as in all the 
parallel cases. In my own mind there is not the shadow of a 
doubt that this is really *what has happened, and this form 
may be set down as one more illustration of the admitted fact 
that a type in common use is often extended to all classes, 
superseding entirely the minor types, and securing simplicity 
and uniformity in the place of a multitude of divergent 
forms. 


$ 74. A1 though the pronouns, other than personal, above 
enumerated, are all, to a certain extent, adjectival, yet in several 
of the languages they have lost those variations tor gender 
which mark tk<5 true adjective; H. 3Tt, for instance, is used 
both with masc. and fem. nouns, only in M. and S. arc they 
treated as adjectives with separate gender forms. There are, 
however, certain pronouns which arc adjectival in all the 
languages, and exhibit in their initial letters the types of all 
the above classes. They express quantity and quality, con¬ 
sidered demonstratively, interrogatively, relatively, and so on. 
As a type of them, the interrogative is here given, the wlioh 
scries being exhibited in full in a future section. 


“How muclir’' (jii'ititus? “Of wlmt kind?” qualin.* 


Hindi faRTdT, 

Punjabi f^STT, 

Sindlii 

Gu jurati °*} 


fW’ w, °i*- 
wt, °3- 


TAINlSr^ 



Marathi °Wl'. 3iHT, °?ff, °M. 

Manvari fgffift, °ft fwf, °^r. 


0. and B. having lost all gender, do not inflect the adjective; 
they use the following: 0. ird( “how much,” B. cfitT. The 
former series, that indicating quantity, is based upon Skr. fqjtqwT 
{m.), (/.), fqi'Sftp («.), which in Pr. becomes 

(Var. iv. 25), also%pj. The older Hindi form is ^TTT. which 
is an immediate descendant of the Pr. form. Thus Chand— 

*TK ftM Tit II m IT |) 

“ITow many men and Eaj&rshis havo there been, (and) gods and 
demons of you? 77 —i. 162. 

The addition of the affix %n in Bengali indicates affirmation, 
and the affix seems to have been at first distinct; thus in Old- 
Benguli «n regularly follows cfTrf (kdtd), as in Bidyapati: 

^irf HT 'ilrW qif! faff f ff ffK fwT II 

*' With how much labour, how many wonders has fate-brought to thee! ” 

—Pad. 1362. 

HT STcfa 5fT Hfafa ff ^ faff MT spffRJ || 

1 ^ ith how much labour, how much soever thou covcrest it, the snowy 
mountain will not be hidden.”—Pad. ib. 

In fact, in the eastern area and in Orissa tf and «it arc not 
negatives only, but affirmatives also, the sense depending on 
•ho sontenco or on the tone of the voice; thus in Oriya : 

nr faq ht farfa 

“ Will you go to my house? Yes, I will go.” 

HT is probably in II. a diminutive (§ 24), and with this 
agree the 8. and the 51. rwari where ft is alar, a 

diminutive ending, us is nlso the *ft of Of. % 2 «pf f and so 
perhaps is efrf ol the Marathi. This cE is a common addition 
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to the pronouns of tliis series; tlius we often hear in eastern 
H. and in M. it is, I think, erroneous to con¬ 

nect this cfi, as some grammarians do, with TJ^i, supposing ITcfi 
to be used as tuiQS, unas , in Spanish, in the sense of “some. 
The T£ appears to be the sign of the nom. pi., and does not 
belong to the affix, which latter consists simply of cR, a longer 
form of which is qi, and a longer still from which Sfj or 

^ is made by omitting the Both forms occur with the 
pronoun in one passage of Cffind— 

wi ^ % «r frv i ii 

“Of whom there is no body, him how can one seize?”—i. 161. 

And 

fsfft if f*[\ I II 

“Where sight docs not pierce, there how can one sec?” — ih. 

and literally mean “what kind (of work) having 

done,” and thus, too, fqfficfi would mean fzffi “how many 
(works) having done.” In the form %lJ3i “ some,” however, 
the latter element may bo admitted to bo and it is often 
written as two words, especially in modern Urdu uXd 

The group WT, etc., comes from Pr.^f^fT, Skr. as 

lias been already stated. P. and 8., -won .s:/'o, change ^ into 
making %% and shortened fcR*£, to which S. adds the diminutive 
ending G. appears to arise from the substitution of 
>• for //, which is characteristic of the Rajput dialects of Hindi, 
from which G. sprung. 1 

There is another series meaning “liow great” in some of 
the languages, which arises from a composition of the Pr. 

(Skr. or “great.” This is S.lfrgt; P. %5T, 

1 pr. liuhler’s welcome announrem* ufc of his discovery at- .Ti-salinor of th.* 
Viliyamsrka-churita ... or < ’lironiob of the Chalukyus, >• uda u- to liopo that wc bliull 
now have some trustworthy data a3 to this interesting nice, valuable for the early 
hi tuvy of On , irati. 
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; Ct. M. ”%icf(JT; 0. ”cfi% (indeclinable). Thus Dtna- 

krishna— 

^iT37 ^ H ft* 3Trf »ft35T II 
^ sfK m ij%l3bT ii 
fa h wr ?iw tt %% ^ ii 
spra fftT %% II 

“Thou, drunk -with the wine of love, forgetting 

Aid, thy waist how slight (it is). 

> 

"What, knowest thou not how small it (is), 

Thy twin breasts how heavy? ,; —liasakallol. iii. 43. 

Hindi does not possess this form, saying instead fsfirRT and 
the like. Sindhi here, also, uses a diminutive meaning 

“ how small ?” a form which i3 not in use in the other languages. 
The whole of these series will be seen in their correspondence 
with the adverbs, the generic types running through tire whole 
with admirable regularity. 

3 75. Sindhi allies itself to Persian and Pushtu by a practice 
foreign to its sister tongues of suffixing pronominal signs to 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, a complicated and difficult system, 
from which the other languages are fortunately free. These 
suffixes are, according to Trurnpp (p. 225)— 


SING. PL. 


1. f*T ^ or 

2. ^ 

3 . Hr ft or if. 


Into the intricate changes rendered necessary by the addition 
of these suffixes in the terminating vowels of noun?, etc., it is 
not necessary here to < ntcr. f?T i« undoubtedly the Pr. gen. 
and is still sounded mo in Pushtu, but m in Persian; \ from 
Pr. ^ by elision of 7|, so also the third person fij from %. In 
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tlie plural, or which appears to he used only with pro¬ 
nouns, is by Trumpp referred to the Pr. form (rather 

which, however, hardly accounts for the anunasika: a 
more probable origin would be from f reduced to ^ft, and 
thus to ft and ; the second person cf recalls Pr. 'ft, and the 
third person f?f from a Pr. gen. pi. of the base 

which we have already seen is substituted for that of the near 
demonstrative used as a third person. 

The general rule for the method of adding these suffixes 
appears to be that the noun undergoes meiely euphonic changes 
of its final vowel, but not constructive changes, and the discus¬ 
sion of them pertains rather to the study of the individual lan¬ 
guage than to that of comparative grammar. The Old-Hindi and 
Bengali, and to a certain extent also modern colloquial Oriya, 
exhibit the beginnings of a tendency to this s} r stem, which, 
happily for those who had to speak the languages, did not get 
beyond the first stage, namely, using the crude form of the 
personal pronouns, us in Cliand’s “my father,” eff 

“ thy feet,” and in Mod.-Oriya “ my house.” It wanted 

hut the shortening of the vowel and the change of position to 
load us with forms like fifrlcf, and tho rest. 

§ 76. jNot only do the substantive and adjective pronouns run 
in perfectly analogous series, each distinguished by tho typical 
initial consonant or vowel, but a long string of adverbs also 
follows this analogy. At the risk of a little repetition, it will 
probably be as w r ell to group together, so that the eye can take 
them all in at a glance, the whole of those concurrent forms, in 
a series of tables. 


T. The Near Demonstrative—type 



HINDI. 

PANJABI. 

PINT) III. 

GUJARATI. 

MARATHI. 

OKIYA. j 

BENGALI. 

Pronoun, “this ” . . . 

X’ fa? 

Tf 


T 


T 

Tt 

„ “ of this kind” . 


WT 

Tl^t 

ttA 

WT 

TIflTt 

TJ??nT 

„ “ this much” 

TJFH 

Vm 

Tfaft 


^c!^T 

TT 

W 

„ “ this big” . . 

(least 


Ttft 


IFT3T 

Tl% 

(least 

Adverb of time, “ now” 



?T%, etc. 

IT 




„ place, “here” . 

Tit, *l?t 


TfT 



T3T 

TFsTPT 

„ motion, “hither” 

T*?T 

(least 

Tl 

wfism*r 

TTi% 


— 

„ manner, “ thus” 

m, t 


V* 


| ^5 




IT. The Far Demonstrative—type 


Pronoun, “ that” . . . 


i 


■^rr 

1 deest 

decst 


,, “of that kind” . 


deest 



» 

a 

deest 

„ “ that much ” 



Wcrfr 

^r^Tt 

1 » 

a 

a 

„ “that big” 

decst i 

deest 

TJtTT 

TTfT^r 

a 

a 

tt 

Adverb, “then” . . . 

>» 

» 

deest 


! 13 

a 

a 

„ “there” . . . 



"cTfcT 

deest 

i ” 

r a 


„ “thither” . . 


deest 


, 

” ! ” 

tt 

deest 

„ “thus” . . . 

decst 


4^ 

| „ 

! ,, 

a 


1 pi; 1 * r- n.J “duo:” c t ro'irked beenu •• the lar.rTiages under which they occur use forms belonging to some other scries; 

lh i , !< ■. ■■ in II. u-cs the torn tic? belonging to the correlutr * i >"rie-s, and has not the form which we should expect in the far 
derate .trative. 
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III. The Relative—type *j. 


j 

iiindi. 

PANJABI. 

1 SlN Dill. 

OVJARATI. i 

MARATHI. I 

_ 

OR IV A. 

BENGALI. 

Pronoun, “ whoever ” . . 

„ “ of whatsoever kind ’’ 

„ “howmuch soever * 

„ “ how big* soever” 1 

Adverb, “whenever” . . 

„ “wherever” . . I 

„ “withersoever” . 

„ “howsoever” . . 

%RT 

deest 

; 

1 

| 5qr 

«ill rill? 

1 

; ^ 

itfirOT 

ir% 

j 

§hVTt i 

3TT?t 

I 

sFt 

wn 

5R<3T 

s srar, 

j fsrera 
| sre 

•V . »v 

ill 

I ^tjhc 

”51 

Slfln! 

SPrT 

deest 

§NT% 

deest 


IV. The Correlative—tate cT- 

(also used ab demonstrative.) 


Pronoun, “ that” . . . 

. : Rt. tfr j 



71 

TTt 

% 

•V 

„ “of that kind” 

. fiRT 1 

kJ?T 



CRT 


w 

„ “so much” . 


frTrl^T 



frreWT 


cicT 

„ “so big” . . 

. ! deest 






deest 

Adverb, “then ” . , . 

. 7T*. rl^ 

** 

rifeff 

•s 

| W 

?f5T 


cT^ 

„ “there”. . . 



fwfw 

1 m?f 




., “thither” . . 


deest 

Wi 

cfTlTt^I^T 

fTT^l 

*** 

deest 

„ “in that way” 

. 1 w 

<ri' 

tpN 

j Tm 

ere 

«^rfc 

TfrR 


Iluiflv U. 


od, and never exce pt in tlie spodosh jE a sentence vrliicli has 


the relativo in its protasis. 
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Y. Tin: Interrogative—type 




HINDI. 

! 

PANJABI. 

SIND HI. 

GUJARATI. 

MARATHI. 

_ M- 

ORIYA. 

BENGALI. 

Pronoun, “who? ” . . . 

eft, ^rf*T 

i 


frw 

Si 


,, “of what kind?” 


fsfiWT 


Sigt 


gwra 

%H*T? 

„ “ how much?” . 

f^RrT^TT 

fgirTCT 


! 

fqicistT 

girt 

efirl 

„ “how big?” . . 

deest 


Sift 

"Si^3T 

"SigST 

gif 

deest 

Adverb, “when?” . . . 



grffff 

gigTI 

Sift 



„ “where?” . . . 

TOT 

fg^f 

! 

fSifH 

griff 

ft3 I 

cfiTSl . 


„ “whither?” . . ! 

fgren; 

fmx 


0 

fTOi% 

gftfg 

deest 

„ “how?”. . . . 

1 
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The reader will see by casting his eyes do^rn any one of the 
columns how perfectly symmetrical all the languages are; how 
H. lias *jfT, cf'gt, oT^t, rlifN ancl 

fw*;, Marathi TJITt, §1£T, ft£T>3iST; and the same in 

all the other languages. 

The adverbs w r ill be explained in their proper place, and all 
the pronouns have been commented on above. The forms in use 
are often numerous, especially in Sindhi; thus the'demonstratives 
and aro pronounced and Win Lar, or the coast district 
of Sindh. Tn Gujarati the adverb of time appears as 

WVK> successive stages of shortening; and many other 
trilling dialectic variations occur; but in tbe above tables only 
one, and that the central or typical form, has been recorded, 
except in eases where two forms appear to be used with equal 
frequency, in which case both are given. Much of this re¬ 
dundance of form is doubtless due to tbe absence hitherto ot 
any settled standard of spelling in all the languages. Native 
scholars have unfortunately set themselves to improve their 
mother-tongue by the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, instead ol‘ 
striving to fix the orthography of the words really in use among 
their contemporaries; and from this misdirected energy of theirs 
it has too often resulted that the language presents a disjointed 
heterogeneous aspect, certain parts of it, as the nouns and the 
nominal part of compound verbs, being highly refined classical 
Sanskrit ; while other parts, as the inflectional and connecting 
particles, are rude in form and unsettled in orthography. This 
unfortunate practice, moreover, has misled such European scholars 
as have taken a cursory glance at (he subject into supposing that 
the modern languages are far more closely allied to Sanskrit 
than they really are ; and Bengali, which, from its phonos is and 
organic structure, is proved to bo a very poor and rustic patois, 
lias had so-many “purpurei panni” sewn on to it, that it has 
boon regarded as the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, which has 
preserved, with greater fidelity than it - sisters, the family type. 
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It is ill truth one of the youngest grand-daughters; and an 
examination of its essential features shows that it has wandered 
further from the original forms than any of the allied 
speeches. 


§ 77. Besides the pronouns which have been arranged in 
classes above, there are certain miscellaneous pronouns which it 
is difficult to classify exactly under any of the heads which have 
preceded. Such is S. ‘ all,” which is declined throughout, 
so is G. while in the other languages it is indeclinable, as 

H. ^P=J, P. 0. tsrg, B. Traces remain of this pronoun 

having been inflected in Old-II. «%, which seems to be a re¬ 
production of Skr. WW. S. has also au emphatic form 
•‘every one,” also compounds and WWIX- _These two 

latter are treated as compounds in S., but their equivalents are 
written as two distinct words in the’other languages. In S. it 
is necessary to regard them as compounds, because being 
capable of inflection, if it were, written as a separate word it 
would have to be inflected also. Unique, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, is the curious S. adjectival pronoun 01 ' 

fJTSTtt; »>., /, meaning “every,” which seems to have 

come from Skr. TTclf, originally of course meaning “mortal,’ 
but subsequently shading off into the meaning of liumdn beings 
in general, just as Latin homo has become French on, or as in 
German man has lost its distinctive meaning, and now implies 
merely “they-,” “peoplo in general,” and the like. *TW "’ould 
become and by further softening, aided by the fondness 

of Sindhi for the i-sound, it would successively bo and 

The ^ is i li the priiphatio’ increment, as is shown 
by the fact of the inflection taking place in the syllable which 
precedes it as it does in also, thus: 


Nora. sing. masc. 




Nora. sing, fern. 


|WT t- 
(f?rs5n t- 






mtsT/ff, 
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01)1. sing’, masc. 


Norn, pi, com. 


0bLs!Dg fem - 

jf*ri%t or t- 


(srfMt (=¥nrfa + t)- 
(=fsrf^f5i + t;). 


(if^. 


The ablative plural shows the form of the synthetic abl. in 
=?rt, with the emphatic f; added, thus Only the obi. 

sing. fern, seems to show some divergence. The feminine of an 
adjective in o generally ends in t, and its formative or oblique 
in ia, as Wt “dry” (m.), wt (/.), obi. fern. What 

appears to have happened is, that the type of the oblique ia 
has been added to the irregular feminine in a , and the emphatic 
t altogether omitted. 

In a double inflection occurs; thus fern. where 

1b fern, of WJ, and fern, of but in the declension no 
further change takes place in the termination of the first 
number of the compound, which remains throughout. 

Although is in the languages where it occurs indeclinable, 
yet II. P. and G. have a declinable adjective from which 
takes the form m. ^THCT, / mft, obi. and like S. 

means “the whole.’’ P. declines ^ in the oblique, as 

the latter is an instrumental, but is used as an oblique 
witli the objective affix ml; in the first line of Bhai Mihr 
{Singh’s “ Punjab da Roshnn Kissa.” 1 


ml; ml; fm* fwrf* h 

“The true God who hus spread out hi* power for all.’ , 


Similarly Panjabi makes a declinable word out of the in¬ 
declinable H. “other,” also used as a conjunction “and.” 


* This work was written for me by the author, and is in the purest Panjabi of 
Oajrat, a town in the most fertile portion of fchu Pan jab, near tho banks of tbo 
Chenub. The MS. is in my porscssion, and has never been edited or printed. 
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Tliis is in Old-H. and sometimes ^*r, which bejfcrays its 
origin from the Skr. preposition In P. means 


“other,” and it is declined in the oblique pi. “others,” 
and ftT^rt. It has also an indeclinable form which is 


analogous to and lias the genitive case-ending irregularly 

tacked on to it. In such forms as and an 

irregular vy has been inserted between the stem and the 
termination. This is probably due to the tenacity with which 
all pronouns retain archaic forms; the nom. pi. of the old 
declension would have been and in adding the 

plural oblique (ie. Prakrit gen. pi. WHj) ending, which is 
it has been forgotten that the ^ of is an inflection, and 

a new plural base has thus been formed, to which the 

oblique has been added. The same process has operated in 
H. where the of *3m«n has similarly been incorporated 

into the stem. In all languages of the Indo-European family 
such eccentricities are found in the pronoun, and had their 
origin at that stage of the progress of language when the old 
synthetical forms were breaking down and becoming confused, 
and before altogether disappearing, were being used in a way 
which woidd have broken the heart of Cicero to hear. Precisely 
similar to such forms as is the French “lcurs;” the 

Latin genitive masc. illorum becomes “leur”=“ their,” and 


like the modern Indian genitives, has become an adjective, and, 
as such, has been supplied with the plural sign s, which comes 
from os, the .termination of the Latin accusative, so that “lours” 
would be translated back into illorumos! just as contains 

the elements of Skr. So also Italians, forgetting 

that loroJorum is already a genitive, prefix to it the genitive 
preposition, and say di loro— i“of them,” as also da loro,' u from 
them, and con loro , “ with them,” as if a Homan should have 
said de illorum , dc ah illorucum illorum . Thus language 
plays sad tricks with ancient forms, whose meaning has ceased 
tu be felt or understood. Not less eccentrically Hindi says 


mistily 



“ among themselves,” as if tliere liad existed a Sanskrit 
plirase 7T§T. Priscian in tlie one. country, and Panini 

in tlie other, had, fortunately for their peace of mind, passed 
away before such processes were invented. Panjabi uses a 
genitive case-affix with and makes and an 

objective *j, a ^ so an ablative When a form— 

whether derived from a nominative or from an oblique form— 
in Prakrit had once established itself in the min i of the horny- 
handed Panjabi peasant, he, knowing nothing about direct or 
oblique forms, treated it as a stem, and : added the usual case- 
endings to it. So true is it that man is not the master of 
language, but merely the instrument by which the processes 
of speech develope themselves according to natural laws. Man 
in fact makes nothing; nature makes, and man merely places 
materials in such a position that the forces of nature can work 
on them. Man collects the wood, applies the fire, and sets the 
pot, on it; but the forces of nature thus brought together boil 
the water in the pot. So man utters sounds by means of his 
vocal organs, but nature controls the form which his utterances 
shall take; and man unconsciously works out great and deop- 
reaching developments of speech far beyond his cognizance or 
comprehension. 

Compound pronouns are in common use, hut they present no 
remarkable features. The laws of their composition may be 
studied in the grammars of the several dialects, but do not come 
within the scope of a wort which deals with structure only, 
because structurally they have nothing to be explained beyond 
what has already been stated when treating of them separately. 

Gujarati has two pronouns peculiar to itsell. One is 
pi. “self or selves,” obL the origin of which is by Taylor 

(p. 73) correctly referred to the Skr. WcKi tke ^ of being 
hardened to tj and the dropped, the vwarga becomes and 
the ablative affix having lost its special signification, has 
been applied to all the cases of tho pronoun. The word see jus 
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to have been formed in two halves, as it were : becoming 

separately and tJY, and the affix becoming separately 
The word when first compounded must have been used ad¬ 
verbially, “ by themselves” or “of itself;” and then, through 
the common custom of forgetfulness of its origin, the compound 
has been treated as a nora. pi., and regularly inflected. A 
regular form xffcf is still in use, but as a distributive, and with 
the full form TfrTT added’'to it; thus ^^Y TTtcT 
“ they went each to his own house,” literally, “ they his own, 
their owm, house went.” 

The other pronoun is a remote demonstrative “ that,” 
which is also written t?%^fY. The origin of this word is un¬ 
certain. tt^fY means “first,” but 1 think this is a different 
word from After c the Gujaratis often insert in speaking 

an inorganic so that the two words come to be alike. My 
own idea is that Wt is shortened from and that again 

from qf^fY, a secondary formation from tr; “distant,” just as 
in Panjabi we have “ 011 this side,” “ on that side” 

(of a river, road, etc.), so that wt would literally mean 
“yonder,” just as in the colloquial English of rural counties 
we hear “ yond’ man,” or “ yon man,” for “ that man,” German 
jener=s “ that.” 


§ 78. The language of the Gipsies in various countries of 
Europe, though its vocabulary is a medley of words taken from 
the languages of all the lands in which this strange race has 
sojourned, is purely Aryan in its structure ; and Modern-Aryan 
too, being in many respects quite as far removed from the old 
synthetical system as any of the seven languages now under 
discussion. In respect of the pronouns, other than personal, it 
preserves the traces of its origin very clearly. Thus we have 
the interrogative kon “who?” kdya “what?” with its oblique 
Zy/.v, also ka!6s, pi. oblique JcaJen, and the indeclinable ka “ which.” 
In addition to this, they have a more definite interrogative kat d, 
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which in sound and meaning is almost identical with G. • 
It is singular that they have also the unique (so far as the 
Indian languages go) G. "aft, Gipsy so, from which comes an 
ablative sostar, which, when pronounced with the accent on the 
first syllable sostar, means “why?” but with the accent on the 
last syllable sosidr, “because,” literally “from what.” From 
this again comcsa further interrogative savo “qualis? parallel to 
kaiu. The Kashmiri, with which the language of the Gipsies 
is most generally in accord, her° diverges from it, and the ■ 
connexion is closer with Gujarati than with any other of the 
languages. Kashmiri has -JR and for “who?” or .“what?” 
oblique kas as in Gipsy, but here, as far as the meagre informa¬ 
tion accessible enlightens us, the resemblance stops, and Kashmiri 
runs into its usual similarity with Panjabi. 

The reflexive pronoun “self” is represented by forms derived 
from the stem ^yrq, as masc. pd, fern, pi, obi. pe . An older form, 
which Paspati (p. 71) says is rare in the present day, is pinro 
m., pinri 1'., pi are obi. Here wc see with the loss of its 

initial d and the old genitive affix ro, ri, re, shortened from koro. 
With this agrees the possessive of the two first personal pro¬ 
noun^ minro , -ri, -re, “miue ; ” tinrori-, re, “thifteand plurals 
strikingly Indian amaro, -ri, -re, “our;” tutnaro , -ri, -re, “your.” 
But the language still possesses the simple genitives mo, to, as 
in 1L Ih O. eft, though it differs from H. in treating them as 
possessive^, and consequently as adjectives, and infleets them tor 
gender and case rao m., mi f., me obi.; so also to, U, te . In addition 
to the reflexive po, pi, pe, it has also/^s—“each other.” 

Demonstratives arc aka and a taka “this,” oka, ovoka, “tha( ; ” 
akavka and oleovka “this here,” ‘‘that there,” which do not ally 
themselves very closely to tho corresponding words in any of 
the Indian languages. Peculiar also are kadava m,, kad<n/d f.; 
kadald nom. pi. in., kadale f., “ibis,” and odova “this.” Perhaps 
wc are here to suppose the operation of some influence other 
than Iudinn. 
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J:a and olui form sets of parallel pro¬ 
nominal adverbs, just as do the demonstrative types of the 
Indian group. Thus we have alcatd okote “here and there,** 
akatar, oJcotar , “hence,** “thence/* The latter of these corre¬ 
sponds in the manner of its formation to the Panjabi, which 
expresses “hence*’ and “thence** by adding the ablative of the 
old synthetic system under the form % to the words for “here** 
and “there** respectively, as “here,** ^ff “from here,** 
‘'hence,** “there,* “thence.** In like manner, tar is 

the sign of the Gipsy ablative. Thus too M-. has “hither,** 
and- the ablatival form “lienee,** so also f^3i% and fflgRiFf 

“thither** and “thence;** and the same method runs through 
all the languages, for which reason the words expressive of 
“ motion from** have not been given in the lists above exhibited, 
as they are merely the ablatives of the words expressivo of 
“ rest at.** 

The only-two authorities for the Gipsy, namely Paspati and 
Mildosicli, which are. procurable here, do not give a full series 
ol pronouns and pronominal adverbs; and it may bo conjectured 
that, in the rude speech of this people, they are not all to be 
foun.d. Those noted, however, are in striking conformity with 
our Indian group. 

§ 79. In concluding, amidst constant interruptions, this volume 
on the Noun and Pronoun, I have a few further remarks to make 
of a general character. Attention has already boon directed in 
several parts of this volume to the varying nature of the seven 
languages in point of simplicity; but the geographical aspect of 
this question remains to be noticed. The most complicated of 
the seven languages are Marathi and Sindhi, and, as far as we 
know anything of it, Kashmiri. If Gujarati and Panjabi were 
as complicated as these three., then we might establish a regular 
gradation from east to west; for the Oriya and Bengali, the 
most eastern members of the group, are distinguished by 
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extreme simplicity; while the Hindi, the central language in 
position, is central also in this respect, being less simple than 33. 
and 0., less complicated than iVT. and S. It will bo remembered 
that, in the First Volume Hindi was noted a 3 central in respect 
to its phonesis, leaning neither to the peculiarities of the 
extreme eastern dialects, such as a fondness for long vowels and 
the ?/-sound, nor to those of the western dialects, a predilection 
for shoi t vowels and the f-sound. .As regards the structure 
of the noun, the homogeneity of the western group is dis¬ 
turbed by P. and G. The former, with its structure only 
slightly less simple than Hindi, lies between the intricate 
Sindhi and the no loss intricate Kashmiri; while the latter 
also, only a little more full than Hindi, intrudes between Sindhi 
and Martithi. 

The comparatively simple structure of Panjabi, as compared 
with its neighbours to the north and south, is probably to be 
ascribed to the fact that the Paujab has been for numerous 
centuries the battle-ground of India, over whose plains have 
passed and fought Greek, Persian, Arab, Turkish, and Indian 
ai mies; fiom all, except perhaps the first, of whom the language 
lias imbibed words and ideas, and has been led to reject much of 
its former complicated structure. Since the establishment of the 
Musulman on the throne of Delhi, ii lias been constantly ruled 
from the .Hindi urea, and so strong has been, and still is, the 
influence of Hindi, that the wonder is that anything should bo 
left of a distinctly dialectic character. As it is, in the towns 
and more civilized portion of the country, Panjabi is fast dis¬ 
appearing, and will in all probability disappear entirely at no 
distant date. 

The simplicity of Gujarati has been frequently explained in 
these pages by a reference to the fact that it is a dialect of 
Hindi, separated at an early, hut not precisely assignable date, 
from the parent language, and thus retaining a certain amount 
of archaism. 
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§ 80. With regard to the two eastern languages, much 
remains for future research to make plain. In Orissa tho 
traces of a large non-Arvan element in the population are 
patent to the most superficial observer, and the same may be 
said of Bengal; but unfortunately neither of these provinces 
has as yet been examined, either as to their language or 
ethnology, as thoroughly as could be desired. r .£he Europeans 
resident in India are all busy men; no one of us comes here 
except to work, and as a rule to work very hard. The machinery 
of Government becomes more complex, and makes greater 
demands upon the time of members of the administration every 
year; so that those whose previous training would best cjualif}' 
them for tho task of investigation have as a rule the least 
leisure for it. It is not possible for scholars in Europe to 
conduct minute inquiries, because the materials they possess 
refer rather to ancient than modern India; and it is necessary 
that one should live in the country itself, and in daily com¬ 
munication with its people, in order fully to breatho the spirit 
of their customs and institutions, and so to get an insight into 
the nature of them, sueb^i- may indicate the most promising 
line of inquiry to follow. There are more materials for Orissa 
than for Bengal* because the former province was more isolated, 
more homogeneous, more' oound up in itself, more a nation in 
short than Bengal for many centuries; and tho records of the 
great idol-temple at Puri, together with others which arc 
probably . 'dll to bo found in various boles and corners of this 
most conservative of Indian provinces, will, when thoy can bo 
got at and examined, probably yield a rich harvest of facts to 
the labourer in tho departments of history and philology. 
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